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DEBICATION. 

Dbab Mbb. Spbhobb, 

Yoa ma; perhaps remember otit coDTersa- 
tions OD the siitiject of my historifltd writmgs when 
yon were Btsjing with me on the Nilghiri Hills nearly 
twenty months ago. Yon then expressed your surprise 
that — coneideriDg the careers, foil of strange and varied 
incident, of the sailors and adTenturers who followed 
Dnpleiz and Lally in the straggle against the English — 
I had not continoed and completed my History of the 
French in India. I was nnable at the moment to take 
op your idea ; bnt some months later I mode it my own. 
That idea has now developed into a boob, and the book 
is abont to appear. Considering the circmnstanceg of 
its origin, yon will not, I feel assored, think me too 
preanming if I now ask yoa to accord to the yoang 
aspirant the privilege of introdnction to the pnblic onder 
the aoBpices of your favonr and of yoor protection. 



Dear Mbs. Sfenoer, 

Very sincerely yonra, 

G. B. MALLESON. 

37, Wni OsoinrBLL Boad, 
Iff February, 1678. 

To Mbb. Almeric Spbsceb. 
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INTEODUCTIOK. 



The present work snpplies a snppressed chapter of 
Anglo-Indian history. It nndertakee, that is to say, to 
describe, in detail, the final Btmggle of the French, 
terminating in September, 1783, for empire in Soothem 
India ; the BoccesBfal efForts of the same nation daring 
the wars of the BerolDtion and the Empire to destroy 
British commerce in the Indian Seas ; the eoppresaiou 
of those efforts accomplished by the captore of the Isles 
of France and Bonrbon. It conclndes with a sketch of 
title most famoiiH adventorers who strove, often snccess- 
fally, to train and discipline on the Eoropean model 
the soldiers of those native princes who, towards the 
close of the last centory, seemed the most likely to 
come into hostile contact with the British. 

It is strange, indeed, that in the standard English 
histories of India these later efforts of En^^and's most 
persiBtent rival should have been dismissed in a fev 
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lines. It is stranger still when we ooneider how 
formidable those efforts appeared to contemporat; 
writers, how nearly they approached HQCcess, how 
injnrioasly they did affect Anglo-Indian interests. 
The anthor of a book called TranaacUotu in India, 
published in 1786, describes in clear and TiTid 
l&ngnage events in which he himself was an actor, 
and he paints the effect produced on the minds of 
the English by the daring e^loits of Snffren. The 
French version of the same story, differing only in 
unimportant details, and styled Histoire de la demise 
guerre, was published in 1787. Colonel WUks, who 
wrote his admirable history of Southern India in the 
early days of the present century; who was in India 
when Sofiren fought his five battles with his English 
rival and when Stoarii was redaced to estremities at 
Eadal^, describes in eloquent and impartial language 
the dangers incurred by the Presidency of Madras in 
1788, and how it was saved from those dangers only 
by the timely suspension of arms which preceded the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

' These are, so to speak, the contemporary records 
of the period. The case for the Enghsh is stated in 
the Transactums, that for the French in the SUtoire, 
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and the eTente they reoord are BommariBed by an 
Eoglish writer, likewise ac eye-witcesB. Yet the 
reader of the earlier editions of Mill's History of 
India would rise from the pemsal of his desoriptioi) 
of the war tenninated in 1788, and of Its details, 
without the smallest enspicion that the sapremat^ 
of the English in Soothem India had been greatly 
endangered. The acconnt is more than meagre. It 
indnces a belief that important events were nnimpor- 
tsnt. In a word, it sappresses the point of the 
snbjeet of which it professes to treat. 

A writer so honest and so conBcientiooB as the late 
Professor H. H. Wilson coold not pass over this 
omission without notice. The foot-not6 in which he 
gives to the snbjeet its tme point, although short, is 
most saggestive. . " It seems probable," he writes, 
" that bnt for the opportune occurrence of peace with 
" France t^e South of India would have been lost 
" to the English. The annihilation of the army at 
" Guddalore would have been fbllowed by the siege 
" of Madras, and there was little chance of defending 
" it suecessfnUy against Tippoo and the French." The 
conclusion arrived at by Professor Wilson is so fnlly 
borne out by the facts of the case that the omission 
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of details referring to those fiicts by the writers of the 

standard histories of India is very difficnlt to account 

for. 

Some of my friends, indeed, who read a portion of 
this book in the pages of the Calcutta Review, have 
not hesitated to tell me that they regard as unpatriotic 
the attempt of an Englishman to search ont and record 
events which may contrast favom-ably a riTal nation 
with hie own. Bat history is either a record of events 
which have happened or it is romance. If it assome 
to be a record of events which have happened it mast 
record the evil as well as the good, misfortone as 
well as gain, defeat as well as victory. No one will 
d^pate this broad axiom. Bat, to take a narrower 
view, it may with confidence be affirmed that the 
troly patriotic writer is he who does, not attempt to 
hide the shortcomings of his own countrymen or the 
virtues of their enemies. It is the writer who attempts 
to lessen the merits of the enemy who is really guilty 
of want of patriotism. For, if the enemy were as 
contemptible as he is often described to have been 
by the purely insolar writer, the merits of those who 
conquered him need not have been very conBiderable. 

In attempting then to restore a suppressed chapter 
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of Indian liistoty, in wMch the French navy appears 
to very considerable adTantage, and a French admiral 
contesting the seas not tmeqnally with an English 
admiral, finally out-manceuTreB and beats him ; in which 
events are recorded which all bnt npset English 
domination in Southern India; wMlst I narrate fects 
which bring into strong light the virtnes of individual 
Frenchmen, I relate the history of a struggle which 
ended in the triumph of England. There mast have 
been some English virtues counterbalancing the French 
virtues, or some French defects greater than the French 
virtues, to enable the English to gain that triumph. 
For, by the admission of contemporary vmters, onr 
countrymen were reduced to extremities when, as 
if by the stroke of a magician's wand, they 
recovered all that they had lost. For the virtneB 
and the defects, bo nearly balancing each other 
on either side, I mast refer the reader to the 
story itself. If success be a criterion of merit it is 
dear that the balance must, on a general consideration, 
be in &YOur of England. 

Ihe second Book is devoted to the description of a 
later attempt on the part of the French of a very 
different character indeed, but equally directed against 
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' English intereBts. I allnde to the efforts made by 
their privateers to destroy British commerce in the 
Indian seas ; the snccess of those efforts ; and, 
finally, the capture of the islands which had nurtared 
the daring corBairs, and whence they made their 
spring on the merchantmen of their rivals. It 
happened that whilst engaged in writing this portion 
of my book (1877) a debate occurred in the Honse 
of Commons on the subject of privateering. It wonid 
appear that there are some who still believe that by 
oontintUDg to adhere to those stiptdations of the Treaty 
of Paris which abolished privateering, England is 
placing herself at considerable disadvantaga with other 
nations. I cannot hnt think that the pemsal of my 
bbok will have the effect of changing the views 
of those who entertain this opinion. . The note 
I have appended to page 81 shows that daring 
the five years from 1793 to 1797 inclnsive, whilst 
the French privateers captnred 2266 English merchant- 
men, the Enghsh captures from her rival amonnted 
only to 875 ! And this mainly happened, he it 
remembered, after Lord Howe's victory had annihilated 
the French navy, when England was the andispnted 
mistress of the seas. Is it possible to question the 
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evidence offered by these fignree tbat the nation 
wbieh carrieB the larg^ amoont of the commerce of 
tiie world mast always be the chief sufferer from 
priTateers ? 

If, indeed, fnrther evidence to the same effect be 
required it will be found in the pages which follow 
the note I have quoted. The losses suffered by 
English traders in the Indian seas daring the first 
sixteen years of the war were compnted by millions. 
That these losses were cansed by French privateers 
is not only shown in the text but is borne ont by 
the fact that when, by the capture of the nest 
whence the corsairs sallied ont to bom and to destroy, 
privateering was suppressed, the English merchantship 
was able to pursae her way in safety. The damage 
effected on the commerce of England by the light ' 
squadrons and single ships of her enemy was small. 
The privateers did all the mischief, and, as I have 
said, that mischief ceased when those daring cmisers 
were deprived of a base of operations. • 

If the advice urged by Marquess Wellesley in 1800-1 
had been followed the depredations upon British 
commerce in the Indian seas would have ceased at 
a much eariiw period. It was the rejection of 
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that advice 'Winch caused to the British mer- 
oautile commnnily thoee loasea which, I have 
already stated, were to be conuted by miUions. 
When, ten years later, convinced against his will, 
Lord Minto, following ia the lines of the great 
Marqaess, carried oat hia views, the capture of the 
islands was fonnd to be an operation comparatively 
easy, effected with bat litUe bloodshed, and with a 
force which, large in comparisoii with the nmnber of 
the defenders, was yet considerably smaller than the 
anthorities both in England and in India had deemed 
necessary. The second Book, which professes to tell 
the story of the most famoas of the privateers, fitly 
conclades then with the account of the snccessfol 
expedition against the islands which were their home. 
From a national point of view the results are not 
dissimilar to those arrived at in the first Book. We 
see evidences of the same gallantry on the part of 
individual Frenchmen, and yet a conelasion &voarable 
to England. 

In the third Book I have endeavoored to give some 
detail of the careers of those foreign adventarers who 
disciplined and trained the armies which contested 
India with England at Aligarh, at Dehli, at Lasw&ii, 
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at AsBaye, and at Arganm. There can be no qnestioQ 
that in the last qaarter of the last century there was 
in India Bcar.eGiy any limit to the ambitions aspirations 
of an Enropean adventorer who might poseesa even 
ordinary ability. When we see how men like Thomas 
and Perron, both originally common sailors, both devoid 
of abilities of the first-class, rose to the front rank ; 
how one became the independent mler of a principality, 
and the other governed, for Sindia, a portion of India 
comprehending roughly the country now known as the 
North-west Provinces; we gather an idea of the relative 
practical character of the Enropean and the Asiatic 
at that epoch. Bnt the sketdies of the lives of these 
adventnrers are not less interesting from another 
point of view. They give a remarkable insight into 
the mode of administration pecoliar to the natives 
of Hindostan. Beading them, we can form some 
idea of the condition to which the whole of India 
wonld have been rednced, had Lake been beaten at 
Laswiri and Welleslay at Assaye. We can see how 
intrigae ruled supreme; how moral character went 
for nothing ; bow audacity, recklessness, corruption, 
always triumphed; how combined in one man, they 
were irresistible. The sense entertained by the 
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natives thera selves of the condition of life and 
property at that period is clearly shown in Uie 
proverb which has earvived in some parts to the 
present day ; " The bnffalo ia to the man who 
" wields the bludgeon." In my hamble opinion, 
formed after a service in India of thirty-five years, 
during which I have mixed &eely and on the most 
intimate terms with the natives, the seventy odd 
years which have intervened between the battle of 
Laswori and the present day have wrought no 
considerable change in the general character of the 
people. Not that amongst them there have not 
been, and are not, men of the highest moral 
character; whose friendship is an honoor, who inow 
vhat is right and who act up to their knowledge. 
Bat these men form an inconsiderable minority. 
In a time of confusion they wonld be swept away. 
The love of intrigue still survives, and I vmte n^ 
OWQ personal experience when I state that in the 
present decade, as much as in any that preceded 
it, intrigue nses falsehood and slander to move from 
high places men who strive earnestly and with aQ 
their power to eradicate those blots in the native 
character which were the corse of past genaratiojuL • 
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In the last pages of this third Book I have 
endeavonred to show how in conse^aenee of these 
Tiees it was ineritaUe that India shonld fall under 
the domination of a foreign master, and how the 
coarse of OTents caaaed that foreign master to be 
British. No one can deny that, however dimly 
the ultimate conseqaences may at the time have been 
foreseen by our conntrymen, we fought for the 
position which we now occupy. It was with design 
that we crashed the hopes of the French; with 
design that we conquered Bengal; with design that 
we snbdaed Tippn ; with design that in 1802-3 
we contested Hindostan with Sindia and Holkar. 
I'hen, apparently for the first time, alarmed at the 
empire at our feet, we attempted to hold our hand. 
We withdrew &om the princes of Bijplit^i the 
protection which Marquess Wellesley had' promised 
them. What was the coneeqaence ? Thirteen years 
of oppression, of tyrauny, of misgovernment in its 
worst form in central and in western India ; the 
licensed atrocities of Amir Khan, the robberies of 
the Pindiris, dire spoliation by Maritha chieftains 
and their followers. In spite of ourselves we had 
again to step in. With the defeat and deposition 
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of the P^shwa, the overthrow of the Mar4th&s and 
Find&riB, the Maj-quis of Hastings cloaed a campaign, 
which restoring British protection to Bltjpdt^a, 
placed ns formall; on the pinnacle we now occnpy. 
Thenceforward we were forced to go onwards. We 
annexed the Panjah, annexed Sind, and socked in 
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I regard Lidia as the brightest jewel in the diadem 
of the Qneen of England. I behere that the 
Datives of India are not solitary in deriying benefit 
from their connection with England ; that directly 
and indirectly England greatly gains by it. But 
□pon this large qnestion I shall not here enter. 
We are in India and we maet stay there; and 
that we are there for the benefit alike of the princes 
and the people is a &ct which the wise and 
thonghtfol Indian will be the first to admit. Many 
of them may perhaps have forgotten the days when 
their country was diTided into armed camps, each 
led by a Findari marauder or a Mar&th& freebooter ; 
when justice was openly bought, when no man could 
say in the day that his house would belong to him 
on the morrow, when human life was uncared for, and 
when readiness to commit the vilest crimes was a sure 
road to Court fovoor. But these are matters which 
it is well not to forget. Recalling them to the 
memory the thinking reader will draw a contrast 
between that Mar4th& period of Indian history, 
peculiarly favourable to reckless and unprincipled 
adventurers, Native as well as European, and that 
which has sacceeded it, when as a rule the buffalo is 

b 
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to the lioiiest and firogal peasant, and when the 

higher appointments andei Government fall to the 

intelligent, the well inBtracted, and the conscientionB 

dtiiEen. 

One word as to the authorities apon trhioh I have 
drawn. The deeds of Snffiren have been painted 
by foor eminent French writers, Henneqnin, Oanat, 
Tmblet, and Bonx. I have oarefolly compared the 
statements made by these biographers with Dr. 
Campbell's naval history of the period, with the 
accoimts given by the anthors of the Transactions 
in India, and of the HUtoire de la demUre guerre, 
by Wilks {History of Southern India), and with the 
information procured for me from the naval archives 
of France. For the second Book, I am indebted 
mainly to Canat (Histoire de Surcouf), to Gallas 
{Les CorsaireK Frwn^ais aovM la Bepublique) , to the 
Asiatic Annual Register, and to the files of Indian 
papers of the last cahtory which are stored np ill 
the Public Library of Calcutta. The contents of the 
third Book are based mainly on the memoirs of 
de Boigne, on a very cnrions record of the services 
of his brother officers onder native princes during 
the last centniy by Major Ferdinand Smith, on the 
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Anatic Annual Register, and OQ the newspaper files 
above alluded to. 

To the work as it stands I have added an 
Appendix, giTing a plain didactic account of the 
expedition &om India to Egypt in 1801. It is true 
that the events recorded in this Appendix have only 
an indirect connection with the main snhject of the 
book. But the French occnpatioa of Egypt may 
fairly be considered an integral part of the efforts 
made by France to distnrb the supremacy of En^and 
in India. When, moreover, it is remembered that 
we live in a time when the Eastern qneetion is the 
boming qnestion of the day, I shall be exoased for 
thinking that a plain statement of an expedition firom 
India to Egypt organised by a Wellesley, carried into 
execution by a Baird, and approved of by a 
Wellington, may not be altogether out of place 
or out of season. My anthorities for the acconut of 
this expedition are the lAfe of Sir David Baird, the 
memoirs of the Comte de Noi, the British despatches, 
and the Jsmfic Annual Begiater, 

G. B. MAIiESON. 

27, West Gbohwxll Boad, 
Ut Febraary, 1878. 
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BOOK I. 



FRENCH MARINERS on THE INDIAN SEAS. 



I. 

Ik the history of the French in India I have brought 
the atory of the straggle for empire in the East of that 
gallant and high-spirited people to the year 1761. From 
that date the land contest really ceased. For although) 
in 1782, France did despatch a coDsiderable force to aid 
Haidar Ali, the decrepitade of its leaders aod the death 
of Haidar combined to render its efforts fruitless. From 
1761, indeed, the French ceased to be principals in the 
contest. Thenceforth the adventarons sons of her soil 
were forced to content themselves with the position of 
anxihariea to native priDces. The foremost amongst 
them, levying contingents of their own coontrymen. 
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took Bervice in the conrtB which showed the greatest 
mclinatioD to resist the progress of the increEtsiDg 
power of the English. Thus the yonnger Lally, Law, 
Bajmond, de Boigne, Perron, Dadrenec, and many 
others became the main supports upon which Haidar 
All, the Nizam, Sindia, and Holkar rested their hopes 
for independence, if not for empire. Bnt, after all, 
although in many cases these adventurers accomplished 
much in the way of organising resistance to the English, 
they did not succeed in their own secret -views. They 
&iled entirely to resuscitate the dream of successful 
rivalry to England. One by one they disappeared before 
the steady advance of the foe tj^ey had once hoped to 
conquer. Sometimes, as at Haidarabad, dismissed on 
the requisition of an English governor; again, as in 
1802, beaten by the English general, they gradually 
renounced the cause as hopeless, and &ially ^eased to 
pursue the struggle. The hopes which had glimmered 
but very faintly after the death of Haidar, which had 
again been somewhat rekindled by the prudent measures 
of Midhaji Sindia, were dealt a fatal blow by Lord Lake 
at Aligarh and at Dehli, and were finally crushed by 
that stalwart soldier on the field of Ldswari. 

But there was another element upon which the fortunes 
of Franca still flourished even after the blow dealt at 
her in 1761. Strange, indeed, it was, that during the 
contest which terminated in that year, she had never 
sent simultaneously to the field of action a capable 
general and a capable admiral. It is true that La 
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SonrdonnaiB combined both qnalities in his own person, 
end the great things he had then been able to effect 
ought to have served ae an example for the times that 
were to follow. But they did not. La Bonrdonnais' 
stay in the Indian seas was short. He was sacceeded 
by the feeble Dordelin. And anbsequently, when the 
Government of Louis XV. made the greatest effort 
France had till then made to establish an empire in 
India ; when it sent out a general who had won distinc- 
tion on the battle-fields of Flanders, and soldiers who 
had helped to gain Fontenoy and Laffeldt, it selected as 
the colleague of the general an admiral of whom it has 
been written that " to an unproductive brain he added 
infirmity of pnrpose." 

Subsequently to the capture of Pondichery in 1761, 
the position was reversed. When, e^fhteen years later. 
Bossy, gouty, infirm, and whom self-indulgence had 
made halting and undecided, was sent to command the 
land forces, he had as bis naval colleague a man whose 
name, covered with an eternal ray of glory, still shines 
as one of the rnqst illustrious, if not the most illnstriooSi 
in the naval annals of France. I allude to Pierre 
Andre de Suffren. 

The Treaty of Paris, signed on the 10th February 
1763, had restored Pondichery to France, but it was a 
Pondichery dismantled, beggared, bereft of all her 
inflaence. During the fifteen years which followed this 
humiliating treaty, Pondioheiy had been forced to 
remain a powerless spectator of the aggrandisement of 
1 i. 
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her rival on IndiuD soil. Even when, in 1778, the war waa 
rocewed, the Government of France waa bat ill prepared 
to assert a claim for independence, still less for dominion, 
is Eastern and Sonthem India. 

The natural resolts followed. Chandemagor fell 
without a blow (lOth July 1778). Pondichery, ably 
defended for forty days against vastly saperior forces fey 
ita Governor, Bellecombe, surrendered in the month of 
September following ; the fleet commanded by M. de 
Tronjoly, — a feeble copy of Cotint d'Aehe, — abandoned 
the Indian waters without even attempting to aave Mahe. 
All seemed lost. The advantages gained by the English 
appeared too great to be overcome ; when the marvellons 
energy of Haidar Ali, the Mahomedan ruler of Mysore, 
gave a turn to events which apset the moat carefully laid 
calculations, and communicated to his French allies the 
moat brilliant hopes. 

On the 4th April 1769 Haidar Ali had dictated peace 
to the Engliah nnder the walls of Madras. By one of 
the articles of this treaty the contracting parties bound 
themselves to assist each other in defenaive wars. But 
when, during the following year, Haidar was attacked 
and was hardly pressed by the M^rhiitas, the English 
refused their aid. Haidar never forgave thia breach of 
&ith. 

When, therefore, some nine years later, he saw the 
English embroiled alike with the French and the 
MlithiUis, Haidar resolved to take his revenge. He first 
Bent to the English an intimation that he shoald regard 
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an attack on the French settlement of Mah6, contignooB 
to his ownpoBseBBiODS on the western coast, as eqaiTalent 
to an attack upon himself. The English notwithstanding 
took Mabd and endeaTonred apparently to pacify the 
mler of Mysore by sending to him ambassadors charged 
with presents. These latter were however little calculated 
to produce Bach an effect. They consisted of a pigskin 
Baddle and a riffe which it was found impOBsible to load. 
Haidar returned them with contempt, and prepared for 
■war. 

His first efforts in the aatnmn were eminently 
BnccesBful. OatmantBQTring the English general, 
Monro, be defeated and took prisoners (9th and 10th 
September, 1780) a detachment of 3720 men, of whom 
upwards of 600 were Europeans, ander the command of 
Colonel Baillie, at Perambakam. He then captm^d 
Arcot and some minor places. 

Bat the mler of Mysore bad not been nnmindfnl of 
the French alliance. Early in the year he had intimated 
to the representatives of that nation in India his 
determination to strike a decisive blow at their rivals, — 
a blow which must be &tal, if the French woold only 
BOf&oiently aid him. Bat the ministers of Lonis XYI. 
were not alive to the importance of the stake to be 
played for. In that year, when England was engaged 
in a life and death etraggle with her own children in 
America, a fleet onder Sof&en and 3000 men nnder a 
skilled leader such as De Boigne, would have sufficed to 
clear of her rivals the whole country south of the 
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Viodliya range. Bat though roased bythe exhortations 
of Haidar, and catching, though dimly, a feeble idea of 
the posBibilites before her, France, instead of sending a 
fleet and an army to India, contented herself with the 
despatch of a squadroD and a regiment to gnard the 
isles of France and of Bonrbon, which the English had 
not even threatened. 

This squadron, commanded by M. Daehemin de 
OhenneviUe, found on its arrival at its destination that 
the French islands were perfectly well protected by the 
small detachment of vessels commanded by the French 
admiral on the Indian station, the Chevalier d'Orves. 
This officer, who had succeeded de Tronjoly, at once 
assumed the command of the new arrivals. He had 
then at his disposal six serviceable men of war, one 
frigat«, and two corvettes. It was not a large fleet, but 
it carried with it one of the finest regiments in the 
French army, a regiment such as, if landed in India, 
should have sufficed to render the campaign of 1781 



A glimmering of the chances thus possibly awaiting 
him seems to have decided d'Orves to take this small 
fleet and this regiment to the Coromandel coast. He 
sailed then &om the islands on the 14th October and 
sighted the coast near Kadalur on the 25th Jannary 
fallowing (1781.) Before referring to his sabseqaent 
conduct, let us take a glance at the position of affairs on 
the mainland on that date. 

Haidar, having oatmanosovred Monro, beaten BaiUie, 
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and captured Arcot, had laid Biege to Ambur, Yellor, 
Wandewash, Permacol, and Chiaglepat. The first 
named of these places surreadered oq the 13th Jannary, 
but OD thu 18th, Haidar, having received iatelligence 
that the new Enizlish general, Sir Ejre Coote, had left 
Madras the prerions day, with the intention of attacking 
him, raised the siege of the other places, and massed 
his forces. Haidar at first mantsavred to cat off Sir 
Eyre Coote from Madras, bat Coote, careless of this, 
marched upon Pondicbery — the inhabitants of which 
had shaken off the English yoke, and had begun to arm 
the natives — revictaalling the fortified places on hia 
roate. Haidar tamed, and, following, overtook him on 
the 8th Febraary, catting him off from the coantry 
inland. As they approached Eadaliir, marching in 
almost parallel lines, Haidar caaght a glimpse of the 
French fleet under d'Orves, guarding the coast, and 
preventing the possibility of any snppliee reaching the 
English by sea. At last, he thought, be had them. 
Coote possessed only the ground on which his army 
marched. He was between the sea guarded by d'Orves, 
and the grain-producing country shut out from him by 
Haidar. Sir Eyre Coote has recorded his opinion as to 
the &tal nature of his position. There seemed but one 
chance open to him, and that was that Haidar might be 
tempted to fight him. He tried then every expedient 
to induce that warrior to quit his lair. But the Asiatic 
was far too wary. He knew that, barring accidents, his 
enemy must surrender without firing a shot. 
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Haidar, meanwhile, had commamcated with d'Oires 
and had begged him to land the regiment he had ou 
hoard. He had pointed ont to him likewise all the 
advantagea of his position] the &ct that the last army 
of the English was at their joint mercy, and that Madras 
was gnaided by bat SOO invalids. 

Never had France such an opportonity. It was an 
absolate certainty. There was neither risk nor chance 
about it. The English fleet onder Sir Edward Hughes 
was off the weetem coast. D'Orves had bat to remain 
qnietly where he was for a few days and the English mast 
be starred into snrrender. Sir Eyre Coote saw it; TT(n'd<tr 
All saw it ; every man in the army saw it ; every man in the 
fleet saw it, excepting one. That man was d'Orvea himself. 
Of all the positions in the world that one which most 
requires the possession of a daring spirit is the com- 
mand of a fleet. That Government is guilty of the 
greatest crime which sends to such a post a man wanting 
in nerve, deficient in self-reliance. Once before had 
France committed the same feult by entrusting in 1767, 
to the feeble d'Ach^, the task of supporting Lally. But 
at least I'Ach^ foaght. His feebler successor, d'Orves, 
was not required to fight. He was required to ride at 
anchor in the finest season of the year, a time when 
storms are unknown in the Indian seas, and see an 
enemy starve, — and he would not. 

D'Orves, described by his own coontrymeu as a man 
" indolent and apoplectic," saved Sir Eyre Coote. In 
spite of the protestations of Haidar, he sailed for the 
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ielandB on the 15th Febraary, taking away eTeiy mao 
he broDght with him, and having accomplished nothing. 
The English force at once obtained snpplies from 
Madras.* 

Haidar, thns left to himself, fonght Coote on the 
Ist Jnly at Chilambram, and, after a desperate contest, 
was beaten. On the 27th Angnst following he again 
engaged Coote at Parambakam, and this time not 
unequally. Haidar, however, left the field to the enemy. 
On the 18th February following (1782) Colonel Braith- 
waite's detachment, after combating for three days, 
saccambed to the superior numbers of Tippu 84hib, It 
was abont the peHod of this last encounter that France 
appeared once again upon the scene, better though not 
periiBctly represented ; for while she entrusted her fleet 
to the greatest of all her admirals, she committed the 



* The Tuoomte de SooiUao, ftt that time Governor of the lale of 
France, baa thus leooided hia opinion of d'Orree, in a memoir in the 
AiabiTea of the French Hav;: "B; tbis ostonishmg obstinao; of 
U. d'OneB, which I reported to the miniBtrj at the tiine, we lost an 
opportonitj each aa wilt never reent, of beooming absolute maetars of 
the Coromandel ooMt. This ann; of Eadalfir (Sir Eyre Ooote's) 
U,000 strong, of which SOOO to 4000 were English, oompriaed all the 
troops the English had in this part of India. Madras conid not bavs 
held ont, and the jimction of our farces vith those of Haidai AH wonld 
have enabled ns to conquer Tanjoce and Masnlipatam with all tbeii 
depend encieB." 

An English writer, the aathoc of Mtmoin of tht late War in Aria, 
pnbliBhed in 1788, and who bimaelt took part in the campaign, writes as 
follows — " Had tlie Freneh admiral left onlj two frigates to block op 
the road of Onddabre, conseqnences might have happened as fatal to the 
interests of Great Britain in the East Indies, as flawed in North Ameiioa 
from the ooDTention of Baiatoga." 
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ch&Tgfl of her army first to aii incapable sailor, only to 
replace him by a gouty sexageiiarian. Bnt to reconnt 
the canaes which led to this powerfal interrentioii we 
mast for a moment retrace our steps. 
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Still ttnconsoions of the &ct tbat the W&r of Indepen- 
dence in America offered them the rarest opportunity for 
striking a decisive blow at the English power in India, 
the French Govemnient were nevertbeless alive to the 
necessity of preserving from attack the Cape of Good 
Hope, then belonging to their allies, the Dutch, and of 
maintaining a respectable force in the Indian Seas. 
Early, then, in 1781, a squadron of five men of war" 
was fitted oat, and on the 22nd March sailed from 
Brest, under the command of the Commandant de 
' 3af&en. 

This illnstrions sailor was bom at St. Cannat in Pro- 
vence on the 13th July, 1726, the third son of the Matqoia 
de Snffiren de Saint Tropez. Destined for the navy he 
entered that service in 174S, and in the SoUde, of 74 guns, 
joinedtbeFrenchfleetinthe Mediterranean. He took part 
in an engagement with the English fleet under Admiral 



Tbeywere: 
LeESro$, 
L'Anaibai, 
VArtentn, 
Le Vtngeur, 


.. 74 Qaaa. Couuautdmt da Bafren. 
.. 74 „ Capitaina de TrSmigoD. 
.. 61 „ „ de OudniltuM. 
.. 64 „ „ de Porbin. 
..64 „ ,. daChiUoan. 
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Matthews. Transferred to the frigate Paulme, he again 
had aeveral opportanities of diBplaying his conrage. The 
same year, serving on board Le Monarque, he was taken 
prisoner. After the peace of Aiz-la-Chapelle he was 
released, and proceeding to Malta became one of the 
Knights of the order of St. John of Jemsalem- Daring 
the Seven Years' War he took part in the siege and 
capture of Port Mahon (29th July, 1766), and was for 
the second time made prisoner at the combat of Lagos 
(1769). Betuming to France after a captivity of two 
years, he was promoted to the conunand of the CanwUon 
of twenty guns, and sent to the Mediterranean to protect 
the French commerce. Subsequently, in the Singe, he 
so distinguished himself as to be promoted to the grade 
of commander fcapitaine de frigate J. The seven years 
which followed offered little occupation to his warlike 
nature. In 1772 he was promoted to the rank of pos 
captain fcapitaine de vaisseauj, and in 1778, in com- 
mand of Le Fantesque, he joined the squadron under 
Count d'Estaing, sent to aid the colonists of America. 
In the campaign which followed he so distinguished 
himself that he was granted a pension and marked for 
fntnxe command. A short cruise with two men of war 
in 1780 added to his reputation alike as a daring and 
skilful sailor and an unsurpassed manager of men. 
When, therefore, it was decided to send a squadron to 
the Indian seas, the choice of the minister fell naturally 
npon one who had shewn himself the most promising 
captain in the royal navy of France. 
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Such had been the BerviceH of the man who was now 
starting with a squadron of five line of battle ships to 
maintain the honour of his conntiy in the Eastern seas. 
Setting sail on the 22nd March, in company with the 
fleet destined for the American waters nnder the Count 
de Orasse, Soffren separated from that admiral at 
Madeira, and continned his coarse towards the Gape of 
Good Hope. He had nnder his charge seven transports 
conveying detachments of the regiment of Pondichery, 
and overlooking these was a corvette of 16 gans, ha 
Fortune. He had it very much at heart to reach the 
Gape as qnickly as possible, so as to anticipate the 
arrival there of Commodore Johnstone, who, he had 
been informed, had sailed for that place from St. Helena 
with thirty-seven ships of sorts.* 

Commodore Johnstone had sailed from Spithead on 
the 13th March, 1781, with orders to attach the Dntch 
possessions at the Gape. Arriving at St. lago, one of 
the Cape de Verde islands, he deemed it necessary to 
stop there in order to take in wood, water, and livestock 
for his voyage. He accordingly pat into Porto Praya 
early in April. 

It BO happened that one of Soffren's men of war, the 
ArUsien, had been originally destined for the fleet 
sailing to the American waters, and her sapplies of 

* The iqnodcon conuated of one Bbip of 74 gana, one of 64, three of 
50, luid thiee frigates. The remaiudei were umed tntnipoita. 

The nunea ware the Htro, 74 ; the Monmouth, (»4 ; the ItU, Jupiter, 
uid Rotnney of GO each. The thne Aigdtea oanied each S3 gnoB, and 
the transporte had 112 gun* amoDgat thnn. — OampbtlVtSavsAHiitory 
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water had beeo regulated accordingly. As the French 
squadron approadied the island of St. lago, the com- 
mandet of that Tessel, M. de Gsrdailhac, snggested to 
hia chief the adTiaability of his patting into the baj of 
La Praja, in order to complete his snpplieB. Su£Fren 
asBented, and ordered Caidiulbac to stand in. At the 
same time, to guard against any possible danger, he 
followed in his track with the rest of the squadron.* 

On the morning of the 16th April, iaTOored by a 
breeze from the north-east, the Art^nen had jnst passed 
between the islands of Maio and St. lago, when her 
captain discovered at anchor at the entrance of the 
roadstead an English vessel, and almost immediately 
afterwards there burst npon his view the thirty-seven 
ships of war and transports which Commodore John- 
stone had bronght &om England. Gardailhac at once 
signalled to his commander that enemies were in 

sight. 

It was a great opportunity for Sofhren. He doubted 
not that the English were quite tmprepared to receive 
him ; that they were dreaming of nothing less than of an 
attack ; that the crews wonld probably be dispersed in 
search of water and provisions. And this was actually 
the foot. Of the screws of the English vessels nearly 



* Ouapbell (NaTnl Histot?) itatan th&t the Fr«Dok htd leoeived " b; 
Bome means or other" iDfoimation that Joboitoiie had pat into Porto 
Piafa ; bnt hia Btatemeot U quite unsupported. The same reason whioh 
had prompted Johnstone himseU to pat in, and tbftt rsaaon alone; guided 
the moremento of SnAen. 
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fifteen hnndred were oat foraging; and Cominodore 
Johnstone himself bo little e^>ected an attack that he 
was at the moment engaged in giving directioDB for 
altering the position of some of Ma ships which had 
drifted too near to each other.* 

Soffren did not forego his chance. Despatching La 
Fortune to collect and goard the transports, he, at half- 
past ten in the morning, led the way in the H^og, and 
standing in close to the shore, followed b; the ^ ther 
ships of his sqaadron, he made for the largest English 
vessel, also called the Hero, and cast anchor between 
her and the Monmaath, 

The concentrated fire of the English sqnadron was for 
a few moments directed on the daring invader ; bnt very 
qnickly the Annibal -came to her aid, and diverted to 
herself much bf the enemy's attention. 

The ArUtien, which was following, was not fortnnate. 
Ilie smoke of the combatcansed her captain, Cardailhac, 
to mistake one of the armed transports for a man-of- 
war. He was about to board her, when he was shot 
dead through the heart. La Boixiere who replaced him 
was incompetent. He, too, mistook another transport 
for a fiigate. Whilst engaged in boarding her, the 
fi-eshening breeze took both his vessel and his prize 
qnite out of the line of fire. 

The Vengeur, which had followed, went along the 
line of the enemy, exchanging broadsides, but her cap- 
tain's order to anchor not having been attended to, she 
* Campbell. 
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made the tour of the loadBtead, and then quitting it, 
foimd herself anable to retnrn. 

The Sphifix, owing to the mistake or disobedience of 
her captain, did not anchor. She endeavoured to main- 
tain her position by manoBavring, keeping op at the 
same time a heavy fire ; bat she rendered little effectoal 
aid. 

Snf&en foand himself then with two anchored vessels, 
and fne nnanchored, and therefore comparatively nse- 
lesB, engaged with the whole English sqnadron. The 
odds were tremendous, bnt he still possessed the adyan- 
tstge always given hy a surprise, and he continued, for 
an hoor and a half, to maintain the nneqnal combat. 
At last, when the AnnHal had lost her main and mizen 
masts, and her captain had been disabled ; when the 
H^os had received considerable damage in her rigging, 
and had lost eighty-eight men killed and woonded ; and 
when all hope of efTectnal aid from the other three vessels 
of his sqnadron had disappeared, be deemed it adviBable 
to discontinue the contest. Signalling, therefore, to the 
Annibal to follow him, he slowly sailed out of the road- 
stead, still keeping np a tremendous fire. 

The Annibai essayed to follow him ; bnt, as she passed 
between the Hero and the Monmouth, her remaining 
mast fell by the board. Fortunately the wind had 
shifted and was now blowing strongly &om the south- 
west. She managed thus to rejoin, though slowly, her 
consorts outside. 

It was about half-past twelve o'clock in the day when 
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Sa&en rennited his Bquadion ontBide the barbonr and 
began to repair damages. Three hourB later Commodore 
JohnBtoDe followed him and appeared inclined to attack in 
his torn. Snf&en, however, placing the Annibal in the 
centre of bis line, offered so bold a front, that the 
English commodore, whose ships, especially the IHs, had 
suffered severely, drew off and returned to La Fraya.* 
Sof&en then continued bis voyage without molestation, 
and on the Slat June cast anchor in Table Bay. The 
convoy arrived nine days later. 

Having landed bis troops at the Cape ; having secured 
the colony against attack; having completely repaired 
bis damages, and having been joined by two corvettes, 
the CottBolante and the Fine, Suffren sailed for the 
islands of France and Bourbon on the 28tb Auguet. He 
cast anchor in Port Louis on the 25th October following. 

* Dr. Campbell etatea that Johnatone " pnrBQed the French, bnt he 
was not kble to oiertake them." The Fteoch anthoriiieB, od the other 
hand, aaaert that their fleet pat od bo bold a bout that Johnstone atajed 
bis advance, although he «m vithio two cannonabot of theii ships. " It 
WM only at nigbt," aaya Bom, " that the Freacb continned their ronte, 
lighting tbeli fiiee to proToke the eoem; to follow them. The English, 
who bad the adyantage of the wind, daied not accept the ohaJlenge, but 
letnmed piecipitatel; to La Fiaya." It is clear, considering the disabled 
state of the Annibal, and that the English commodore had the advantt^ of 
the wind, that he conld have forced an action bad he desired to do so. 

On bis return to the roadstead, Commodore Jobnatuiie rocuptiired the 
transport taken b; VArtitien. 

Hoch baa b«en aaid b; English writera regarding the f»ct that the 
Cape de Verde IslaDde were neutral ground. It is perfeetlj true, but in 
this lespect the French only did as they had been done bj. The haihoni' 
of Lw;oa, in which the leiael on board of which SoB^en serred in 1750 
had taken tefoge, was equally neutral ground, and yet the French had 
be«n attacked in it bj the Engliih. 
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He found there biz men of war, three Mgatea, and some 
correttes. Bnt at their head was ^e indolent and 
incapable d'Orves, the same who, we have seen, had akeady 
thrown away the most splendid chance of establishing a 
French India ! It was under this man that Safiren was 
to serve as second in command ! 

Meanwhile the French Government had tardily decided 
to make in 1782 an attempt which could scatcel; have 
failed if hazarded in 1780. It had resolved to strike 
another blow, this time in concert with Haidar Ali, for 
domination in Sonthem India. With this object in view 
it had roQsed &om his retreat the Marqois de Bossy, the 
man who in his youth and middle age had gained honoor 
and glory and wealth in that iairy land, hut who now, 
gouty, worn out, and querulous, was incapable alike of 
decision and enterprise.* 

The designs of the Court of Versailles had been com- 
monioated early in the year to M. de Sonillao, Governor 
of the islands, and it had been intimated that transports 
containing troops would gradually arrive at his Governor- 
ship, and that, concentrating there, they would proceed 
to India, escorted by a powerful fleet under the command 
of Coont d'Orves. T>b Sooillac, who was enterprising 
and patriotic, had at once set to work to oi^anise a force 
with the resources at his command from among the 
colonists ; and at the period of the arrival of SuSiren, he 
had drilled and armed a corps of 2868 men. Bussy had 
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not then anived. Be Sonillac therefore conferred the 
oommaDd of this force upon M. Dachemin. 

It was an unfortunate choice. Dnchemin was a sailor 
rather than a soldier. Bnt he was strong neither on the 
sea nor on the land. He was as weak mentally as 
physically. A terrible fear of responsibility acted npon a 
constitntion unable to bear the smallest fatigne. A man 
of moderate abilities would have snf&ced for the occasion. 
The abilities of Duchemin were not even moderate. 

These 2868 men, well commanded, and escorted to a 
given point by Snffren, would have sufficed to give the 
preponderance to Haidar Ali in his struggle with the 
English. Bat moments were precious. The war vfith 
the American colonists still indeed continued, bnt many 
things presaged that its duration woald not be long. 
It was necessary, then, that the French should strike 
at once, and should strike with vigour and precision. 

Of this necessity no one was more convinced than the 
Governor of the islands, de Souillac. He hastened his 
preparations, so that on the 7th December, 1781, the 
French fleet, consisting of eleven men of vrar, three 
Mgates, three corvettes, one fireship, and nine tran- 
sports containing troops, was able to set out for its 
destination. 

What was its destination ? Suf&en, with a precision 
natural to him, had advised that it should sail direct for 
Madras, and attempt to take that town by a coup de 
main. But the oantious and feeble d'Orves had over- 
mled him. He wonld only proceed by degrees. He 
2 A 
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wonld feel his way. It was too much for him even to 
take a straight look at India. He therefore directed the 
fleet upon Trincomah. 

Bat ProTidenee had one good tnm in atore for the 
French. Happily for the snocess of the expedition 
d'Orves died on the way (9th February, 1782). He made 
over the command to Snflren who had jnst received the 
rank of commodore (chef d'eacadre). Snffren at once 
altered the course to Madras. 

Before this event had happened, Sufifren himself in 
his ship, the Hirot, had pursued and captured an 
English man-of-war of 60 guns, called the Hannibal. 
She was at once added to the French fleet under the 
title of Le petit Annibal. From the officers of this vessel 
Suffren learned, for the first time, that large reinforce- 
ments were on their way to the Enghsh eqnadron in the 
East. 

Passing Pondichery, Snflren despatched to that town, 
-in a corvette, Lieutenant- Colonel Ganaple, with instmc- 
tions to communicate at once toHaidar Ali the inteUigence 
of his arrival and his hopes. On the 15th February, just 
three days before Colonel Braithwaite's detachment 
Buccnmbed to Tippu Sahib, his fleet came in sight of 
Madras.* Anchored in front of Fort St. Qeorge, and 
protected by its guns, he descried elevent ships of war, — 

* Tbs enrreata and a Bontherlj breeze bad taken bie sqnadroD oon- 
eidarably to the north of Madras. Coming again nndsF the inflnenoa of 
the N.-E. HoDBOOU he approached Madras from Ibe north. 

t Dr. Campbell mentions onl; nine. The other (wo nere probablj 
frigates. 
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the sqaadron of Sir Edward Hughes. Suffren formed 
his ships in line of battle till he arrived within two 
cannonsbotB of the English fleet. He then anchored and 
atmuDoned all his captains on board the Hiroa to a 
eonncU of war. 

It mart always be remembered that the fleet of M. de 
gnfixen was escorting transports conveying a co7ypt 
d'arm^e, and that it was a main object with him to land 
his troops and disembarrass himself of his transports 
before attempting an equal combat with the enemy. The 
proposal then of the captain of the Fine, M. Ferrier de 
Salvart, to attack Sir Edward Hnghes, lying as he was 
nnder the cover of the gnns of Madras, appeared to him 
too hazardoQB. He determined therefore to direct the 
transports on towards Porto Novo, covering their coarse 
with his fleet. 

In porsnance of this decision the fleet commenced 
its soathward coarse that same evening. But as the 
breeze freshened, Saffren observed the English vessels 
hoist their sails and follow him. Bightly conceiving 
that their object was to cat oS' his transpoits, Saf&en 
gave the order that these shoold range themselves 
between the shore and his fleet, covered by the corvette 
the Powrvoyevse, and make all sail for Porto Novo, 
whilst the Fine should watch the enemy's movements. 

In spite of these preeaations, however, Sir Edward 
Haghes, &voiired by the darkoess of the night, glided 
nnperceived between the French squadron and the tran- 
sports. These latter crowded sail to escape, and when 
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day broke they and their parsaers bad sailed almost oat 
oS sight of Soffi-en's squadron. Suddenly, however, the 
look-out man on board the Fine signalled the enemy to 
the south. Immediately every sail was set, and the 
HiToa, followed by the rest of the squadron, soon 
approached the pursuers and the pursued. Sir Edward, 
thus baulked of this prey,* hove to, and ordered the 
chase to be discontinued. 

In the battle now about to eng^e, the French had 
the advantage of two ships, having eleven against nine 
of the English. Yet this advantage, great as it was, 
was balanced, partly by the superior organization of the 
English, partly also by the jealousy and dislike enter- 
tained towards Sufifren by the officers of the ships which 
had joined him at the islands. The jealousy, so often 
evinced in the time of Dnpleix, which could not subor- 
dinate personal feelings to duty, manifested itself in 
tiie manner now to be described in the coarse of the 
action- 

The French fleet was formed into two divisions ; the 
first was composed as follows ; — 

Lr Htrot 74 gmts, aairjiug the commodore's broad pennant. 

L'Orieat 74 „ one of tfae ships bioi^t from Port Louis. 

Lt Sphinc 64 „ biouftbt b; Soffirsn from Brest. 

Lt V*ngear M „ ditto ditto. 

Lt petit Annibal 50 „ oaptored from the English. 

* Dr. Campbell says Tagnsl; that be captoied "sereralof tbem;" bat 
the French accounts iheir that all the troops were disembatked anb- 
sqnenll; at Forio Moro. 
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The second divisioD, commanded by the c&ptain of thd 
Annibal, de Tromelin, coneieted of : — 
L'Amtibal 74 gana, btooght by Bnffren from Brest. 

Le SSvirt $4 „ „ from Fort Iiouui, 

L'Arliriai 64 „ „ b; Bo&en from Brast. 

L'Jjax 64 „ „ from Port LooIb. 

Le BriUant 64 „ „ ditto. 

Le Flaaumd 64 „ „ ditto. 

The armament amounted to 710 guns. 
The English fleet was thna composed : — 



The Superb 74 guns. Flagship. 
The Hero 74 „ 
The Monarch 74 „ 
The BxeUr 64 „ 
The Eagte 64 „ 



The Momnonth 64 gnnB. 

The WoTcater 64 „ 

The Baiford 64 „ 

The Int 64 „ 

or ft total armunsDt of 696 gmu. 



It was half-past three o'clock in the afternoon before 
the wind, which was light and variable, allowed Snfi&en 
to approach his enemy. Seeing even then that some of 
his captains had not occnpied the post assigned to them, 
he signalled to them to take the place in the line which 
each coold reach the most qnickly. 

Bapidly advancing then, he exchanged a broadside 
Trith the Exeter, bnt noticing the flag of the English 
admiral, he directed the H^ot towards the vcBsel that 
bore it, at the same time signalling to the second 
division to close within pistol-shot of the enemy. 

The combat lasted from half-past three to seven 
o'clock in the evening. Bat it was not till qnite the 
close of the action that all the French ships came into 
the line of fire. The entire first division consisting ot 
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five shipa was engaged thronghoat ; but of the second 
the Flamand and the BriUant alone came to close 
qnarters, the remaining fonr, disobeying the direct 
orders of the commodore, keeping np only a distant fire. 

On the part of the English the bmnt of the attack 
was borne by the Exeter and the Superb. The former, 
fonght splendidly by Captain King, was terribly riddled. 
Her loss in Mlled and wounded was very great. The 
Superb, too, suffered severely. 

At seven o'clock the combat ceased as if by mntoal 
consent. Darkness htid come on, and SufTren was 
too ill- satisfied with the conduct of five of his 
captains to risk a continuance of the contest. Sir 
Edward Hnghes on his side was well content that it 
should cease. He was expecting reinforcements from 
England and by bearing down to the south he was likely 
to meet them. An opportunity would then offer to 
renew the battle on more advantageous terms. Taking 
advantage then of the quiescent attitude of the enemy 
he made all sail to the south. 

It is probable that on this occasion, for the first and only 
time in hie life, Suffi-eu missed a great opportunity. He had 
on the whole had the advantage in the action. He had 
reduced one of the enemy's ships to an almost sinking 
condition * and their losses had been heavier than his own. 

* " At the close of tb« action when she (the Exeter) had been moat drMd- 
follyontlipitwo&eBh TeBsels of the enemy's Hqaudion bore down npon her. 
The Master laked Commodoie King what he ahonld do witbher under the 
oiicnmBtanoeg. HiBi'Bpl;«aB"tbereUDothu]gto be done but to fight till sb* 
siiib." Jnst at this moment the two fiench ships ware leoalled. Oair^eU. 
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He knew that the English were expecting reinforcements. 
Why then did he not promptly porsne them ? He did 
not do 80 becanse he could not trast all his captaisB. 

The following morning Snffren sninmoned his captains 
on hoard the Siros. Those inculpated promised better 
conduct for the fntnre. The sqaadron then qnieUy 
pnrsaed its course to Porto Novo. Here SufTren dis- 
embarked his troops, negotiated the terms of an alliance 
with Haidar Ali, and on the 23rd, having re-victoalled 
his ships and been joined by one man-of-war and three 
frigates, saOed for th^ south, protecting some trans- 
ports he was despatching to the islands, and hoping to 
meet again his English rival. 

On the 8th April his wishes in this respect were 
fuMUed. With his twelvo line of battle ships he sighted, 
on the morning of that day, the eleven ships composing 
the squadron of Sir Edward Hughes* standing for 
Trincomali. For three days they continued in sight, 
Sofiron finding it impossible to force an BC|tion. But on 
the morning of the 12th, Hughes, changing his course 
to gain Trincomali, unavoidably gave the Frenchman the 
advantage of the wind. Of this advantage Soffi-en 
made prompt use. 

The action began about half-past twelve o'clock. 
Seven of the French ships were immediately engaged. 
Bat two, the VengeuT and the ArUsien, notwiUistanding 
the repeated signals of the commodore, kept at a 
distance, and their example was for some time followed 

* The Freoob ihipB carried 972 gone ; those of the Engluh 7S7. 
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bj the S4vire, the Ajax and the Annibal, At last these 
three came up, and the aation became general. 

In the early part of the day fortune seemed to inoliiie 
to the French. The Monmouth was dismasted and 
compelled to qnit the line, haying bad 45 men killed 
and 102 wounded. The Sttjierb was greatly damaged. The 
English admiral then gave orders- to the sqnadron to 
wear. By this manoenTre, the position of the rival fleets 
was reversed. Still, however, the battle continued; when 
suddenly at six o'clock a tremendous storm burst upon 
hotb fleets, envel(^)ing them ic darkness, and forcing 
them, close to a lee shore, to pay attention to their own 
safety. Suffren at once signalled to anchor. 

In this battle the English lost 187 Hlled and 480 
wounded ; the French 180 killed and 364 wounded. 
The Hiros, the Orient and the Brillant had suffered 
severely. Nevertheless the next morning Suffren offered 
battle to Sir Edward, but the English admiral, having a 
large convoy under his charge, declined it. Suffren 
then sailed southward, whilst the English squadron 
entered the harbour of Trincomali. As to the captains 
of the Vengeur and the Artimen, Captains de Forbin 
and de Maurville, Suf&en reported their conduct to the 
Minister of Marine. Subsequently, it will be seen, he 
deprived them of their commands and sent them to 
IVance, where, on arrival, they were imprisoned. 

A little more than a fortnight after this battle, Sufiren 
brought his squadron into the anchorage of Batacola, a 
Dutch port in the island of Ceylon, about twenty leagues 
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to the Boath of Triocomali, to wMoh pl&oe tlie English 
squadron liad lepaired. Bj taking np this poBition 
Saffreo gained all the advantage of tlie wind whi<di was 
joBt beginning to set in &om the Boath. He had 
previoaslj despatched a brig, the Chasseur, to the 
islands to demand of M. de Sonillac men andmnnitione 
of war, of which latter there did not remain to him a 
safficient quantity for a single action. 

Here, at Batacola, SofEren received despatches from 
France directing him to proceed to the islands to escort 
Bussy to the Indian coast.* But there were grave 
reaeona which orged Sof&en to defer obedience to these 
instructions. In the first place he could not place 
confidence in many of his captains. The senior next to 
himeelf, Ciq>taiii de Trome^n, wtM a man whom he had 
reason specially to mistrust. To leave to sneh a man 
the charge of a squadron wanting in men and anmmni- 
tlon, at a time when an Enghsh squadron of almost 
equal force was ready to dispute with it the mastery of 
the Indian Seas, and when nearly 3000 French troops, 
but jnst landed, required the support of French shipB, 
was a course which prudence and patriotism alike 
spumed. Soffren preferred then to take upon himself 
the responsibility of not obeying the minister's order. 
He justified this line of action in a letter to the 
Governor of the Isles of France and Bourbon. 

* These degpaUhes weie bronght to Bnfliien bf Villaiet-Jojenie, 
gnbaeqceDtljdiatmgiuBhed ailhe kdrairal who, vith a reTalntionary fleet, 
fOnglit the battle of the lat June against Lord Howe. 
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Fortnnately for France the Governor of the ielandB 
wftB a man endowed with a cool judgment, a clear 
understanding, and large and comprebensive views. He 
in his tnrn justified the action of Snffren to the Minister 
of Marine, After detailing the various reasons which 
would render the absence of Suflren from the scene of 
action not only inexpedient hut dangerous to French 
interests, he thus conclude ; " It may tmly be affirmed 
that the course M. de SnfTren has taken will save India 
and pave the way for the success of the Marqnis de 
Bnssy." 

The French fleet remained in the anchorage of Batacola 
till the 1st June. It was a tryin g time for Snf fren. 
His ^eateBt_^emie8 were the recalcitrant captains who 
we re sighin g^ for the Inxorions diet, the graceful forms, 
and the smiling feces of the Isle of France," These 
offered a covert resistance to IST {Ee plans of their 
commodore. But SufEren saw through Iheii motives, 
and being a plain speaker, he told them bluntly that he 
would rather sink the squadron before the forts of 
Madras than retire before Admiral Hughes. " If there 
are any," he added, " who have formed the conception 
of such an infamy let them give me their reasons and I 
shall know how to answer them." It was in putting 
down the intrigues formed by these men, in repairing 
and re-victaalling his ships, in tending on the shore the 
sick and wounded, and Anally in welcoming re-inforce- 
ment of men and mnnitions, that the six weeks at 
Batacola were spent. 
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Meanwliile the troops nnder the feeUe Bacbemiu, 
dieembarked at Porto Novo the 20th April, had begun 
their operations. It had been arranged between the 
French commodore and Haldar Aii that 6000 LQ&Dtr; 
and 4000 oaTah7 of the Mysore army should join the 
French force, and that these nnited should, under the 
command of the French general, act in concert with 
Haidar AH, the latter fiiniishing supplies both in money 
and Mnd. These arrangements were qoickly carried 
ont. Haidar had wished that the Freneh corps d'armSe 
ahonld at once attack Negapatam, a most important 
town on the coast, and the captnre of which conld then 
have been easily effected. Dnchemin, however, pre- 
ferred the easier conqnest of Kadalur. This place 
BOirendered on the 6th May. A junction was then 
ofEected with Haidar Ali, and the nnited armies besieged 
and took Permacdl, and a few days later invested 
Wandewash. 

Then occmred another instance of the crime of intrast- 
ing important military operations to a man without brains 
and withont nerve. Probably in private Ufe Etachemin 
was amiable and inoffensive. He was certainly not tor- 
mented by a constant desire to dare. These somewhat 
negative qnalities onght to have engendered a donbt as 
to the possession of the sterner ftwalties which fit a man 
for conunand. It has indeed been conjectured that he 
might have owed his selection to there not being abetter 
man on the spot. Yet, judging by results, such a 
surmise must be a Ubel on all and every one of the 
2868 men he led to India. 
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JaBt imagine Ms position. The English had bat one 
army in Sontbern India. That army consisted of abont 
12,000 men, of whom little more than 2000 were 
Enropeans. It was commanded by Sir Eyre Coote, a 
man who had been very good in his day, bnt who waa 
then utterly broken down in health. That army defeated, 
and Sonthem India woold become Mysorean and French. 

On the the other side was the army of Haidar Ali, 
60,000 strong, flnehed with victory over Braithwaite, 
and bnt JQst ^ined by abont 2000* Frenchmen nnder 
Dnchemin. For this army a defeat was comparatively 
unimportant ; for the Ei^lish had not the men to follow 
np the victory, and Haidar had another army to fell back 
npon. It was jnst the occasion when it was the policy 
of the English to avoid a decisive action, of the allies to 
force one on. 

Yet, it is scarcely credible that, whilst the English 
general so fer played into his enemy's hands as to offer 
battle to them, the French commander declined it. If 
snccesB jnstifies the neglect of all rule, then, and then 
alone, was Coote warranted in offering battle. Defeat 
would have rained him. Yet his part, at least, was 
a noble and a daring part. Bat what can jostify 
Dnchemin ? 

Look again at the position. Haidar Ali and Dnchemin 

with an army of over 60,000 men were besieging Wande- 

wash ; Sir Eyre Coote tbonght that Wandewash must be 

saved at any price. He therefore advanced with his 

* Dedneting; ths siok in bospital. 
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army, 12,000 strong, and offered battle to the allies. His 
poaition was of do great strength. He had no advan- 
tages. He was over-matched in cavalry, in infantry, and 
in artillery. Haidar, old as he was, was eager to acc«pt 
the challenge. Dnchemin refased. 

Why did he refuse ? The fate of French India was in 
his hands. He had bat to tell hia eonntrymen to %ht, 
as Ftenchmea will fight, and, in all probability, Wande- 
wash would haye been the grave of the EngUsh. Why 
tbeo did he refase? It was an opportanity at which 
Snfiren would have clutched, which the least of the 
generals of Napoleon would have made decisive. Un- 
happily for France, Duchemin was less than the least of 
her warrior children. 

In reply to the urgent requisition of Haidar, Dnchemin 
pleaded his health ; he pleaded his instructions not to 
fight before the arrival of Bussy ; he pleaded, not in 
words, but in a manner not to be misanderstood, his 
own innate incapacity, 

Haidar All saw it — saw it with disdain . In complianoe 
with the urgent solicitations of the Frenchman, he ab- 
stained from attacking Coote, and, raising the siege of 
Wandewash, retreated towards Pondiohery, and occupied 
a strongly fortified position close to £aliuur. But the 
loss of the opportunity chafed him. Snch allies were 
useless to him. He determined to show them he could 
fight the £i^Ush without them. 

The occasion soon presented itself. Sir Eyre Coote, 
foiled in his endeaTonts to force on a battle before 
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Wandewash, detennined to make an attempt on the 
m^azines of Haidar at Arni. There' were all his stores ; 
there his supplies of ammnnition and weapons of war. 
To surprise that place would in very deed give a deadly 
wound to his enemy. Coote resolved to attempt it. His 
chances seemed good, for he had gained aver the com- 
mandant of Ami. 

Goote set his army in motion for that purpose on the 
night of the 30th May. Bnt Haidar had had good infor- 
mation and bad penetrated his plan. Whilst then he 
sent by forced marches Tippu and his own French 
contingent nnder the yonnger Lally to protect Ami, he 
broke np from bis camping gronnd at Ealinnr, and 
marched on the track of Coote, hoping to take him in 
rear. He did not even ask the opinion of Duohemin, 
bnt left him and his corps d'arm^e behind.* 

Haidar Ali overtook the English force on the 2nd Jnne 
jnst as they were in sight of Ami. The English leader 
was snrprised. He had Tippu and Lally in front of him, 
and Haidar Ali in his rear. His troops were tired. 
Haidar had never had such a chance. Bat the skill of 
Coote and the valour of the English baffled him. By 
dexterous maucenvring Coote made it a day of sMrmieh- 
ing, in the coarse of which he captured one of Lally's 
guns stack fast in the bed of the river. In his main 
object, however, Coote was baffled. Haidar saved Ami. 
Foot days later Haidar took his revenge for the loss of 

* To moil his Beiiie of Dnehetmn's couduot Hudti anspended Hm 
■nppl; of proTuiona to ths French umj during bu owd abssiioe. 
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tuB gan by tempting the English into an ambuscade. 
They fell into the snare, and lost 166 men, €4 horeeB, 
and two guns. Haidar's loss was aboat 60 men. After 
this action Sir Eyre Coote retarned to the vicinity of 
Madras. Haidar, nnable to conqaer the repugnance to 
action of Dnchemin, proceeded to pnBb on the siege 
of VeUor. 
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It was whilst the events just recorded were progressing 
on land that intelligence from time to time reached 
Haidar Ali of the gallant contests which Snffren had 
been delivering on the sea. The enthusiasm of the 
tried and gallant old warrior knew no bonnds. "A.t 
" last," he said to his confidants, "at last the English 
" have found a master. This is the man who will aid 
" me to exterminate them : I am determined that two 
" years hence not one of them shall remain in India, 
" and that they shall not possess a single inch of Indian 
" soil." Then turning to the French agent in his camp, 
M. Piveron de Morlat, he begged him to write at once to 
his master, and to tell him of his own great desire to see 
him, to embrace him, to teU him how mnch he esteemed 
him for his heroic courage. 

Before t.his message coaJd reach the French commo- 
modore, Suffren had sailed with his refitted and 
augmented squadron in the direction of fLadalur. It 
had been his original intention to do the work which 
Dnchemin had declined to attempt, viz., to take pos- 
session of Negapatam, which would have formed an 
important depot for the operations of the land and sea 
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forces. Bnt the oonrae of events induced him to change 
Ma determinEition. 

The French fleet, consisting of twelve ahipa of the 
line and foor large frigatea, sailed firat to Ttanquebar, 
and then, making several captcrea en route, arrived, on 
the 2(Hh June, at Kadalur. Here for the first time 
Snffren became acquainted with the miacoudnct of 
Dncbemin. Resolved, by some daring meaanre, to atone 
for the shortcomings of this incapable soldier, Sn&en 
embarked on board his transporta, besides siege materials, 
1200 men of the line, 400 of the levies of the islands, 
two companies of artillery, and 800 sepoys, intending to 
make a daah at Kegapatam. He was on the point of 
sailing when intelligence reached him that the English 
fleet, emerging &om Trincomali, had passed Kadalur, 
and was bearing np northward in the direction of the 
place which he had hoped to anrpriae. 

Diaappointed, but still determined, Snfi^ren at once 
set sail in pnrsnit of the enemy. Coming in sight, on 
the 5th Jnly, of Kegapatam, he beheld the English fleet 
lying at anchor in the roadstead. Determined at all 
hazards to force on an action, Snffren signalled to clear 
decks and to be ready to anchor. His own ship, the 
H^ros, waa leading, when at three o'clock, a andden 
squall caused to the Ajax, which was following, the loaa 
of her main and mizen topmasts. These, and other 
damages, almost as seiioua, forced her to drop out of the 
line. The aquall settling into a steady breeze gave the 
English admiral the advantage of the wind. He accord- 
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ingl; weighed anchor and stood ont to sea. That night 
the two fleeta anchored within two cannonshots of eaoh 
other. 

When the morning of the 6th July brote, the first 
care of the Frendi commodore was to ascertain the con- 
dition of the Jjax. His rage may he imagined when he 
fonnd that the necessary repairs remained imcompleted. 
The rage was increased to fury when he received from 
her captain a request that his vessel might be allowed to 
atand in for the nearest roadstead, and this in the pre- 
sence of an enemy and when an engagement was 
impending I He refiised absolutely. 

Meanwhile the English admiral, finding the enemy of 
about equal strength with himself,* determined to ose his 
adTanti^e of the wind and to force on an engagement. At 
ten minutes past seven, then, he formed line ahead, and 
signalled to his captains that each ship should bear down 
as directly as possible upon her opponent and endeavour 
to bring her to close action. Snffren on his side tacked, 
putting the head to the wind, in order to form a new 
line. As he did this, he had the mortification to see the 
captain of the Ajax stand right away from him. 

It was not till about half-past nine o'clock that the 
English ships came within range of their enemy. Both 
fieets opened fire eimoltaneonsly at long distances. 

* Tba Tieach fleet aonsiated, beeides the Jjax -wiaeb tool no pui in 
the b&ttlB, at eleien ships of the line, ourying 706 gons, and of fooi 
trigatas. The Bnglisb hftd eleven line of battle ships, oNnjing 74S gmu, 
■ad one frigate. 
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Soon, however, the fight olosed. The Flamand, 60, 
drew upon herself the fire, which she returned, of the 
Hero, 74, and the Exeter, 64 ; whilst the Jnnibal, 74, 
engaged in a mnrderonB conflict with the Igu, 6Q. 
Simnltaneoasly the Sivire, 64, and the Barford, 74; 
the BriUant, 64, and the Sultan, 74 ; the French coro- 
modore's ship, the HSros, 74, and the English admiral's 
i^p, the Superb, 74; engaged in an almost hand to 
hand enconnter. 

Of the other vessels it may be noted that the 
Sphinx, 64, fonght the Monarca, 74 ; bat the position 
of this latter, on the starboard quarter of the Superb, 
rendered it impossible for her to deliver any bnt an 
obliqne fire. The Worcester, the Monmovtk, the Eagle, 
and the Magnamine, which followed in her wake, ooold 
only form a line at an angle of forty-five with the French 
line. It followed that the fire between these and the 
PeUt Annibal, the ArtSsien, and the Vengeur was at a 
long distance, whilst the Bizarre and the Orient, not- 
withstanding the efforts of their captains, remained in 
forced inaction. The FlamandyiB.s the first French ship 
to feel the weight of her two powerful antagonists. She 
managed, however, to forge ahead and clear herself, and 
they were in too crippled a condition to follow her. The 
Br^lant at the same time was snffering mnch &om Ibe 
well-directed fire of the Svkan, when Snflfren, signalling 
to the Sphinx to replace him alongside the Superb, came 
to her rescue. The fight was then renewed with extra- 
ordinary vigour ; when at one o'clock the wind suddenly 
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changed, and threw both the combating parties into 
disorder. 

This change of wind, according to the English writera, 
saved the French fleet from certain defeat. The French 
on their side, whilst admitting the shamefal condact of 
some of their captains, contend that the battle was still 
uncertain, and that they were combating with equal 
chances when the wind came to part them. The 
state of affairs after the change of wind had operated, 
as stated by one of the English writers of the period, a 
decided partisan, shows, I think, that there conld have 
heen little to choose between the condition of the rivals. 
After much manoBnvring," he writes, " and the con- 
tinuation of a partial engagement between snch of the 
two fleets as came within reach of each other, the 
English admiral made the signal for the line of battle 
ahead, and was preparing, at half-past one o'clock, to 
renew the attack; but seeing, at two, the enemy 
standing in shore, and collecting their ships in a dose 
body, while his were mnch dispersed, and several of 
them nngovernablei he relinquished that design, and 
thought only of getting into such a condition as shonld 
prove decisive to the service next morning. Then, 
however, the French were observed ander sail, on 
their way to Cuddalore, while ont fleet was utterly 
incapable of preventing or pnrsning them."* If this 
does not imply that the English ships had been at least 
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as maeh d&m&ged as their eQemies in the previous 
encoanter there is no meaning in langnage. 

The French statement corroborates substantially the 
account from which I have just qnoted. " Sir Edward 
Hnghes," it relates, " abandoning to ns the field of 
" battloi endeavoured to concentrate his ships between 
" Negapatam and Naour, whilst Snffren, lying to, and 
" seeing the English sqnadroQ disappear, gave orders to 
" anchor off Karikal, two leagues to windward of it." 

Snffren himself attribated the indecisive nature of the 
action to the conduct of his captains. He accordingly 
placed under arrest and sent to France the following 
three of their number, viz., M, de Maurville of the 
Arteaien, for having on the 6th July aggravated the 
faults he had committed on the 17th February, the 12th 
April, and the 6th June ; M. de Forbin, for having on 
this occasion rivalled his misconduct on the 12t.b April; 
and M. de Cillart for having unbecomingly hauled down 
his flag.* M. Bonvet, who had not brought the Ajax 
into action at all, was deprived of his command, whilst 
three other inferior officers were sternly reprimanded. 
Having rid himself of these worse than incapable 
captains, Snffren anchored in the roadstead of Kadalnr 

* ThiBOccmrenceiHtlinEBaamiaiiBedfromtbeFreDohautbQTitieB: "In 
one of the isolated snconnteFB It Sivire was aQBtaining a Berce oombat 
irith the Sultan. All at onoe, in epite of the pioiimitf of VArmibat, It 
Sphinx, acd I'Siroi, de Oillarl ordered bis men to haul down his flag, 
Foitnnatelj bis eowaidice, irhieh betrayed itself bjumnistokenble eigOB, 
rsmained without resolt. Tin> otBcsrs rushed to him, ftnd apoiko[diiB- 
iag bim severelj, rehoisted the flag and oontinued the combat." 
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uid devoted all hie efforts to repair the damages his 
ships had sustained in the action. 

Yet, whilst actively engaged in this proaaio work, his 
brain, never idle, had conceived one of the most daring 
projectB which ever entered into the head of a naval 
commander. Long had he notioed with envy the 
poasesaion by the English of the only harbonr on the 
eastern coast of Ceylon, capable of containing a large 
fleet, at the same time that it was strong enongh to defy 
any hostile attack. He lay before Kadalur in an open 
roadstead, liable to the storms of the ocean and the 
attacks of a superior force of the enemy. In this opes 
roadstead he had to carry ont all his repairs. The 
Enghsh admiral, he knew well, was abont to be joined 
by tile Sceptre of 64 gons and the San Carlos of 44. 
Were he to be attacked by the force thus increased to a 
very decided Buperiority, how conld he efiectnally resist ? 
GonBiderations of this natnre pointed to the advisability 
of secnring a harbonr at once large, commodions, and 
saf^. These advantages were possessed by Trincomali. 
Snfiren then resolved to capture Trincomali. 

It was a bold, almost an andacions ventore. After 
the combat of the 6th July the English admiral had 
kept the sea for nearly a fortnight to the windward of 
'N^apatam.* With his ships mnch battered and 

* The oal; Eiigluh writer who ttttempti to yaaVilj the Eogliili 
■dminl'a dela; before Negapatam, the aathor of IVaneoetuHu in India, 
WJB that the BttnatioD of tba annj may liavf rendered thii iuMtioil 
DeiMMUj. Bnt there are no gioimdi for tbil enppoiition. Tha Wngligh 
Mmy waa then likewise in a itata of oomplete inaction. 
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nigently needing repair it ia not easy to imagine why 
Sir Edward Hughes wasted that precioaa fortnight in 
idle bravado. This at least is certain, that it gave 
Snffren the opportunity he was longing for. 

The state of his vessels and the necessity for procuring 
ammnnition rendered it impossible for Sir Edward 
Hughes to keep the sea for more than a fortnight. He 
steered then for Madras and reached that place on the 
20th July. He at once took the necessary meaanreB for 
the repairs of his fleet. Here also he was joined by the 
Sceptre and the San Carlos. Sir Edward Hughes 
thought, and he seemed to have reason for his opinion, 
that he had sufficient time before him. He knew to a 
great, though not to the follest extent, the diffi- 
culties his rival had to encounter at Kadalur. Had 
he known the whole truth, he would have felt still more 
confident, for, on the 80th July, ten days snhseqnently 
to his own arrival at Madras, the state of the French 
ships of war was so miserable, and the resonrces at the 
dispos^ of Snffren were so limited, that action ioi the 
remainder of the year seemed for them impossible. 

On that date Snffren thus wrote to the Governor of 
the Isle of France, M. de Souillac : " I assore yoa it ia 
" no easy matter to keep the sea on a coast, without 
" money, withoat magazines, with a squadron in many 
" respects badly furnished, and after having sustained 
" three combats. * * I am at the end of my re- 
" sources. Nevertheless we must ^ht to gain Ceylon ; 
" the enemy have the wind of us and we have so many 
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" Blow sailers that there is little hope we shall gain that 
" advantage. • * The aqaadron has 2000 men in 
" hospital of whom 600 are wounded." 

Even before thas writing Suffren hod broken up his 
prizes and transports, and had demolished bouses and 
other buildings in Kadaliir to provide himself with the 
means of repairing his damaged ships ! 

Whilst thns engaged in these important duties, 
intelligence reached Snflren (25th July) that the great 
sovereign of Mysore had arrived within a few miles of 
Kadalur in the hope of seeing him and of concerting 
plans for the future. The French commodore at once 
despatched an officer of rank to congratulate Haidar Ali, 
and the next day he landed himself in state, to pay him 
a visit of ceremony. 

His reception was magnificent. Met on landing by 
the principal nobles of Mysore, escorted by Haidar All's 
own bodyguard of European cavalry, he was greeted on 
the threshold of the state-tent by that prince himself. 
The appearance of Haidar All was the signal for a general 
presentation of arms on the part of the troops drawn up 
in battle array. The drams beat, the trumpets sounded, 
the attendants sang hymne recording the prowess of the 
French. Not a single mark of respect or of honour was 



The interview lasted three hours. Towards the close 
of it Suf&en soggested to Haidar that he should come 
down to the sea shore to look at the French fleet dressed 
oat in his honour. But Haidar, who was Buffering, and 
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who did not care to imdergo the exertion that woold be 
neceBaary, replied that he " had left his camp for one 
" object only, that of seeing so great a man, and that 
" now that he had seen him there was nothing remain- 
" ing that he cared to see." 

The two following days were spent in giving and 
receiving presents, and in arranging e^ to the operations 
which should take place ou the arrival of Basey. They 
were actnally engaged in discussing this question, when 
inteUigeoce was received of the arrival at Pointde Galle of 
the advanced guard of Bossy's fleet onder M. d'Aymar. 

Bnssy, in fact, had set out &om Cadiz in December 
1781 with tvro men-of-war, three transports, and a large 
convoy. His miafortTines set in early. The convoy was 
attacked, dispersed, and in part destroyed by English 
cmisers, so maeh so that only two ships laden with 
artillery joined him at the Cape.* He still, however, 
had the soldiers who had embarked on his three 
transports. Terrified, however, at a report that the 
Enghsh were aboat to attack the Cape vrith an army of 
6000 men, he left there 650 of his small detachment. 
Sailing then to the islands, the perosal of the despatches 
jnst arrived from Sn£&en seemed to give him new 
courage. In concert, then, with the Ctovemor, M. de 
Sonillac, he detached nnder M. d'Aymar, two men of 
war, the St. Michael, 64, and the lUustre, 74, one 
frigate, the Conaolfmte, and nine storeships, carrying 
800 men and laden vrith snpplies and ammonition, to 

* Hbh; Bnlisaqnentlj made their iraj to Iha isl&ndi. 
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proceed at o&oe to join Snffi-en, and to annonnoe that he 
himBolf would shortly fisllow with the bnllt of hu 
troopa. 

It was of the arriTal of this squadron at Oalle that 
Sufiren receiyed information at Kadalur on the ^th 
July, whilst still discnssing affairs with Haidar Ali. 

He lost no time in delay. Some preparations were 
still uecesHary. Bat these were soon completed, and on 
the morning of the 1st Angnst, the French fleet leaving 
the roadstead in which it had patched np its repairB» 
fired a parting salnte to the great warrior her commodore 
was never destined again to behold. 

SnfEren had two objects in view, the one avowed, the 
other concealed : the first to effect a junction with 
d'Aymar ; the second to captitre Trincomali : the first 
appeared certain ; tlie second conld only be accomplished 
by " great daring." 

Passing Kank&l, Naonr, and Negapatam, the fleet 
arrived at Batacola, twenty leagues sooth of Trincomali, 
on the 9th Angnst. Here it was joined by the Bellona, 
& frigate of 36 guns, jast retoming from an indecisive 
hand-to-hand encounter with the Coventry, 32. Her 
captain, M. de Fierrevert, & nephew of Snfiren, bad been 
killed in the action. 

Snffren waited at Batacola till the 31st August, when 
he was joined by the St. Michael and the lUtutre^, 
escorting seven transports with troops and stores, and 
accompanied by the corvette La Fortune. Whilst lying 
at Batacola he received despatches from France and 
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ths isluids. Amongst those firom the l&tter was one 
from BuBsy in which that general pointed oat how mnoh 
to be regretted it was that the French posBWsed no 
lurboar on the eaatem coast eqnal to Trinoomali. It 
floniiot be said that this letter decided Safiren, for his 
mind bad been preTionsl; made up ; bnt it is probable 
that this opinion of a man who had a great reputation 
on matters connected with India greatly strengthened 
his determination to strike for Trincomali. 

The reinforcements broaght by d'Aymar did Jiot 
remain long in Batacola. One day was spent in 
distribnting to the sereral ships the mnnitione and stores 
of which they were in need. The next day, 22Qd Angnst, 
tiie entire fleet set sail, and the same evening cast anchor 
in front of Trincomali. Early on the morning of the 
25th Saf&en, having well examined the fortifications, 
moved his fleet to the east of the forts protecting the 
town, vnth the intention to land there his troopB, to the 
number of 2400. ThiB was effected withont opposition 
the same evening. On the 26th batteries were con- 
stmcted to play on the eastern t&ee of the fort. On 
t^e 27th, 26th, and 2dth, firewaa opened and oontinned 
until, on the evening of the last-named day, a breach 
had been effected in the fortifications. Early on the 
following morning Soffren summoned the com- 
mandant to surrender. After a long debate, the 
commanding officer. Captain Macdoweli seeing that 
further resistance was useless, agreed to give up the 
place on the condition that he and his troops should he 
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transported to Madras and be tree to aerre in the var. 
The French then entered into posBession. 

Trineomali capitulated on the 81st August. It was 
occupied hy the French on the Ist September. On the 
2nd the fleet of Sir Edward Hughes appeared in sight of 
the place. 
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IV. 



Wb have seen that Sir Edward Hughes, after delaying 
for nearly a fortnight before Negapatam, at last took hia 
fieet to MadraB to refit. He arrived there on the 20th 
July, and there he was joined by the Sceptre and San 
Carlos. 

The damages which many of hiB BhipB had snatained 
were considerable, and he was forced to make extra- 
ordinary exertions to repair them. It had occnrred to 
him that the French commander might take advantage 
of the state of his vessels, and the gain of a fortnight's 
time, to make an attempt npon Trincomali. To guard 
as much as possible against such an attempt, he des- 
patched the Monmouth and the Sceptre with sappUes of 
men and ammunition to that place.* Thinking this 
BofBcient, his anxiety on the subject ceased. It was soon 
roused, however, to a greater extent than ever. 

I have mentioned that the French frigate BeUona 
fought an indecisive action with the Corentr^ofTBatacola; 
but I did not then state that the combating vessels had 
approached sufficiently near to that place to enable the 

■ These shipa were deMiied by the French fleet on the Srd of Aogoat 
off KegspaUm. It is probable Uiat they did not go fOither. 
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captain of the latter ship to see the whole French 
fieet at anchor. He at once crowded on sail to cany the 
news quickly to Madras. He reachedMadras in the middle 
of Angnst, and gave the first intimation to Sir £. Hughes 
of the dangerous proximity to Trincomali of his enemy. 
Sir Edward used all the despatch possible to hasten his 
departure for Gejion. At length he set out, but, delayed 
by contrary winds, he arrived before Triuoomali only to see 
the French flag fiying on all the forts, and the French 
fleet at anchor in the bay. 

Suf&en saw, not unmoved, the English fleet in the 
offing. It was not necessary for him to go out and fight 
it, for he had succeeded to the fullest extent of his expec- 
tations. He had taken TrincomaU. There were not 
wanting officers in his fieet to urge upon him to ran no 
fiirther risk. The party which, ever since his departure 
from the islands, had constantly endeavoored to thwart 
his measures, had been weakened but not annihilated, 
by the deportation to France of de Gillart, de Manrrille, 
and de Porbin. The head of this party was his second 
in command, M. de Tromelin, captain of the ship 
AnnUdl. Supported by de St. Felix of ttie Artimen, by 
de la Landelle of the Bizarre, and others, de Tromelin 
ui^ed upon the commodore the advisability of resting 
upon his laurels. " The issue of a combat," he said, 
" was uncertain, and might deprive them of all that 
" they had gained." Snchwas their ostensible reason; 
but it cannot be doubted that it was used to cover alike 
their jealousy of their chief, and their longing desire to 
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retnm to the soft beanties of the Isle of France. As for 
de Tromelin, he had held back in every action, and it 
was a matter of sorprise that be had not been deported 
with the others after the last engagement. 

It is necesaar; to give this snmmar; of the debates 
which preceded the action, becaase they exercised a 
momentous influence on the action itself. 

Before giving a decisive answer to his peace-pleading 
captains, Snflren determined to ascertain the number of 
the enemy's vessels. He accordingly signalled to the 
frigate Beliona to reconnoitre. The BeUona in a very 
short space of time signalled back that there were twelve 
English ships. This decided SofFren. He had fourteen.* 
Turning to his advisers, be said, " If the enemy had 
" more ships than I have, I would abstain; if he bad 
" an equal number, I could scarcely refrain ; but as he 
" has fewer, there is no choice ; we must go out and 
" fight him." 

The fact is that Snf&en saw, though his captains 
would not or could not see, that a grand opportunity, 
possibly the last, now offered to strike a decisive blow 
for dominion in Southern India. Could he but destroy, 

' The French fleet ooDBiited of IcHfrtu, 74; VIUtiitTt,7i; VOrkntli; 
VAnnilal, 74 ; I'Jrt^tien, 64 ; U Sivire, 64 ; U St. Michel, 64 ; U 
Briliani, 64 ; U Sphinx, 64 ; I'Ajax, 64 ; U Vtngiur, 64 ; U BUam, 64 ; 
le Petit Annibal, BO ; and fbai frigates, cturjing in all 10B8 gane. The 
EDglieh fleet comptiMd the Hero, 74 ; the Burford, 74 ; the Sultan, 74 ; 
the Superb, 74 ; the Honarea, 74 ; the Exeter, 64 ; the Sceptre, 64 ; 
tbe Eagle, M ; the Magiutmine, 64 ; the Moruiumth, 64 ; the 7m, C6 ; 
Uie Woreetttr, 64 ; and Stb bigatee and one sorrette, oairying^in all 
976gims. 
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or effectiully. disable, the fleet of Sir Edwurd Hoghes, 
ereiything was still possible. Bassy was on the point 
of amving; Haidar All still lived, threatening the 
English possessions all round Madras ; the attenuated 
Ei^lish army, deprived of its fleet, would be unable to 
keep the field ; and there was nothing to prevent the 
victorious French fleet firom sailing with the monsoon 
wind to Madras, and crushing out the domination of the 
English in the countries south of the river Krishna. 
There was the one obstacle offered by the twelve ships 
of Sir Edward Hughes ; and SaEfren had fourteen. 

That Suf&en entertained such hopes is beyond a doubt. 
Writing to a friend on the 14th, after the battle I am 
about to describe, and alluding to the oTcellent conduct 
of the captain of the lUuitre M. de Bruyares do 
Cbalabte, he used this expression ; " No one could have 
" borne himself better than he did ; if all had done like 
" him, we should have been masters of India for 
" ever."* 

But let us now turn to the events of this memorable 
^y. Decided by the signal from the BeUona to fight, 
S(U&en, after a short exhortation to his captains, weighed 
anchor, and stood out towards the enemy who appeared 
inclined to entice him gently away from the harbour. 
As he approached, he signalled to form line in the pre- 
arranged order. This signal, though repeated again 
and again, was so badly executed by some of the 

* This latter ma pnblisbed in ths Gaztttt it Frane* of Slat Haioh, 
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m^content captains, that it appeared to the English 
as if their enemy was about, after all, to decline an 
engagement. At length, however, their intentiong 
became cleat. Their line, thoogh badly formed — the 
ships being at nneqnal distances from each other, here 
crowded, there separated by a long interval — approached 
till within cannonshot. 

So&en, dissatisfied with the oneqaal formation his 
Bhips had taken up, signalled then to his captains to 
reserve their fire till they should be at close quarters 
with the enemy. He endeavoured to enforce this order 
l^ firing a gnu. The signal was misunderstood to signify 
the immediate opening of fire. The fire accordingly 
opened eimultaneously along the whole line of the fieet. 
The compliment was quickly returned, and in a few 
minutes the action became general. 

Leaving for a moment the van and rear guards of both 
fleets, we will turn our attention to the centre, in which 
the rival commandera were opposed to each other. The 
French centre was composed of the Hirog, the Illustre, 
the Sphinx, the Fla/ma/nd, and the Petit Annibal. Of 
these five the Sphinx and the Petit Annibal had, by bad 
seamanship or ill-will on the part of their captains, 
mixed themselves with the vanguard, the FUmiand bad 
tacked herself on the rearguard, whilst, on the other 
hand, the Jjax, of the rearguard, had joined the centre. 
It was then, with only three vessels, the Hiros, the 
lUugtre, and the Jjax, that Snffi-en came to close 
quarters with the English admiral. 

4 A 
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Here he fonnd ready to receive him, and srrsnged 
with that care for discipline and obedience to orders 
which is one of the glories of the English services, the 
Bwrford, the Superb, the Sultan, the Eagle, the Hero, 
and the Monarca, For one honr the nneqoal combat 
lasted, fonght with admirable courage on both sides ; at 
the end of that period Snffren saw that the odds were 
too great, and that, unless he received prompt assistance, 
he must succamb. He signalled, therefore, to the St, 
Michel, commanded by d'Aymar, and to the Annibal, 
commanded by de Tromelin, to come to his aid. Neither 
obeyed. De Kersaison, however, brought np the Brillant, 
tbongh not in a position to offer the most effectnal 
assistance. 

Whilst this mnrderons hand-to-hand conSict was 
going on in the centre, the two extremities continued 
ponnding at each other at long distances. In this the 
French had somewhat the advantage. The Exeter was 
disabled, and forced to draw out of the line ; the I»\a 
suffered severely, and her captain, Lnmley, was killed ; 
the Worcester, who lost her captain. Wood, and the 
Monmouth, were riddled. On the French side, the Con- 
solante, a 40-gnn frigate, which had been brought into 
action, lost her captain, P4an ; the VengeuT, having 
fired away aU her ammunition, withdrew from the line, 
and caaght fire, with dif&oulty extinguished ; the re- 
mainder of the squadron continued to fire without order, 
and at long diBtances, notwithstanding that the signal 
for close action was still flying on the commodore's ship. 
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At four o'clock id the sfteruoon, the fight having 
lasted then one hour and a half, the Bitoatioii of the 
French commodore had become extremely critical. The 
Jjax bad been so riddled aa to be able to retire only 
with the greatest difficulty. The Heros, the lUustre, and 
the BriUtmt bad to bear ansupported the weight of the 
concentrated fire of the centre division of the English 
fieet. At four o'clock the ArUsien came to the com- 
modore's rescue ; bnt eren then the odds were too great. 
About five o'clock the mainmast, the fore topmast, and 
the mizen topmast of the H^ob came down with a 
tremendous crash. The hurrahs of the English first 
showed Snfiren that they thought he had struck his 
flag. Not for long did they remain under this delusion. 
Bushing on the poop, Snffiren cried with a voice that 
sounded above the roar of the combat: "Bring flags; 
" bring up all the white flags that are below and cover my 
." ship with them," These words inspired bis men with 
renewed energy. The contest continued with greater 
fuiy than ever. The Burford, the Sultan, and the 
Superb had already felt, and now felt agaib its effects. 
Hope was beginning to rise, when at the moment it was 
whispered to SnfTreu that he had already expended 
1800 rounds of shot, and that his ammunition was 
«xbausted! 

Powder, however, remained, and with powder alone 
he continued the fire, so as to delude the enemy. Bat 
he had begun to despair; already be was tbiuking of 
spiking the guns, and, enticing the enemy's ships close 
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to him, of bloving up his abip and her neigbboorB with 
her, when an evaDt oecatred which changed the fortanes 
of the day. 

Saddenly, at half-past five, the wind shifted &om the 
sonth-west to the east-soiith-east. This enabled the 
vanguard of the French fleet to come to the aid of, and to 
cover, its centre. At the same time the English fleet wore. 
Bnt on resuming its position it had no longer the hardly- 
prised ships of the French centre to encounter, but 
those of the vangnard which till then had only engaged 
at a distance and were comparatively Iresh. 

The battle then re-engaged. But now it was the 
turn of the French. The Hero iost her mainmast at 
twenty minutes past six and her mizenmast soon after. 
The maintopmast of the Worcester was shot away about 
the same time. The Superb, the Burford, the Eagle^ 
and the MoTiTn&uth had previoaaly been disabled. 

At length night fell, and the engagement ceased — 
another drawn battle. Both fleets remained all night 
near the scene of action. The next morning that of the 
French entered the harbour of TriocomaU, the English 
set sail for Madras.* 

• It iB Tory difflonlt to reoonoile the aoooants giren bj the liTal a«tor» 
of tlie latter put of the letion. Tbe Bngbsh writeis BBseit tbat tbe 
French eotered the hsTbonr ibat Ter; night. Yiee-Admirol Bougt-Wil- 
lanmez and the Frecoh snthoritieB of tbe time asseri that SufEren 
■ignalled io chase the Soglieb, bnt that they got awa; ; and that tho 
francb entered Trincoinali the next moming. Troth Tonld appeal to 
be that both sides weie thoronghl; eihansted, and were glad to disoon- 
tinne the battle ; that hotb anchored that night □eat to where the; had 
fooght, and that the French entered the harbonr earlj in the morning. 
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Such was the great sea fight off Trincomali . That th» 
majorityaf the French captains behaved diegraoefally was 
broadly asserted by Suffren, and was admitted by his 
adversaries. Iq the EDglish accounts published in India 
at that period those captains were stigmatised as being 
" unworthy to serve so great a man," whilst even in the 
C(dcutta Gazette it was admitted that Suffren had been 
very badly seconded. There can scarcely be a doubt 
that he was right in saying as be did in the letter I have 
already referred to, that if all had fought like the captain 
of the Ill-mtre he would have mastered Southern India. 
As it was, the battle was not without his effect on the 
campaign. 

The Madras Government was so sensible of the 
damages sustained by the English fleet, and so cognizant 
of the enterprising spirit of the French commodore, 
that they ordered their army to fall back on Madras. 
Had there been at the head of the French land forces a 
man possessing but the atom of a brain, the dream of 
Dnpleix, of Lally, and of Suffren, might even then have 



The consequences to some of the French captains 
were serious. On the 13th September de Tromelin of 
the Annibal, de St. F61iz of the Artisien, and de la 
Landelle of the Bizarre, were shipped off the Isle of 
France. They were accompanied by de Galles of the 
Petit Annual, whose health rendered necessary the 



The French fleet having repaired damages, and 
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hftTing loat one of its yeasels (I'Orient), which struct on 
a rock the morning after the action, sailed &om 
Trincomali on the 30th September, and arrived off 
Kadalur on the 4th October. Here Suffren bad the 
misfortane to lose the Bizarre which, taken too near the 
shore, ran aground. On the 16th, he set out with the 
remainder of his ships to winter at Achin. He arrived 
there on the 7th November. 

It is time now to take a glance at the land operations. 
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We left the French anxiliar; Und force under Dnchemin 
in the strongly fortified poBition of Ealinnr, — a position 
in which Haidar Ali had left them in disgast at the 
condnct of their commander, to go in person with his 
own troops alone to batBe the designs of Coote on Ami 
{2nd June, 1782). We have seeu how he accomplished 
that task. Shortly after the action which took place 
before that fortress, and the more trifling skirmishes 
that followed, the English army retired to the Ticinity of 
Madras. 

On his side Haidar Ali cantoned his main army on 
the high ground near the river Foni, sixteen miles north 
of Arcot, conducting thence the siege of Teller. Thence 
also he despatched his son Tippn, with a considerable 
force, to counteract the manoeuvres of the English on 
the western coast. The French aauliary force andet 
Dochemin remained intrenched near Kadalur in a state 
of complete inactivity. Here on the 18th September 
Dnchemin, who had been long ailing, died. He was 
sncceeded by Count d'Offelize, the colonel of the regiment 
of Anstrasia, a man respected for his judgment and 
good sense. 
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But it was BooQ Been that active hostilities had hy no 
means ceaBed. Taking advantage of the abeence of 
Haidar at Kadalur, whither he had repaired for his 
interview with the French commodore, Sir Eyre Coote 
had Bucceeded by a sudden and rapid march, in intro- 
ducing a BIX month's supply of stores and ammunition 
into the threatened fortress of Vellor. Haidar, who bad 
too late received intelligence of his enemy's movement, 
hastened to attempt to defeat it, but arrived only in 
time to witness its aacceesfal execution. Haidar then 
returned to his camp on the river Foni. Coote, waiting 
until the excitement caused by his recent raid should have 
subsided, thought it might just be possible to steal a 
march upon the ruler of MjBore, and, pouncing upon 
Kadalur, not only to seize that fortified depot, but to 
destroy at a blow the French auxiliary force. He had 
every hope that in this attempt he would be supported 
by the firigate and transports containing stores and a 
battering train, which had been expedited from Madras 
for that porpose. He therefore attempted it. 

Succeeding in eluding the vigilance of Haidar, Coote 
found himself, on the 6th September, on the red hills 
near Pondichery. He commanded thence a complete 
view of the sea. Bat to his disappointment not a sail 
was to be seen. There was but a march between him 
and the French encampment. Without a battering 
train, however, the chances of success were slight, and 
repulse would be &tal, for Haidar would not long delay 
to act on his communications. As it was, even, his 
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position was fall of peril. Still be maintained it for 
some days, straining his eyes towards the sea. Nor did 
he cease to hope, ontil an express from Madras informed 
him that Trincomali had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, and that the fleet, badly treated in an encounter 
before that place, was in fiill sail for Madras. He at 
once resigned hope and fell back on the presidency town. 
Seldom, it may be safely afBrmed, have English 
interests in Southern India been exposed to greater 
danger than they were on this occasion, Haidat was 
encamped in an impregnable position within easy 
distance of Madras ; two thousand of the &med 
horsemen of Mysore encircled the capital endeavonring 
to cat off supplies ; a large addition to ihe French land 
force was momentarily expected; the fleet, by the 
eaptnre of Trincomali, had been deprived of the only 
posaible place of reftige on the Goromandel coast daring 
the N.E. monsoon, then about to break : and, added to 
all, a famine, such as had not been known for years, was 
devastating the country.* It seemed that it required 

* A ooDtemporary, tlie antJior of Trantactiom in Jnilla, Triting thiea 
jTBta after the event, thai describes the fjunine snd ita eoDseqneDMS : 
" A* this moment a bmine raged in Madras and erer; part of Ute Oar- 
□atde, and b; the tempest dow described, all foreign resooroea that 
depended on an intereonrae bj aea were at an end. • • • Xhe 
toftds, liie oatletB and even the etieets [of Madras) vera everyirhere 
choked np with heaps of dead and orowda of the djing. Two hmjdied 
at least of the natives perished entj day in the streets and the 
■aboibs. * * * All was dons which private charity sotild do ; fant 
it waa a whole people in beggary ; a nation wMoh stretohed ont its hand 
fin food. • • • For eighteen months did this destraetiQii rage from 
the gate* ol Uadras to the gates of Taqot." 
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bat one energetic push on the part of the enemy to 
make the whole edifice of British etipremacy topple OTer. 

The damageB Bnatained by the EugliBh ships in the 
action off rrincomali rendered it dangerous for them to 
wait the first burst of the monsoon in the open roadstead 
of Madras. Sir Edward Haghes, therefore, immediately 
after his arrival, announced to the Governor, Lord 
Macartney, bis intention to take bis fleet ronnd to 
Bombay as soon as he should be able to patch np the 
injm^d ships. In vain did the Governor remonstrate. 
Sir Edward Hughes was obdurate, and rightly obdurate. 
He knew well the force of the monsoon and his inability 
to brave it. He therefore adhered to his resolution. 

His efforts to put his ships in order, to re-viotnal and 
re-equip them, were stimulated not less by the close 
proximity of the monsoon, than by a report which 
reached Madras that Suf&en was about to make an 
attempt on Kegapatam.* With all his efforts, however, 
Hngbes could not sail before the 15th October ; but on 
the 15th October be sailed. 

The morning of the ISth had been threatening, 
showing every indications of a storm. The result did 
not belie the promise. The following morning the long 
line of coast off Madras was strewed with wrecks ; 
many vessels foundered, some were driven on shore. 
Of the small craft containing the rice supplies which had 
been sent from the more northern ports and roadsteads, 
not a single one remained. 

* He hid been seen off NegapEdam on the Ist Oclobei. 
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The ships of Sir Edward Hughes though they escaped 
shsolnte destraction met with little short of it. For a 
whole month no two ships of the fleet conld speak with 
each other. The Swperb, which carried the admiral'a 
Bag, had heen at an early date reduced to saoh a 
condition that Sir Edward took the first opportiiDity to 
shift his flag to the Sultan. They were upwards of two 
months in making the voyage to Bombay. And when 
the admiral arrived there on the 20th December, he 
arrived with a shattered fleet and with sickly crews.* 

Four days after the departure of Sir Edward Hoghes 
from Madras, Sir Robert Bickerton arrived there vrith 
five ships of war and a large nomber of transports 
having on board abont 4000 infantry and 340 cavalry. 
Having landed these he, too, sailed for Bombay. 

Meanwhile Suffren had arrived at Achin (7th 
Hovember). He stayed there till the 15th January, 
engaged in refitting his ships, in attending to his crews, 
and in sending cruisers into the Bay of Bengal, where 
they made some important captures-t Early in January 
he heard of the death of Haidar Ali (7th December.) 
He determined therefore to return at once to the 

* It ia & cnrioDa cironmatands oonnscted vitb the law ol Btorms, firat 
that SoSren, who left Eadollir the Bome 3&j as that on which Sir E. 
Hughes left Madras, expeTi«nc«d only floe wefttber. Be notiesd the 
coming atorm and aioided it ; that Sir B. Bickeiton Tsaohsd Hadias 
with five soil of the line on the 19tb October vithout eiperienoing bad 
weather ; that he left it, the Tery day he had landed his troops, for 
Bombay, and amved there some weeks before Bii E. Hoghea without 
experiencing any bad weather in tranait. 

t Amon^ otheta the Coventry, a frigate oanying 82 gniu. 
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Coromandel ooaat to concert tesh measnreB with Tippft 
Saltan. 

SnE&ec, sailing on the 15tk January, arriyed <£ 
Kadaltit earl; in Febraary. He was surprised to find 
there neither tidings of Bnsey, nor any news regarding 
two shipa of his fleet, the Annibal and Bellona, which 
he had sent to croise in the Bay of Bengal. He stayed 
there bat a few days ; then, haTing detached two of his 
ships, the St. Michel and the Coventry, towards Madras 
to intercept an English convoy, he sailed for Trincomali, 
and arrived there on the 23rd Febmary. 

Here he was joined not only by his miBsiog ships, 
bnt, on the 10th March, by the squadron which was 
escorting Bassy, coDsisting of three line of battle ships, 
one Mgate and thirty-two transports. 

The troops under the command of the Msrqnis de 
Bossy, consisting of abotit 2300 men,* were escorted to 
the Coromandel coast and were landed safely at Porto 
Novo on the 19th March. I propose now to show the 
state in which the new commander found the affairs of 
the French and their ally. 

The English having concluded peace with the 
M&rhit&B had, early in the year, made in commani- 
cation with them so strong a demonstration on the 
western coast, that Tippd had been forced to start with 
the bulk of his army to defend his own dominions. Bat 

* They oouriBted of detaobmentB tiom ths reftiment de U Muk, 
from tbs leginient d'Aqnitaina, from tiis Bojtl BoomIUod, and id 300 
STtJUei7 men. 
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before this had liappened Oeneral Stuart had enoceeded 
Sir Eyre Goote in command of the English forces at 
Madras. Keinforced, aa we have seen, Stuart moved in 
February on to Karanguh and Wandewash, the fortifi- 
cations of which places he destroyed. The Mysorean 
army ander Tippa and the French anxiUaries under 
d'Offelize were occupying a position at the time within 
twelve miles of Wandewash, and an action between their 
army and the English seemed at one time imminent ; 
bnt Tippu's preparations had not been completed when 
Stnart offered battle, and when Tippn's plans had 
matnred Stnart had retired. It was immediately after 
this that Tippn started with the bnlk of his army and 
one French regiment for Mysore, leaving SOOO infantry 
and 7000 cavalry at the disposal of d'Offelize. 

The English anthorities still clung to the plan of 
wresting, by a combined attack by sea and land, the 
fortified depot of Eadalur firom the French. Arrange- 
ments having been concerted with Sir Edward Hughes, 
Stnart set out from the vicinity of Madras on the Slst 
April, at the head of about 15,000 men.* As he 
advanced to Wandewash, d'Offelize, whose European 
force had been reduced to about 600 men, fell back in 
the direction of Kadalnr. 

Buesy, we have seen, arrived at Kadalnr on the 19th 
March, in plenty of time, by an active initiative, to pre- 
vent the investiture of that place. But the Bussy who 

■ He set out with about 3000 EnropsaoB and 11,500 natiTes, bat nos 
Joined almoBt immsdiotely b; GOO EmopennB just landed. 
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returaed to India id 1783 was no longer the hardy 
warrior who had electrified Southern India in the years 
hetween 1764 and 1760 ; who had made of the Snbadar 
of the Delihan a French prefect, and whose capacity to 
dare had BnppUed the want of soldiers. If the Bosay 
of 1766, by his genina, his activity, his daring, his 
saccesB, foiefihadowed in some respects the illustrioas 
warrior who, jnst forty years later, displayed the same 
qualities to conquer Italy, the Bussy of 1783, corrupted 
hy wealth, enervated by luxury, and careful only of his 
ease, more resembled that scion of the House of Bourbon, 
once his sovereign, who consecrated all his hours to his 
mietressee, who left the nomination of the generals of 
the armies of France to a de Pompadour, and who 
banished a Choiseul on the requisition of a Dn Barry ! 

Bussy, then, instead of acting with vigour, did nothing. 
He did not even show himself to his men. He kept him- 
self — ^to borrow the language of one of his countrymen — 
" invisible in his tent like a rich Nabob." Instructed 
by Colonel d'Offelize of the advance of the English, and 
informed by that ofBcer that he pledged himself to main- 
tain his force at Fermac61, if he were but sapported, 
Bussy not only refused, but abandoned every outlying 
fortification and fell back within Eadalur. 

The fort of Kadalior was a quadrangle of unequal 
aides, extremely weak in many respects, and possessing 
an indifferent flanking defence. From two to four miles 
from its western foce inland were the hills of Banda- 
palam. A little eataaiy formed by the sea covered the 
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eastern and Boathem faces. It was defended by the 
whole French force, redaced now, by sicknesB and de- 
tachments lent to Tippn, to 2300 Enropeans, and by a 
Mysorean force of 8000 infitntry and 7000 horse. 

The English army Brrived before Eadallir on the 4th 
June. On the 7th, secnre of the support of the fleet, 
which had arrived at Porto Novo, it made a circuit ronnd 
the hill and took ap a position two miles soothward 
&om the fort, its left resting on the hills, its right on 
the esttiary. In making this circoit, Stuart bo e^qrased 
his left to the enemy, that the major of the regiment of 
Anstrasia, de Boisseaax, ventmred to distnrb the "French 
" Nabob" in his tent, to point ont the capital crime the 
English were committing. Bnt Bns^, not with difS- 
cnlty, restrained himself. He had artired at a time of 
life when men no longer attack. 

It vra.B only when Stuart bad definitely taken op his 
poaition to the eoath that Boasy formed np his force 
outside Ksdalor, in a line nearly parallel to the enemy, 
and began to cover it with intrenchments. 

On the ISth General Stuart ordered an attack on the 
right of the French line under the command of Colonel 
Kelly. The attack, aft^ gaining two positions, was, 
thanks to the skill and energy of Colonel d'OSelize, 
repulsed with great loss at the third. The success of 
the French seemed assured, but they pnrsued the 
retiring enemy too far, ttai Qeneral Stuart, noticing his 
opportunity came up between them and their intrench- 
ments, and gained a position which woqM enable him, 
5 
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as BooD as hie battering train, then on board tbe Seet, 
should be landed, to command the entire French line of 
defence. Upon this the fight ceased, and Bossy, who 
for tbe day had exchanged his tent for a palanquin, 
withdrew his troops during the night within Eadal^. 

All this time the sea had been commanded by the 
English fleet. But on the evening of the day on which 
the French had been driven within Kadalur, a circnm- 
Btance occurred which brings again upon the scene the 
illustrious French admiial" at the hoar of the direst 
needs of his country. 

We left Sufiren on the 19th March landing the army 
of Bnssy at Porto Novo, Coasting then sontfawards, he 
arrived on the 11th April, after a slow and difBcnlt 
journey, within sight of Trincomali. In spite of the 
presence of the English off the coast he entered the 
harbour, and at once set to work to refit his fleet. Of his 
fifteen ships all but five were still under repair, when, on 
the 24th May, the English fleet again passed Trinco- 
mali in full sail to the south. Imagining that this 
demonstration was but a feint to draw him towards 
Kadalur so that Trincomali might be captured in his 
absence, Suflren contented himself with sending some 
transports escorted by Mgates to Kadal^, and continued 
his repairs. Again, on the 81st May, the English fleet 
appeared, bearing northwards, and this time it even made 
a demonstration to attack the harbonr. But it was only 

* Soffren bad been promoted id March, lTB3,to the rank of lieutenant* 
g&nfrai, a title aorresponding to that of Tice-admiral. 
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& demonBtratioQ. At the end of two days Sir Edward 
Hughes went on to take up at Porto Novo a position which 
was to snpport the attack of the land army on Kadalur. 
Two days later the French frigates and transports which 
had been sent to convey stores to Kadalur returned to 
Trincomali. The senior captain of the expedition hrought 
with him a letter &om Bnssy, written early in June, 
painting his needs and imploring assistance. 

Snffiren was not the man t« turn a deaf ear to an 
exhortation of that nature. It is true that he knew his 
fleet to be inferior in number, in condition, and in weight 
of metal to that of the enemy;" bnt he felt that the 
interests of France would be better served by his pro- 
voking an unequal contest, the issue of which might 
■ however be fovourable, than by allowing her last army 
to succumb without a blow.t He therefore did not 
hesitate for a moment. He did not even consult any 
one ; but summoning on board the flagship the captains 
of his fleet, he informed them in a few spirit-stirring 
words that the army at Kadalur was lost unless the fleet 
went to succour it ; and that the glory of saving it was 
reserved for them ; and that, whatever might be the 
resnlt, they would at least attempt it. 

These words were received by the assembled captains 
vdth the greatest enthusiasm. Instantly every hand 

* The Fienob feet coiiBiBted ol fifteen ships of war and one frigate 
ouTjing 1008 guns; the Englljh of eighteen Bhips of wax, catiTing, 
1302 gnna. 

t The eondact of Snflren on tiiia ocouion m&j well be contnwCed with 
that of d'Ache in 1761.— Vide Hittory of the French in India. 

5 B 
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lent itself to the work. The orewB of all but three of the 
frigates were transferred to the line of battle ships to 
bring np the complement of these to working capacity. 
On the 11th June the fleet left Trinoomali. On th» 
evening of the 18th it came within sight of Kadalur to 
gladden by its appearance the hearts of the soldiers who 
had been forced that day to retire within its fortifications. 

Sir Edward Haghes was at Porto Novo. His light 
ships having signalled the French fleet, he at once stood 
in for Kadalur, and anchored in front of it. The 14th 
and 15th, the state of the wind rendered it impossible- 
for Soffren to force on an action, and the English 
admiral, rightly regarding the capture of Kadal'or as the 
main object of the campaign, conceived that he best 
contributed to the accomplishment of that object by 
covering the besieged fort. On the 16th, however, the 
wind changed, and the French fleet bore down on ita 
enemy. The English admiral at once weighed anchor 
and stood to sea, hoping that by standing out and 
catching the light breezes which he thought he detected 
in the open, he might bear down in his turn and take 
Sufirea at disadvantage. But this did not happen, and 
Suf&en, still bearing towards the coast, reaped the fruit 
of his happy audacity by occupying, without firing a shot, 
the place in front of Kadalur which had just been vacated 
by bis English rival ! 

It is impossible to speak in terms of too high com- 
mendation of this display of combined genius and daring. 
To beat on the open sea a fleet of equal or of greater 
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niinibers is no doabt a splendid achievement ; but it ia an 
achieTement in whicli the lower nature of man, that 
which IB termed bmte force, has a considerable share. 
But to gain all the effect of a victory without fighting, to 
dislodge an enemy snperior in numbers from a position 
of -vital importance without firing a shot — that indeed is 
an exercise of the highest faculties of man's higher 
nature, a feat of intellectual power not often bestowed, 
but geneially combined, when given, with that strength 
of nerve which knows when and how to dare,* 

The clocks of Eadal6r were striking half-past eight 
when Snffren anchored before the town. With the 
prescience of a true commander he had discovered that 
of the two enemies before him it was necessary to drive 
off the one before attacking the oQtet. Were he to 
lend his sailors to join in an attaok on General Stuart, 
he might at any moment be assailed at a disadvantage 

* Itu onrionB to note the manner in vhiob thie achieTement 19 alladed 
to b7 Engliih wrileTB. "WiYtB, with hia uBiia] Btntightforwu-dneaaiwritaa 
UnlB : "Od the 16tb, he (Haghea) neighed anchor, -with the eipectaUou 
of bringing the enetaj to close action, but BOch was the snperior ekill or 
tbrtone of H. Baflren that on the aame night, at half-past eight, he 
Aoehored abreast of the fort, and the dawn of da}' presented to the 
English arm; before Onddalore the morti^g spectacle of the French 
fleet in the exact position abandoDed hj their own on the preTioaa da;, 
the English fleet being iniiaible and ita aitiution □□known." The 
AQthor of Memoiri of the late War in Ana, himself a combatant, speaks 
of the French Sect as " a eraz; fleet, conaisting of fifteen sail of ships, 
half of them in varj bad condition." He merely mentions that "it 
OMnpied the place vacated by Sir &. Hnghes' fleet, consisting of eighteen 
coppered ships (their erewa greatly debilitated by siekness)." Campbell 
ftud the mitet of the Trantacttoni pass oTer the event in silence. Even 
Mill ignores It ; bat it ia a well-attested fact 
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by Admiral Hughes. Instead therefore of dieemharMng 
his own men he embarked 1000 soldiers to Btrengthan 
his ships. 

This embarkation took place on the 17th. On the 
18th Suffren weighed anchor and stood out, but neither 
on that day nor on the day following could he sncceed 
in bringing the enemy to action. On the 2tHh Sir 
£dward Hughes, whose men were suffering from scurvy, 
and whose supplies of water were running short,* 
found it absolutely necessary to accept a contest or to 
bear np for Madras. He chose the former alternative. 

In the contest which was about to commence Sufiren 
was in number of ships, in their condition, and in 
weight of metal considerably inferior to the English.t 
On the other hand his ships were better manned. But 
that which gave him the greatest confidence was the 

* He had lost, during little more tboD a mouth, neorlj 3000 mwi 
from the mine caase. It is to this that the EugUsh writetB attribute his 
nnwillingneBB to accept an engagement. 

t The EcgliBh Seet consisted of the Gibraltar, 80, Oie Defence, 71, 
the Hero, 74, the Siillan, 74, the Suptrb, 74, the Cumberland, 74, the 
Mimarca, 70, the Burford, 70, the luflexiblr, 64, tho Exeter, 64, the 
WoTce»ler, 61, tbe dfriea, 64, the Sceptre, 64, the MagTiamine, S4, the 
Eagle, 64, the Monmouth, 64, the Bristol, 50, the Isit, 50. 

The French Sect, o! the Pendant, 74, tbe Argonaute, 74, tbe Hfrot, 
74, the Iliiutre, 74, the Jnnibal, 74, the Sphini, 64, the Brillant, 64, 
th9^jai,64, the Vengeur.Gi.tbe Sivire,%i,ibe Hardi,6i,&eArte»iat, 
64, the St. Michel, 60, the Flamanit, 60, tbe Petit Annibal, SO, and tbe 
CoTuolante frigate, 40, brought into the line. The French had also 
three ftigatea, the Fine, the CiiopUre, and the Covenlry. On board of 
one of those, in consequence of an express oidei of the king, proToksd 
by the captnra of Coont de Qraase in his contest with Rodney, Buffren 
hoisted his Sag during the action. The English bad also two &igst«a, 
ths Active and the Medea. 
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quality of his captaius. For the first time the ships of 
his fleet were commanded by men whom he cottld 
tmet. 

At qoarter-past four in the afWnoon, the two fleets, 
having come within range, ahnostsimoltaneoasly opened 
fire. Immediately afterwards the Flamand, 60, 
attempting to pierce the enemy's line, was attacked ob 
both sides by the Exeter and the Inflexible. Her 
captain, de Salvart, was killed, bat the first lieutenant 
succeeded in rescuing her from her periloas position. 

WhUst this was being attempted the Hiroa and 
lUustre engaged at once the Superb, the Monarcor and 
the Burford; the Argonaute the StUtan; the Petit 
Annibal the Africa ,- the Vengeur the Magnamine ; 
the Hwrdi at once the Bristol and the Monmouth. In 
the rear diTision the Fendant encountered first the 
Injlexible and then the Gibraltar, whilst the Sphinx 
tackled the Defence. The other ships of both fleets 
were not less actively engaged. 

At about half-past five the mizen topmast of the 
Fendant caught fire, and her ooiomander was forced to 
take her for a moment out of the line. The Gibraltar, 
with whom she had been engaged, seized this opportunity 
to attempt to break the French line, bat the Flamand 
Gorere'd her consort and kept the enemy at bay till the 
fire was extinguished, and the Fendant returned to her 
position. 

The mnrderous contest was kept up on both sides 
until past seven o'clock, when darkness supervened and 
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the firing ceased. Neither fleet had lost a ship, both 
had been severely handled ; bat the practical victor? 
wonld be naturally to that which woald be able to 
compel the other to retire &om the Ticinity of Kadalur. 
That qaestion was soon dedded. 

During the night the French fleet beat abont endea- 
Tonring to remain close to Xadallir, but the cnrrents 
took it down to Pondichery. There, in the conree of 
of the following day, it anchored but early on the 
morning of the 22nd, his light sbipB signalling the 
English fleet bearing N.N.E., Snflren immediately 
weighed anchor and etood out in pnrsnit. When, 
however, he reached Kadalur the enemy was no longer 
in sight ; Sir E. Hughes had borne up for Madras.* 

Thus then had SnfTren by combined skill and volonr 
attained one of his objeote. He had driven one enemy 
from the coast ; he would now aid in forcing the other to 
retreat. That same eveniiig, the 23rd Jnne, he landed 
not only the 1000 soldiers he hod borrowed from the 
fort, bat added to them 2400 men from his sailors. 

More he eonld not do. He could command and win 

* The impartitd hietoriui, Lientenant-Colonel Wilka, bj no caeftna a 
lOTCT of the Frouoh, states that " Ths English Admiral, after leceinng 
the detailed reports of tlie state of each ship, faond the whole of his 
eqnipmenta ao entirely crippled, his crews lo latnentahly reduced, and 
the want to water so eitreme, that he deemed if iudiapenaable to iuaar 
the mortification of bearing ana; for the roads of Hadiat whilst Sofien, 
vresting from hia enemies the praise of superior addreae and even the 
claim of victory, if vicUiry belong lo him lofio attaiTU hit object, re- 
anmed his position in the anchorage of Cuddalore." The italic! are 
m? own. Csjnpbell and the author of the Traiuocfioru are, as oatul, 
mgne when the matter refers to the suooess of the French. 
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battles on sea. He oould Bend Mb men on shore, but on 
land biB oim men, he himself even, came nnder the 
orders of Bnssy. And we have seen what the Bussj of 
1783 was. Yet this man, once ao diBtingmshed, 
had now an opportanity at the like of which he woTild 
have clutched in hia younger days. Covered by the fleet, 
he could make an assault on the enemy — the landing 
of whose battering train had been prevented by the 
success of Suffren — with nambers saperior to their own. 
Soffren orged him to this cojirse ; d'Offelize nrged him; 
the ofScers of his staff orged him. But he would not. 
He let the golden moments slip. Then Safiren, dis- 
gusted, returned on board his ship, asking Bnssy as he 
left him " if he expected that he conld take his ships to 
" beat tiie enemy on shore." 

At last, after many hesitations, when General Stuart 
had recovered from the moral depression which the 
departure of the English fleet and, with it, his battering 
train, had caosed him. Bossy determined to risk a sortie. 
Bat a sortie to succeed must be composed of picked 
men, and those men must be well commanded. Bussy 
neglected both these necessary precautions. The 
men he ordered for the work were not only not 
specially selected, but their number was insufficient 
for the purpose ; their leader moreover, the Chevalier 
de Dumas, was the least trusted officer in the 
French force.* The result corresponded to the plan. 

* O'^toit on tU mtrigant d'nne inoapaeitS raconnas. — Stnus. WiUn 
eajB he woe inooniolable at not baviDg been woonded. 
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The sortie, made at three o'clock in the morniiig of 
the 26th Jane, was repnleed with the Iobs of about fort; 
men killed, and 100 taken priBoners,* 

Notwithstanding this repulse, the English general 
WAS too well aware of his own comparative weakness to 
attempt an assault. He restricted himself therefore to a 
blockade, and that of merely a nominal natnre. The 
French troops drew in unopposed all their supplies &om 
the country, and Buasy — even the Bossy of 1783 — had 
become so emboldened as to talk of an attack on the 
besiegers' camp with his combined force, when suddenly 
the intelligence that the preliminaries of peace had been 
signed in Europe, induced both contending parties to 
agree to a suspension of arms. 

This suspension assumed on the 3rd September follow- 
ing a permanent character, by the announcement of the 
conclusion of the peace known in history as the treaty of 



The suspension of arms was most unfortunate for 
France. The army of Stuart before Kadalur represented 
the last hope of the EngUsh in Southern India. It was 
reduced then by the want of supplies to the greatest 
extremities. An attack by the French in force could 

* Amongat the priaonen iaben vsb Bemadotte, sfteivardB Uorahal of 
France, Priuoe of Ponteoono, luid King of Bveden. He was then a 
eerReant in the regiment of AqDitaine. After be had attained greatneea 
Bernadotte seized the earliesl opportunity of eipresBiDg to Colonel 
Langenheim, who oommanded the G-erman legion at KadttlQr, uid whom 
he mot again in Hanover, bia Bense of the kindneaa with which he hkd 
been treated on thia occasion. 
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have s carcely f nil*^ t ^ ftunilu'lfttfl if. Wifh its destmction 
Madra s and all Southern India would have ptmaed otot 
to th e French.* 

But it was not to be ; nor, even if it had been, can it 
be imagined that the scion of the Hooee of Bourbon 
who then governed France, well-intentioned though he 
may have been, would have refused to restore it without 
conditions. His predecessor, after having lavished 
French blood and spent French treasure in a war which 
was costly, and in spite of himself enceeseful, restored 
at the peace which followed f all his conquests, and 
agreed even to dismiss his guest from his hearth, Raying 
he " would not treat as a tradesman but as a king." 
This kingly method of benefiting one's adversaries at 
the expense of one's country would seem to be an 
heirloom of the House of Bourbon. For, with respect 
to India, the treaty of Versailles carried out precisely the 
same principle. The war which that treaty terminated 
had been a most disastrous war for England. She 
had lost, and rightly lost, her American colonies ; she 
seemed, for the inoment, shorn of her prestige ; the 
French could have insisted at least on the restoration of 
her possessions in India to the status quo ante 1761. 
This was a cardinal point which neither the Republic 

* FroteBBOr B. H. Wilson thiiE writes on thii Babjeot : " It B«ema 
probable that but for tbe opportaue occnnenca of peace with Frutoa. the 
Boath of lodiii would hara been lost to tbe SogliBh. Tbe annihilation 
of the armj at Cnddalore woold have been followed b; the siegs of 
Hadraa, and tJiere was little chance of defending it BQMeBafoll; againBt 
Ttppoo and the Fieneb." 

t The Peace of Aii la Oh^ielle. 
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nor the Empire would have foregone. But the Bourbons 
" treated as kings and not as traders." Consequently, 
thongh England had bnt one army in Soathern India, 
and that army was exposed to destruction, Louis XYE. 
renonnoed every advantage, and allowed French India 
to accept, after a victorions campaign, conditions almost 
identical with those which had been forced upon her 
after the capture of her capital in 1761. 

Yet the indifference of the rnler of France, noxioos as 
it was to French interests, conld not detract in the 
smallest degree from the merits of the illnstrious man 
who did, for a time, restore French influence to Sonthera 
India. That man was the Bailli* de Suffren. His five 
contests with an English fleet, of always nearly eqo^, 
once even of greater force, stamp him as being inferior 
to none of the great seamen whom France and England 
had till then produced. This has been virtually admitted 
by the writers on naval subjects of both nations. 
Mr. Clerk, whose work on naval tactics, originally 
published in 1778, is said to have inspired Eodney with 
the famous idea of breaking the line, republished, in 
1790, an edition in which he cites the manceuyres of 
Suflren as constituting a lesson to all admirals to come, 
and indicates him as having been the first commander to 
introduce the principle of fighting at close quarters, sub- 
sequently carried to so great a perfection by Kelson. 
Yicfl-Admiral Bonet Willamnez, in his work entitled 

oaAei Bull! of the order of the Enigbto 
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BataUles de terre et de mer, says of Sn&en that ha 
wss " the first to disdaiii the rontine [OKtfeflsed by th« 
" adnurala of his epoch, coDBisting of ranging the 
" Bquadron in oae diigle line of battle. He cared not 
" for the traditions which reqaiied one to fight at a 
" moderate distance. He engaged within piBtoI-Bhot." 
The naval hiBtorian, Dr. Campbell, whose anti-French 
sympathieB are bo strongly marked, is forced to admit 
that Sofiren was " worthy c^ being the rival and 
" opponent of Sir Edward Hughes." I have already 
cited the opinion of Colonel Wilks. Amongst all the 
works I have consulted on the sabject I have not found 
a divergent sentiment. 

The character of So&en is thos jnstly summarised by 

M. Hennequin,* " To an impertorbable coolness in 

' action, Snf&en imited an extreme ardoor and activity. 

' Goorageoos even to roshnese, he sbovrad an inflexible 

rigour towards officers whom be suspected of weakness 

or cowardice. In a word, he onited in his pet^on all 

the qualities which make a wanior Ulitstrious, a Bailor 

skilful, aud a man esteemed. Those who knew him, 

and especially the officers who sailed under his orders, 

never prononnce his name even now bnt with respect 

and admiration." 

3n&en retomed to EVance in 1784, to receive high 
honoors &om his Sovereign, but be did not long survive 
to enjoy them. He was killed in a duel in 1768 at the 
age of sixty-two. 

* Eut^ hutoriqve tur la vie et Ui eampagntt du BttilU dt Saffren. 
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Had he but lived, wonld he have been too old to com- 
mand the fleet which fonght Lord Howe on the 1st Jane, 
1794 ? Could he have occupied with advantage the place of 
Brueys and ViUeneuve ? These are qneations which the 
French at least, who owned him and who glory in him, 
do ask, and which they have a right to aek. Nor will 
we — we English — ^who honour genias, and who recognise 
that genius in the man who, though a foreigner, was 
still the precursor of our own Nelson, grudge them the 
answer which their pride and their patriotism aUke 
dictate. 

Meanwhile peace between the European rivals reigned 
again in Southern India. By the interval of nine years 
which elapsed between the signature of the treaty of 
Versailles and the outbreak of the war of the Bevolution 
the English profited to fix their domination on a basis 
BO substantial as to be proof against further direct 
hostihty on the part of their great rival. But the. indirect 
efibrts which were then attempted were coloured by a 
tinge of romance almost entirely wanting in the history 
I have just recorded. 
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BOOK II. 

THE ISLE OF FRANCE AND HER 
PRIVATEERS. 



I. 

Between the peace of Yereailles and the outbreak of 
the BeTolntionaiy war, the French Marine waa bnt 
thinly represented on the Indian seas. Bnt when in 
1793> war was declared between the two nations, the 
isg of the French Republic, that flag which so soon 
was ' to make the totiT of Europe,' appeared again to 
animate those whom it represented to fight, not on this 
occasion for victory, but for existence. 

For, indeed, at the outset of the struggle the navy of 
France was for from being in a condition to combat the 
ships of her ancient rival with any prospect of success. 
The nobility, from which its officers had been drawn, 
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had emigr&ted in large nnmberB, and the democratic 
principle, wlucli had been introduced upon the rains of 
that which had emmbled away becanse its foimdations 
had rotted, had been denied the opportnnity granted to 
the land forces of developing, on the spar of the moment, 
a perfect system of promotion and command. . Never- 
theless, even nnder these trying circomstances, the 
navy of France proved not unworthy of the renown it 
had inherited from Tonrville, from Dnguay-Trouin, 
from Jean Bart, from de Forbin,* and from Saffren. 
The battle of the 1st June, foaght by an nntried admiral, 
with a fleet in no way superior to its enemy in nambere 
and weight of metal, and newly officered from the 
lowest to the highest grade, t was indeed a defeat, though 
not a very decisive defeat ; yet who will say that under 
all the circumstances of the case, that defeat even was 
Dot glorious to the French arms ? 

Ano^^..«aase~whidi_J^ded at this penod^Ja the 

* The memoirs or the Ooont de Forbin, Commodore ot the Frenoh 
ISt-tj in the time of Loou XIV, irere oonsideied ao remarkable that the; 
ireie translated into Pngliiih and pnblishsd in London in the year 1731. 

t Bear Admiral Eecgnelen, writing at the time, gives an animated 
desoription of the flagrant mode in whioh officers were appointed to the 
ships of war " b; ohorlatans and ignormnt empirics." He gires details 
to proTe hie statements. Captain Brenton, R.S., writing on the eame 
sn^eot, «ays : *' The French fleet was do longer manned and officered as in 
the splendid times of Louis XIT. * * Hoat of the seamen had been 
marched to the Bbine and the MoBsUe to fill the ranks of the arm;, and 
their places were supplied by wretched conscripts and fishermen. The 
captains of tiie line were men totally onqaalified bom their habits fot 
snoh a station; they had beeninith tew exceptions, masters of merchant- 
men, and knew nothing of the sigDal book or of the mode of conducting 
k ship of WM." 
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demoraliBatioD a nd mjary of, ^le Frenc)) fleielu was the 
intense party-feeling which preTsiied thronghont the 
country. It was this party-feeling that indnced Tonlon, 
one of the great harbours of France, to revolt against 
the established form of goremment of the coantry. 
This revolt cansed the loss to the French of twenty 
ships of the line and twenty-five frigates. Of these, 
three ships of the line, one of 120 gnns, and twelve 
frigates, fell into the hands of the EngUsh — not 
conquered in fair fight, bat betrayed by the partisans of 
the Qsed-np race which France had expelled. 

France, then, thns heavily weighted at starting, coold 
dream no more of conquests on tiie Indian seas. She 
coold not even defend her possessions on the mainland 
of India. These fell without a struggle to her fortonate 
rival. Bnt she could still protect the islands, to the 
chief of which she had lent her own fair name; she 
conld still protect her commerce ; she could still inflict 
damage on the commerce of her enemy.* Sut to carry 
out this programme on the Indian waters, she had now 
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no fleet aTailabl«. To light squadrons, to single ships, 
to privateers, ^e bad to leave these ardnotiB dnties. 
The deeds which were under Bnob ciicomstances ac- 
complished possess an interest all their own. Some of 
those performed by the privateoiB are worthy to be 
olassed with the achievements of Dnqnesne, of Diignay- 
Trooin, and of Jean Bart. 

Conspicnone amongst the commanders of these 
privateers was Robert Surcouf. His exploits were so 
intimately connected with the Indian seas ; he took so 
leading a part in die devastation of English commerce 
from the very outbreak of htwtilities ; that I make no 
apology for brii^;ing him at once before my readers, as 
one of the most considerable and the most Bnccessfal of 
Ote naval adventurers with whom oar conntrymen had 
to deal on the Indian waters. 

The advMitages offered by the Isles of France and 
Bonrbon as a refage for French cruisers, whence these 
could sally to commit depredations npon British com- 
merce, induced the Britiah aatborities to despatch in the 
early part of 1794 a sqnadron to watch and blockade 
the islands. This sqaadron, originally intended to 
consist of fonr ships, was finally composed only of the 
Centwrion 60, Captain Osborne, and the Diomede 44, 
Captain Smith. 

The islands, in the first throes of the revolution, bad 
been virtually abandoned to their own resonrces by the 
mother country, nor did the latter folly resume her 
protective control ontil after the events of 18 Bmmaire. 
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In tbfl tne&iiwhile the chief jaea in the ishuids, nulituy, 
aay&l, and commercial, had formed a sort of proTisiooal 
sdminiatration. The &rBt question to be Bolved was 
that of "how to live?" This was answeted in Uw 
manner I have indicated above. A few straj frigates 
tuid considerable and increasing namber of privateers 
were sent to prey on the English commerce. Their 
gains, as may well be imagined, were enormoos ; and 
from a portion of these gains the treasury of the 
colonies was replenished. 

The alarm which spread in the ishtnds when the news 
reached them of the arrival in their waters of two 
English ships of war to intercept their croisers can 
easily be imagined. There were not wanting, however, 
bold men, who forbade their fellow-colonists to despair 
and who promised to sally forth and drive away the 
daring strangerB. Prominent amongst these adventnroiis 
spirits was Jean-Marie Eenaud, a captain in the navy 
of France, and commodore of the small squadron which 
found itself at the time at the islands. This squadron 
consisted only of the frigates CybiU, 40, and Prudente, 
86, the brig Courier, 14, and the privateer Jean-Bart.* 
Benand called a council of war of their captains, and as 
they agreed with him that boldness was prudence, he 
took out his little squadron that same afternoon to 
attack the strangers. He found them, and bore down 

* The EDgUsh hiitoriui. Jamas, speaks of the iTean-farl m a 20-gtiii 
«orvette. She m^ han oarried SO guns, Uiongli that wonld taem 
AoabtM, bat she was only a priTateer. 

6 i. 
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npon them at half-paet three o'clock on the third day 
(22nd October.) The combat which followed was 
obstinate, bloody, and, as it appeared at the moment, 
indecisive. The French lost more men than the 
English ; Benaud was wounded ; his flag captain, 
Flonet, was killed; the same fote befell the first 
lientenant of the Cyb^le. Yet, in spite of these losses, 
the French succeeded in their main object. The two 
English ships renounced the blockade and disappeared. 

At this time Kobert Snrconf was engaged in cruising 
between the Isle of France and the coast of Africa. Bom 
at St. Malo on the 12th December 1773, descended 
by his mother from the illuBtrioas Dagnay-Tionin, 
he had been sent to sea at the age of thirteen. 
In 1790 he made a voyage to India in the Aurora* 
On the breaking out of the war with England he was 
transferred to the French navy and returned to France. 
Arriving, he left the navy and set out as captain of a 
slaver, U Creole, for Africa. Having landed on the islands 
the negroes he had obtained, he quitted for ever that 
service, and accepted, in September 1765, the command 
of a privateer of 180 tons burden, carrying four six- 
pounders, and a ctew of thirty men. The name of the 
vesselwas /a Mocfeste, but Surcouf changed iiioVEmilie. 

For some reason the Governor of the islands, M. de 
Malartic, declined on this occasion to give Sorooaf a 
letter of marque. He granted him permission only to 
defend himself in the event of his being attacked. 
Sorconf's ostensible mission was to proceed to the 
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Seychelles islimda acd procore tiience a snpply of turtle 
for the colonists. 

The Emiiie was & very fine sailer, and Snrcoaf, glowing 
with the ardoQT and enterprise of his twenty years, vraa 
& bold and daring seaman. He was not quite the man 
to be content with procnring turtle for his fellow-citizens. 
However, he directed his course straight to the Seychelles, 
and cast anchor off one of the islands on the 13th 
September. Here he stayed several days employing 
himself in taking on hoard articles of native prodoee. 
Already he had nearly loaded his vessel, when on the 
afternoon of the 7th October, he discovered two large 
English ships bearing down upon him from the south- 
east-by-soath. 

To cat his cable, to thread the intricacies of the navi- 
gation of the Archipelago, and to gain the high seas, 
was an object to which he instantly bent his energies. 
It was a daring exploit, for the navigation of the 
Seychelles islands was bat little known, and many ships 
had been lost there. But, again, daring was prudence. 
With every sail set he traversed the difQcult passages, 
then, finding himself in the open sea, he directed his 
course eastward. Caught by the changing monsoon, 
when approaching Achin, he again altered bis course, 
determined to fly before it. When the fury of the storm 
had moderated, Surconf turned the head of the Emiiie 
towards Pegu. Scarcely, however, had he doubled Cape 
Negrais when he found himself almost face to fiuse with 
an English vessel. 
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This was a trading ship, the Penguin, laden with 
wood. Snrconf captures her, places a few of hia men on 
board, and starts her off for the iBlandB. He then turns 
and follows as nearly as he can the coast towards the 
Bay of Bengal. He meets, however, no ersfi upon which 
he can seize; till, saddenly, ai daybreak on the 19th 
January, he finds himself close to two English ships, 
towed by a pilot brig, at one of the mouths of the 
Ganges. 

Snrconf attacked and took the three ships. Then, 
finding that the pilot brig was more adapted to his pur- 
poses than the Emilie, he removes to her his guns and 
hiB crewi calhng her the Cartier, and sends off the 
Emilie in charge of his two prizes to the islands. 

Still cruising off the mouths of the river, Surcoof 
discovered, on the evening of the 28th January, a large 
three-masted vessel going out to sea. He at once made 
for her and captured her. She proved to be the Diana, 
having on board a large cargo of rice. He then started 
with his prize for the islands. 

But fortune was not always to befriend him. The 
very morning after the capture of the Diana he sighted 
a large English ship bearing np for the coMt of Oriflsa. 
This was the 'Triton, an Indiaman carrying 26 guns and 
a crew of 150 men. Snrcouf let the Diana approach 
him so as to increase his own crew, which, by thd 
addition thus obtained, reached the number of nineteen 
men, himself and the surgeon included. He then set 
Bail towards the TriUm, of whose force he was naturally 
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ignorant. Finding that she Bailed better than the 
Cartier, he hoieted the Udion Jack. The Triton, reeog- 
niaing the Cartier as a pilot brig, hove to. As Snrcoof 
approached her he became for the first time aware of her 
formidable armament and of the namber of her crew. 
At first he hoped these latter might be kscors, and it 
was not till he arrived within cannon-shot that he dis- 
covered them to be all Enropeans. 

He was l(»t. "What could his eerenteen men and 
fonr guDfl effect against the 150 men and twenty-six 
IS-pooDders of the enemy? And he was within cannon- 
shot ! Destruction seemed inevitable. He eonld not flee, 
for the Trit(m had shown herself a better sailer. The 
smallest hesitation wonld betray him. What was he to 
do? 

Once more boldness was pradence. Not for one 
moment did Snrconf relax bis onward movement. He 
summoned hie crew, pointed ont to them the enemy's 
gnns, and told them that the Triton must be either their 
their tomb or the cradle of their glory. The crew 
declared with enthnsiasm that they wonld conquer or die. 
Snrcoaf at once sent his men below ; then, keeping near 
him only the master, the officer of the watch, a sailor, 
and two or three lascars whom he had taken from his 
prizes, he came up rapidly to within half pistol-shot on 
the windward quarter of the Tri.ton. Then, suddenly 
replacing the Union Jack by the Tricolor, he fired a 
broadside on the group of sailors on the Indiaman'a 
deck. Terror and astonishment contended with each 
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other amODgBt the ftssftnlted English. Sarcoaf at once 
turned his ship's head to the wind, clambered on board 
the JViton, and took advantage of the confosion which 
prevailed there to send np six men into the shronds of 
the mizen-ntaet, thence, supported by the fire of their 
comradeB, to carry the poop. A desperate struggle then 
ensaed. The Cartier is ranged alon^ide the Triton; 
every Frenchman gains the deck ; the English, surprised, 
onarmed, are one by one driven below ; gradually the 
hatches are closed up by their gratings ; the port-ropes 
are cut, and Surcouf does everything in hia power to 
keep the enemy below. 

Many of the English had been killed at the first 
broadside. The remainder, recovering from their sur- 
prise, made a manful resistance. Their indignation is 
increased by the discovery made by some of them of the 
small number of their assailants- They attempt to blow 
up the qnarter deck; but Surconf, discovering their pro- 
ject, opens so heavy a fire upon them through the main 
hatchway that they are forced to desist. At last, finding 
their efforts useless, the crew surrender. 

Such was the capture of the Triton — a very Triton 
caught by a minnow — a capture so marvellous that even 
the Indian journals of the day wrote of it as "an extra- 
" ordinary capture."* Undoubtedly it was an act of 
piracy, for Surcouf bore no commission to attack English 
vessels, yet the captain of the Triton was necessarily 
ignorant of this deficiency in the powers of his enemy. 
• Madreu Courier, 16tli Februaij, 1796. 
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He knew that France and England were at war, and he 
onght to have known that an enemy will always take 
advantage of any rose to gain his ends ; that stratagem 
is lair in war. 

Leaving oat of consideration for a moment the defect 
in Snreouf '3 conuniasion, it must be admitted that his 
conduct in most dangerous circumstances showed won- 
derful self-poseession, daring, and nerve. He was not 
then twenty-two. Had he known the force of the Triton 
neither he, nor any man in his senses, would under the 
circnmstances have attempted to capture her. Bat 
finding himself suddenly in a position from which it was 
impossible to escape, except by the display of a surpass- 
ing audacity and the happiest presence of mind, he, on 
the moment, did display those qualities — and conquered. 
After the capture had been effected, Snreouf, em- 
, bairaesed by the number of his prisoners, who greatly 
exceeded his own crew, ransomed the Diana to her 
former captain for a bill for 30,000 »icea rupees, * and 
after transferring to her his prisoners he let her go. 
Then, removing the bulk of his crew to the Triton, he 
sailed in her for the islands, instructing the Cartier\ to 
follow as rapidly as she could. Soroonf reached the 
Isle of France in safety ; but scarcely had he landed 
when he was informed that the Governor, M. de Malartic, 

* The bill on pieientatiou vu not p&id; the dniree aouteadiiig that 
ha had diBcorered that the tnueaotion wu illegoL 

* Th« Cartier ma M-e^tond in the Baj of Bengal bj an BnglMi 

man-ol-var. 
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had coD&Scated his prizes on the plea that he was 
nnatithorieed to make captnree. Against such a ruling 
Bnrcouf appealed in perBon to the Directory. The case 
came before the Council of the Five Hundred, who, on 
the 4th September, 1797 (17 Fructidor, year V.) pro- 
nooneed a decieion in Surcouf'a favour. His prizes, 
sold at the islandB, had realised the sum of 1,700,000 
francs; but certain difficulties having ajrisert regarding 
&e question of exchange, Snrcouf agreed to accept for 
himself and his crew the diminished sum of 660,000 
francs. This amount was paid him. 

Surcouf remained about fourteen months in France. 
Tired then of inaction, he obtained at Nantes the com- 
mand of a privateer brig, called the Clariese, mounting 
14 guns and having a crew of 120 men. He set out with 
her in September for the Indian seas, and reached the 
line without sighting a vessel. Scarcely, however, had 
he entered the southern hemisphere when a sail was 
signalled. She proved to be an English three-masted 
Tessel carrying 36 guns. The wind was in her fevonr, 
and she bore down with all sail on the Clarieee. 

Here again destruction seemed inevitable. The 
prospect did not, howevert appal Surcouf. He first ex- 
changed broadsides with his enemy, then wearing, came 
down on the starboard titok and took up an advantageous 
position on his quarter. For half an hour the victory 
was obstinately cont^ted, but at the end of that time, 
the stranger, having been oonsiderablj maltreated and 
having lost her captain, clapped on all sail and bor 
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atmj. The Claritxe was in no condition to follow 
her. 

The damages sastained on that occasion were quickly 
repaired, and Snroouf pnreaed his jonmey withont inter* 
rtlption to the Indian seas. Still sailing eastward he 
captured, after a severe comtat, two English merchant 
ships with rich cargoes. He returned with these to the 
island of Bourbon, the Isle of France being blockaded 
tpy British cruisers. Having there repaired and refitted 
the Clariage, he sailed again (Angnst, 1799) for the 
Straits. In this voyage he touched at Java, and landed 
there to replenish his water-tanks. Whilst on ehore 
liere with only a few of his crew, he was saddenly 
attacked by a chieftain of the country who came npon 
falin with a large following. Unprepared and bis crew 
tlnarmed, Borconf owed his escape to the presence of 
inind which never failed him. Leaving his mnsket still 
slnng across hie ehoalders he advanced towards the 
Javanese chieftain and placed in his hand a red hand- 
kerchief he had aUtied from his neck. The chieftain, 
whose actions up to that moment had denoted tho 
greatest hostility, seemed so fascinated by the colour of 
the present he had received that he contented himself 
with making signs to Snrconf and his men to re-embark 
blomediately. It need scarcely be added that the hint 
VBS promptly taken. 

In the cruise which followed, the Clarisse captured a 
Danish ship carrying an English cargo, a Portuguese 
ship, and an English merchantman, the AuBpicuna. 
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A few days later Snrcoaf wiis in purBuit of another 
merchantman and was fast approaching her, when he 
perceived bearing down apon Tiim &om an opposite 
direction a Teseel which was mmuBtakeably a ship of wat. 

This was no other than the EugUsh frigate La SyinUe 
of 48 guns, which had bat recently captured off the 
Sandheads the French frigate La Forte of 52 gtins. 
Surconf was apparently lost, aB the English frigate soon 
showed herself a better sailer than the Clanate, Bnt 
he did not despair. He cast overboard his spare masts 
and spars ; then eight of his heavy gons ; and that not 
being snfScient he half-emptied his water casks. Thus 
lightened the Clarisse gained rapidly on the frigate and 
at daybreak the following morning the latter was 
completely out of sight. Two days later Surconf 
captured an English merchantman, the James, laden 
with rice, and on the fourth day after that the American 
ship Louisa. With these captures Snrcoaf closed his 
career in the Clarisse. Retorning with his prizes to the 
islands, he was offered the command of a new privateer, 
just arrived from Bordeaux, and repnted to be the fastest 
sailer afloat. Surconf accepted the offer. 

The new privateer was named La Conjiance. She 
was of between 400 and 600 tons burden, and carried 
16 guns. Her crew consisted of 169 Frenchmen, twentj- 
five volnnteers from the island of Bourbon, and aboot 
twenty natives. She left the islands for her cruise in 
the Indian waters the middle of April 1800. 

Snrcoaf went first to the Malabar coast on aecoont of 
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the moDsoon. But in July he directed thence hia course 
towards TriDcomali. Chased, thongh in vain, off that 
harbour by an English man-of-war, he pushed his way 
towards the months of the Ganges, having captured up 
to this time one American and two English merchant- 
men. He was off the Sandheads on 7th October ^en 
a sail was signalled to the eastward. Soon she was 
discerned to be a large and heavily armed ship. She 
was, in fact, the Kent, an Indiaman of 820 tons, carrying 
26 gans, and haying on board 437 Eoropeans, including 
troops.* 

The Kent carelessly approached La Confiance, taking 
her to be a friend. Nor was It till she was within 
cannon-shot that her captain perceived his mistake. 
Still he made light of his enemy, and opening fire, in a 
very short space of time he inflicted severe damage on 
the hnll, the rigging, and the masts of the Frenchman. 
' Still Snrconf did not reply. It was his object to board, 
and he endeavoured to manoeavre in such a manner as 
to gain the port side of the Kent. When at length he 
bad succeeded in this, he opened a tremendoaB broadside 
and musketry fire, then fastening the grappling-irons he 
attached himself closely to his enemy. Thenceforward, 

* The Frenoh aoooontg rUte tbst begidet twanty-Bix bconddde gnni, 
the Kent oarriad twelre on h«i qiurter-daok and foreooBtle. Saxaa% 
impUea that this wu Dot so. On the othsi hand, Junes rednoea ths 
ntUDbet of the erew, mclading pasieiigen, to abont 140. Bnt this ii 
muufeatly ineorreot, tot beddes har own oiew of more than 130, she 
had taken on boud the entire crew of the Queen, an Indiaman hnint at 
St. Saliador, and ihe had bandei, the troop* and paowngen of both 
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£roiD b^ Bapeiior ^igbtt out of the water, tlw firs of 
the Kent cooli only pass over tibe deek of La Confiance. 

To climb on the enemy's deck followed by the crew, 
vaB a work of an inst&nt. After a desperate conflict th? 
Englieb were driven below, their flag was hauled down, 
but still tbey did not give in. The fight eontinned 
below in the batteries, nor was it until resistance bad . 
become useless that it ceased, and the Kent Btmendered. 

In this battle the French had sixteen men wonnded, 
of whom three died of their wounds. The English lost 
seventy men killed and wounded.* Sureouf at once 
transported the greater part of bis prisoners, amongst 
whom was the daogbter of the Margiiave of Anspa^di 
married to an English general, on board a three-masted 
coasting vessel which opportunely came near enough to 
be captured ; then placing sixty of bis men under an 
officer on board the Kent, he sailed in company with ber 
to the Islands. He arrived tbere in November. There, 
too, he received instructions to re-conduct the Confiance 
to France with a view to her receiving a more powerful 
armament. He sailed with this object on the 29ib 
January 1801, and arrived at La Bocbelle on the 13th 
April following, having captured a Portuguese vessel, 
the Ebro, carrying 18 twelve-ponnders, on the way. 

That same year the brief treaty of Amiens put a stop 

to hostilities. Sureouf then married. But the war 

being resumed in 1803, the First Consul offered him the 

commission of post captain {capitaine de vaitseau) in 

* Junes BsyB aboat fifty-aight. 
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the Freneb "Navj, mth the eonunaod of two frigiteB in the * 
Indian seas. In the interview which followed with the 
First CoQBal, Sorcoaf would only aceord a provision^ 
occ^ance of the offer. " I am willing," he is retorted 
to have eaid, " to undertake the duty, provided I am 
" made independent of all snperior command, whether of 
" the admiral in the Indian seas, or of any senior ofGcer 
" I may encounter." The First Consul declined to grant 
him a power so excessive ; bnt struck by his manner 
and perfectly cognisant of his reputation he asked his 
optntMi as to the policy by which the French Navy could 
be placed on each a footing as to cause the greatest injury 
to ihe English. The reply of Surcouf was. eminently 
characteristic of the man : " If I were in your place," 
he replied, " Iwoald bmn all my line of battle ships ; I 
" would never deliver battle to the English fleets and 
" squadrons. But I would construct and Bead into every 
" sea frigates and light ships in such extraordinaiy 
" numbers that the commerce of the enemy must be 
" speedily annihilated." Napoleon was then too much 
engaged with the project of the invasion of England, 
rendered abortive by the misconduct of ViHeneave, to 
depart so markedly from the established traditions of 
nerval warfare ; but he did not the less appreciate the 
intelligent ideas of the bold sailor. He conferred upon 
him the Gross of the Legion of Honour. 

Until the year 1806 Surcouf remained in France, 
living on his savings, and sending out privateers com- 
manded by his friends and relations. But iu 1806 he 
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* became tired of inaction. He panted again for life on 
the Indian seas. He accordingly in that year had built 
nnder his own saperintendence a vessel to carry 18 
gnna and a crew of 192 men. In this ship, which he 
called the Bevenant, he sailed from St. Maio for the 
Indian waters on the 2nd March 1807. 

The islands were reached, withoat any adventnre 
worthy of note, on the 10th June. So great was the 
consternation in Calcutta on the news that this famous 
cruiser was on his way once again to the mouths of the 
Ganges, that the reward of a lakh of rupees was offered 
by the English Government for his captnre.* But 
undeterred hy this, Surcouf, on the 3rd September, 
sailed for his destination. On the 26th of the same 
month he arrived of Viaf^apatam. The same day he 
captured the Trafalgar, a merchant ship laden with 
rice and carrying 12 guns, and the Mangles with a 
similar cargo and carrying 14 guns.t In the next 

* I have been tmable to diBcorer the actaol ordec ; but the Indian 
jonmsls far 1807 and 1608 abomid vith complaiDts of the injorieB 
caused by Saioouf to the British trade. The Asiatic Animal Begilter 
lecoide in October 1807 that the loases in the Talne of captured sbipe in 
the preceding six weeke, amonnted to thut; lakbe of mpees. 

t The Atiatie AnnaaX RegiiUr (1808) states that these TcaselB were 
inBnred for 150,000 rupees each ; that Sorconf sent their crews on 
shore detaining only the captains, ftnd Mr. Nicbot, who would appear to 
hare been a person of iome consideration. Subsequently Hr. Kicbol 
managed to efi^t hia escape in a manner, iays the Annual RegiiUr, 
fair and honourable, yet such »a «aa likely to oanse great irritation to 
Surconf. Yet the French captain would not allow his feelings to 
interfere with what he considered to be due to propriety. He took the 
flrst opportunity of forwarding to the British G-oremment the whole of 
the personal property left by Mr. Niebol on board the sh^. 
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few days the Admiral ApUn, the Sutanna, the Hunter, 
the Fortune (preyiously captured from the French), and 
the Success Btmck their flags to him. Such was the 
terror he inspired that the Govenor-Q^neral in Council 
placed on all the vessels anchored in the Hugbli an 
embargo to be binding as long as Surcoof might remain 
in the Bay of Bengal. 

Hearing of this order Sorcouf took an eastern coarse. 
On the 16th November he sighted three Indiamen 
conveying troops. These he avoided. But the next day 
he captured the New Endeavour,* laden with salt ; and 
two days later the Colonel MacaubyA On the 12tb 
December, returning torn the Burmese waters, to which 
he had repaired without making a capture, he was 
chased, ineffectually, by a man-of-war and a corvette. 
Two days later he captured two brigs,} from whoae 
masters he learned that the embargo had been taken off 
the English vessels in the Hughli. On the 17th he 
captured the Sir William Burroughs of 700 tons, laden 
with teak, and bound from Rangoon to Calcutta. He 
sent her to the islands. Early on the morning of the 
third subsequent day he found himself within cannon- 
shot of an English man-of-war. The smallest indication 

' Burcoof ascertajced that ttuB veBSel belonged to the captain vho was 
naTiKBtiiig hec, nod that Bhe irss not icsnred. 'With a rare generoait; 
he restored her to ber onner una ondition oily. 

t From the Colotul Macauby Bmconf took 1440 bottlaa of claret, 
eome epeoie and Bome gnnpovder. He then restored bei to her owner 
for tbe same reason which had prompted big reatoration of the 
Hea Endtavma: 

X TheaebrigB were reetoied to their ovnen. 

7 
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of fear would have lost him. But Sarcoaf was quite 
equal to the occaaioii. He steadily pnrsaed hia course, 
onqiiestioned and unmolested, his trae character on- 
Bnspected, and he bood sailed out of sight. A few days 
later he captured a Portuguese ressel, the Oriente, and 
a fine ship nuder Arab colours, but whose papers attested 
her to be English property. Both these vessels were 
likewise despatched to the islands.* His crew being 
reduced to seventy men, and he having received intelligence 
that a new English frigate had arrived vrith the express 
mission to capture him, Snrcouf resolved to follow his 
prizes thither. Chased, though inefi^oally, by an 
English man-of-war, he arrived at Port St. Louis on 
the Slst January 1808, and found that all his prizes had 
safely preceded him. 

Snrcouf shortly afterward set oat for France in a 
vessel called the Charles i with a cargo valaed at five 
millions of francs. His vessel, the Revenant, I after a 
short cruise nuder her first lieutenant, Potior, had been 

* Thither &1eo had been deip&tched all the oaptniea aot BpaclallT 
rabrMd to ia the teit, sic^t the Admiral Aplin, Bhipwrecked on the 
CoTomuidel coast, the BatiUr, whjob be abutdon«d, and tiie Suecea, 
wbioh be hnmed. 

1 The Oharltt vaa an old frigate called La SemiUantt, noia oat la 
Mirioe, and flold for the patpoaei of commeFiie. 

X The fate of the Revenant was oDiiooa. After a ihott eralM under 
the oommand of Fotier, in which ahe eaptared a Fortngneie frigate, the 
ConeffSe de San Antonio, piereed for 61, and ciTTjing 64 gone, she 
HM taken up b; the QoTernor, added to the Fienob NaT; as a oorratte 
of 23 gana, and Te-named the Jaut. In thia new fonn the aailed irith 
art enToy and despatcbea for the Persian Qolf, captnred the lohooner 
SualUno with 2500 dollan on board her, and the Jantt, a small ootuitiy 
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taken np by the Governor, General Decaen, for the 
defence of the islands, and there appeared to be no 
chance of a farther crnise in the Indian waters.* He 
reached St. Male on the 5th February 1809. In a few 
days be went to Paris where he recived a flattering 
reception from the Minister of Marine. 

His active hfe on the sea was now terminated. The 
capture shortly afterwards by the British of the Isles of 
Prance and Bourbon tended very mnch to shnt out the 
French cruieerB from the Indian se^. Surcouf con- 
tinned, nevertheless, during the war to arm and fit out 
privateers. I When peace came he devoted himself to 
maritime commerce, to agricoltare, and to shooting. 

Su rconf died in 1827. "France," wrif :PB M. Cfin ftt^ 
i n hJB admirable biography, " lost in him' a distinguished 
" warrior; the naval service one ofKeTbraveBt captains; 
" and St. Male, his native town, an illustrious offspring. 
" Whilst the tears of the unfortunate proclaimed his 
" charity, his fellow citizens felt deeply the loss they 

Draft, bet hod heraelf to mooamb to the Xo^iU, a frigate of gieatly 
■nperioi' foroe, irhiob Bbe bad approaohed in Uie belief that abe vas a 
merchant ship. The Jena was added to the Englisb NaTj, nndei the 
name of the Victor.~Aiiatie Aimaal BegUier. 

James states that the Modate carried S6 gans ; and the Je*a 18. 
Seien of tbeRe, together with her boats, beDooopa, and sparB, she threw 
oreiboard in ber attempt to ea«ape. 

* As I am not writing a life of Soreoof, I do Dot propoie to enter 
upon the enbject of his diapatee with the QoremoT, Mpaoially as the 
Emperor Napoleon gave a decision in big faYOur. 

t Amongst the most sQeeeBBfol of bis priTataaring Tentorea were the 
AagvtU, the Hamde, the BUcaytnne, the Bdoard, the Bipadon, &o 
Tille de CaSot the Adolpht, and the Sentird, 

7 A 
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" had snstamed. Their regrets were a last homage to 
" the man whose enterprise, as a sailor, had astonished 
" the world, and who, as a trader, had benefited all the 
" industries of the ooantrj which he idolised." It would 
be difScnlt to add a word to this eloquent eulogy. 
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A CONTEHPOBABT, a feUov-townctmaii, and almost to the 
same extent a destroyer of English commerce on the 
Indian waters, was Francois Thomas Lememe, whose 
adventures I am now aboat to record. 

Born in 1768 at St. Malo, Lem§me enrolled himself 
as a volunteer on board the privateer the Prince de 
Mombany, commanded by one Boynard. This was 
during the war for the independence of the United 
States, when opportunities offered to the sons of 
Brittany and of Normandy to prey upon the commerce 
of the great rival of France. The eraise of the Prince 
de Mombany was not altogether fortunate. She took, 
indeed, some merchantmen, but she was forced herself 
to succumb to an English frigate ; " and it was in the 
" prisons of Great Britain," says M. Oallois, "that 
" LemSme learned, in his early yoath, to hate with a 
" hatred altogether national the islanders whom he was 
" destined later often to encounter and to overcome." 

Released &om his British prison by the treafy of 
Versailles, Lememe continued hie sea&ring life. He 
happened to be at the lele of France in 1793 in com- 
mand of a small transport brig, the Hirondelie, when 
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the intelligence arriTed that war had been declared 
between France and England. Instantly LemSme trans- 
formed the Hirondelie into a privateer. He armed her 
with twelve 4-poander carronades, and manned her wil^ 
eighty men. In addition to these, volunteers pressed 
forward to serve nnder him ; of Uiem, however, he could 
take only thirfy. 

Thus armed and manned, L^eme roiled ^from the 
islands in Jalyt 1798, taking the direction of the Indian 
Ocean. On the 16th Aagost he encountered and 
carried by boarding a Dntch corvette carrying eighteen 
9-poanders, called The Good Werwagting, It is related 
that before Lememe had been able to lay the Hirondelie 
alongside her powerful opponent the fire from the latter 
had so damaged the French privateer, that one of her 
officers remarked to the captain that the enemy's fire 
would sink her, " That's jnst what I want," remarked 
Lemdme, " we shall be obliged then to pat onr feet on 
" the decks of that one." Immediately afterwards he 
brought the Hirondelie alongside and boarded. 

Nine days later, in company with and aided by his 
prize, LemSme attacked, and, after a contest of for^ 
minntes, captured the WiUiam Tkested, a large 
Dutch Indiaman, pierced for 60 bat carrying only 40 
gunB. 'WiUi these two prises Lemtoe returned to the 
islands. 

He did not stay there long. Transfeired from the 
IRrortdeUe to the ViUe de Bordeaux, carrying 82 gons, 
and having on board a orew of 200 men, LemSme started 
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again in the month of October for his old croising 
groand. Proceeding direct to Snmatrs, he Btormed the 
fortifications of Fadang, one of Uie Mantawi islands 
doBe to the mainland, and seized all the shipping l^ng 
off it. Obtaining moat advantageons tenns from the 
Datdi OoYemoi, he quitted Padong, his ship well laden 
with the prodncts of the expedition, and returned to the 
Isle of France, capturing on his way a Portuguese mer- 
chantman, the Santo Sacramento. The share of the 
plunder acoming to LemSne &om this expedition 
amotmted to 1,100,000 francs, equal to £44,000 



In the Amphitrite, of which he next took command, 
Ijem6me made sereral rich captures ; but of the 
particntars I have been unable to obtain a record, 
rnnsferred again to L'Uni, carrying 21 guns and a 
crew of 200 men, he became the terror of th.e Indian 
seas. She is reported to have captured in her short 
cniise six merchantmen, two of which carried very 
valnable cargoes, and four native grabs * all laden with 
specip. Lem6me, however, having placed insufficient 
prize crews on board these, the Moplahs, who had 
originally manned them, rose upon and killed their 
captorfl. Amongst the letters found on the body of the 
chief officer was one from LemSme to the owners of 
L'Uni, in which he annooneed his intention " to sweep 
" the Malabar and Coromandel coasts and to call at 

* A grAb li ft three-miaUd *«n«1 p«anllai Id thoM dtyt to th* 
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" Tranqnebar for lefreBhmeiitB."" He wonld appear 
to have kept his word. 

After the retnm of L'Vni to the iBlands, Lememe 
made two more cmises in the Indian Beas, the first in 
the Clariese; the second in the Grands HirondeUe. 
The cruise in the ClarUae was at least as snccessfnl as 
the emiaes which had preceded hers. Hostile ships of 
war were snccessfully avoided and merchantmen were 
sncceBsfolly enconntered. But the same fortune did not 
attend the Grande HirondeUe. After making three 
captures, she herself was forced to succumb, on the 
Slst December, 1801, to the British frigate La SybUU, 
48 guns, commanded by Captain Charles Adam.t 

Beleased from confinement by the treaty of Amiens, 
Lemdme, who had realised an enormous fortune by Ida 
crniseB, renounced the sea, and started as a merchant. 
But he managed his affairs so ansuccessfnlly, that when 
the war broke out again in 1803, he had lost all he had 
possessed. Again he resumed his earlier profession, and 
hoisting his Sag on board a three-masted vessel, the 
Fortune, carrying 12 guns and a crew of 160 men, h& 

* JiUUic Annual Regitttr. 

t Tbe foot of the captme of ths Grande HirandeUe whsD under t]i« 
aominftnd of LemJme haa bwn ignoted b; all the Frencli aitboritieB I 
hare been able to conenlt. In his biographical iketoh of LemSme 
H. QbUoU merely meDtiona that before the peaoe of *"''«"« he bad 
ennsed in tbe Claritu and Orande HirondelU. Tst I bBTB bafoie ma 
not only Captain Adam's offioinl report of the eaptoie, dated Snd 
January, 1802, bat also a letter from LemSme himself, dated tbe 7th 
idm, Tritten when a prisoner, and addressed to Captain Adorn him—tf- 
—Anatie Annual Bt^Ur, 1802, pages 43, 45, 46. 
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made hie way, towards the end of 180S, to the Bay of 
Bengal. 

This time his snccess was unexampled. In a very 
brief period he captured at least fifteen veBeeU.* The 
smnB realised by the sale of these was enormous, the 
official returns showmg that the first six on the list sold 
for nearly 1,200,000 francs. Yet, unfortunately for 
Lemgme, he did not live to enjoy his gains. On the 
7th November 1804, in the waters of the Arabian sea, 
be found himself early in ^e morning in close 
proximity to the Concorde, a British frigate carrying 48 
guns, which had been sent from Bombay in search of ' 
him. In vain he attempted to escape. The Concorde 
was a better sailor, and at half-past three o'clock she 
came within range. Lememe did all that man could do 
to cripple his adversary. But it was useless. At half- 
past ten o'clock, his ship reduced to a wreck, he had to 
strike his flag. 

With this action ended his career. Shipped, the 15th 
February 1805, on board the WaUkaTrutow as a prisoner 

* The offleial report of Admiral Linoia, pnbliabed in the Momtiur, 
^TaaaliEt ot ten, viz., the Barlow, the Elionora, the Active, the PomoTia, 
the VuUan, the Mahomtd Sax, the Nancy, ths CrtoU, the Fly, and the 
ShrtKibnrg. M. Oelloia adda to this liit the Irtduttry, a pocket boat, 
reatored to its owner ; the BemboiB, the Daoi, and the Lioane. In the 
Aiiatic Annual Begiitir tar Majch, 1804, I find the following: "On the 
let nltimi) the Taxbux, under Arab colours, waa fired at, and $X nine pjn. 
taken posBe«sion of by the French privateer La Fortaiu, oommanded by 
Citizen LemSme. * • • Captain Mercer was informed on board th« 
priTateer that ihe had taken three TBBBeU, the Sarah, the EUxa, and 
the Aelivt." The Taxbaa waa realored to Captain Heroar. 
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bound for England, he died on the -wsy (80th March). 
In him Franoh lost one of the most daring of her sailor 
adventurers, and the Anglo-Indian oommanity were 
relieved of the obligation to give to the qaestion, as to 
the name of the prirateerfiman hy whom their last 
merchant vessel had been oaptnred, the stereotyped replj 
of "tonjovra lemime." 

But little inferior to LemSme as a destroyer of British 
commerce in the Indian seas was Jean Datertre. In the 
ehronicle of the Aatatie Annual Register for November 
1799, there appeared the following notice : — " On Monday 
" morning, the 28th October last, an express arrived at 
" the General Post Office, Bombay, from Masolipatam, 
" conveying acconnts of the eaptore of the onder- 
" mentioned ships by a French privateer, a little, to the 
" northward of the Madras Boads, viz., the Nawab tA 
" Aroot'a ship, Smpriie galley, the Prineest Rogal, 
" formerly a Company's ship, the Thomas, ditto, an 
" extra ship, the Jogce, belonging to Masulipatam, 
" the Lord Hobart, belonging to Madras. • • • 
" The privateer by which these ships were captured is 
" supposed to be the MalaHic, moonting 12 gnns, 
" and commanded by the same person who took the 
" Danish ship Haabat on the coaat fonr months ago." 

The supposition was correct. The privateer was the 
Medartie, carrying 12 guns, having a crew of 110 men, 
and commanded by Jean Dntertre. Dntertre was bom 
at Lorient and early took to the sea. He happened to 
be at the Isle of France when the EmUie arrived there 
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in charge of the prizes which Surcoaf had taken in her. 
Snreoaf, it may be recollected, had abandoned her for 
his prize, the Cartier. Dntertre was then appointed to 
her eommand, and in her he made one or two cmises, 
the details regarding which are altogether wanting. He 
was next heard of as commanding the Maiartic, in 
which he made the prizes to which I hare allnded, and 
snbeeqaently, in addition, he captured the Governor 
North and the Marquess WelUsley. Shortly afterwards, 
howeTer, the Maiartic was forced to strike her colonrs 
to an English vessel of superior force, the Phoenix, and 
Dntertre was taken prisoner to England. 

Released by the peace of Amiens Dutertre reeom- 
men his career in the Indian seas. He again became 
the terror of those waters. In concert with another 
adyentm'er named Coarsen, he, in one season, oaptnred 
the Rebecca, the Active, the Clarendon, the WiUiatn, 
the Bettey Jane, the Henry Addington, the Admiral 
BainieT, the Lady WiUiam Beniinck, the Nancy, the 
AcUeon, the Brothers, the Hebe, the Mongamah, and the 
Warren Hastings. 60 great was the consternation 
caused that we find the English journals of the period 
complaining that " there is no part of the world, not- 
" withstanding the superiority of the English marine, 
" in which the enemy does not succeed in molesting 
" our navigation, and in causing as infinite losses." 

It was, after all, bat the natural consequence of the 
^stem of privateering thas affecting the power which 
carried the commerce of the world. 
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After this croise, whicli began in 1804 and oloBed the 
following year, Datertre entered the French Nsvj and 
became lost to the pnblic Tien. He died in 1811. 

Amongst the other adventnrerB who caused great 
damage to English commerce, I find the Courson, 
above referred to, and who, previouB to the peace of 
Amiens, had made several captures and had been taken 
prisoner and sent to England ; Fotier of St. Malo, who 
BQCceeded Sorconf in the Revenant, and who, in 
command of that privateer carrying 18 gans, captored 
the Portuguese man-of-war, the Gonce^do, pierced for 
64, but carrying 54 guns ; and Mallerouse of St. Malo, 
who commanding the Iphig^ie of 18 guns, and having 
captured the Pearl, Indiaman, carrying 10 gnns and 
having on board treasure amounting to more than three 
lakhs of rupees, found himself suddenly face to face 
vith H. M.'s ship Tritiqomali, carrying 18 24-poander 
carronades. The combat which ensued was so remarkable 
that I make no apology for recording it at length. I 
am fortunately able to quote an authority which every 
EngUshman will recognise as impartial, for the extract 
which follows is taken from a private letter written to 
his brother in England by Mr. Gramlington, who 
was chief officer of the Pearl when she was captured, 
and at the time a prisoner on board the Iphig^nie. 

After recounting the story of the capture of the Pearl 
Mr. Gramlington thus continues : " The treasure was 
" shifted on board the privateer the next day ; and they 
" were so elated with their success that they determined 
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" to retnm from their cmise immediatelj. But on the 
" 10th, at night, we fell in with H. M.'a ship Trincomali, 
" Captain Howe, monnting 18 24-poander carronades, 
" bnt badlj manned.* She had been fitted oat at 
" Bombay, and had been cmiBing in the Gnlf nine or 
" ten months ; her crew very sickly, had lost a number 
" of them by death, and had no ^esh supply. I have 
" been told she had only seventy active men on board. 

" A partial action took place the next day as they 
" passed each other, and on the 12th, at three f.h., 
" they came within gunshot again, and kept firing at 
" each other tiU after stmset, bnt at too great a distance 
" for much damage to be done. Owing to calm and 
" light airs they could not get near each other. A 
" schooner, named the Comet, was in company with the 
" Trincomali, mounting 8 small guns. The captain of 
" the privateer wanted very mnch to cut her off, but 
" throagh the bravery and good condact of her captain 
" all his schemes failed, and she served to engage the 
" Pearl for whom she was more than a match. 

" At half-past six o'clock the same evening, a fine 
" breeze springing np, the privateer bore down towards 
" her prize. The Trincomali followed, and at ten p.m. 
" (being moonlight) brought her to action, which con- 

• Jftmeg, in hia Naval HUtory, writea qnlie at random cegatding 
the aimmnent of the combatante. He sp«aks of the TVincomott aa 
CBRjing IS gQQB, probabUf 6-poimderB (the italics ars mine) ; and of 
the Ipkiginii as carrjing 22 gone. The French captain he calls 
"UaboQi." Compare hi» account with that giTen b; the English 
eje witiieu In the text. 
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" turned for two hours with great fory vithin mosket- 

" shot; when with odo ship laffing ap, aod the other 

" edging down, they fell alongside each other and 

" grappled mnzzle and mozsle. In this eitnation they 

" remained about half an hour, the slaoghter Tery great 

" on both sides. The French, being more nnmerous, 

" were preparing to board, when by some fetal accident, 

" the Trincomali blew np, and erery aonl on board 

" perished, except one English seaman, named Thomas 

" Dawson, and a lascar. The explosion was so great, 

" and the ships so close, that the privateer's broadside 

" was stove in. 

" I leave yon to judge the dreadful situation I was in 

" at this crisis ; being below two decks, in the sqoare 

" of the main-hatchway, in the place appointed for the 

" wounded, which was iaU of poor souls of that 

" description in circumstances too shocking to be 

" described. All at once the hatchway was filled in with 

" wood, the lights were driven out, the water mshing in, 

" and no visible passage to the deck. The ship appeared 

" to he shaken to pieces, as the hold beams had shmnk so 

" considerably, that where there was room before to 

" stand nearlynpright, you could nowonlycrawl on hands 

" and knees, which I did towards the hole on the side 

" where the water was coming in. Close to this, by the 

" light of the moon, Ifonnd a hole through both decks, 

" whic^ had been newly made, I suppose, by the falling 

" of some of the Trincomali's guns, or other wreck. 

" Through this I got with difficulty upon deck, when I 
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' foand the ship jnst disappeariDg forward, and hastened 
' aft an fast as I could oTer the bodies of the killed, with 
' which the deck was covered, to the tafferel, and jmnped 
' overboard. 

" I swam a little way from her, dreading the snctfon, 
' and looked round for her, but she had totally dis- 
' appeared. I afterwards caught hold of a piece of 
' wood to vhich I clang for about an hoar and a half, 
' and at which time the boats of the Pearl came to 
' pick as np, there being aboat thirty Frenchmen in the 
' same predicament. They, however, were all taken ap 
* first ; and when I solicited to be taken in, I had a 
' blow made at my head with an oar, which lackily 
" missed me. This treatment I met with from two 
" different boats, and I began to think they were going 
" to leave me to my fate. Bat the French officer in 
" command of the Pearl, hearing there were some 
" Englishmen on the wreck, ordered the boats im- 
" mediately to retom and take as ap, viz., myself and 
" Thomas Dawson, then the only enrvivor of the 
" TrinecmiaU. 

" There were killed and drowned on hoard the 
" fyhig&nie 115 or 120 men. Among whom were the 
" captain, seven officers, the eorgeon, two yonng men, 
" volunteers from the Isle of France, the first boatswain, 
" gunner, and oarpenter. All the treasnre went down 
" in the privateer. Captain Eowe of the Trincomali 
" was killed before his ship blew up, as was also the 
" first lieutenant whose name was Williams. The 
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" Comet, immediately on the accident happening, made 
" sail from the Pearl.* I snppose she was afraid there 
" might be too many French for her to manage. On 
" the 15th we arrived here " (Mnscat) " for water, &c., 
" and the French officer was so good as to give me my 
" liberty." 

The Pearl subsequently reached the Isle of France in 
safety, bat the career of Malleroase was over. 

In addition to the preceding I may mention Piuaad 
of Nantes. One incident in the career of this brave 
adventurer deserves to he recorded. 

In my notice of Snrcouf I have mentioned the feats he 
was able to accomplish in the Clariese, a brig carrying 
14 guns. When Surcouf left the Clarisse for the Con- 
fiance, the command of the former was entrusted to 
Pinaud. Pinaud took her in 1800 to the Indian seas, 
made many captures, bat was forced himself to succumb 
to an English man-of-war. Taken to Madras, he was 
thrown into prison, and finally placed, with about 600 
other prisoners, on board the Prince, Indiaman, to be 
taken to England under the convoy of a squadron of six 
ships of war returning thither. The convoy sailed the 

• Jtunes asjB that ths Pearl escaped from the Cornel. It would 
appear from the iiapartial statement of the Englishman io the text, 
the Comet fled from the Pearl. But let the facts apeak. The Pearl 
Temaininfi oa the scene of action picked np b; BuccesBive tripg of 
her boats ahont thiitj Frenchmen and two EuglialimeD. The captain 
of the Comtt, in hia official report, dated 18th Febroar; 1800, admitB 
that he only picked foor sepoji and t, laioar, and those immediately 
after the accident I It ia cleai from this that it waa not tbe PeaH 
which sailed fiirt from the bmqs of tbe eneooiitar. 
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middle of 1801, and reached in safety the latitude of 
the lale of France. The looalit; Pinand considered 
favonrable, if other circomstanceB shonld combine, to 
Bbrike a blow for freedom. He commnnicated bis plan 
to his companions. They approved. It bo happened 
that on the 29th October the squadron was snrprised, 
when near the Isle of France, by a heavy sqnall which 
dispersed the Tessels composing it. Pinand considered 
tlie moment opportone. The chief ofGcer was in the 
fore-topmast crosstrees ; the second officer in charge of 
the deck; the captain, the military ofBcers, and two 
French officers (priBoners) were in the cnddy taking tea, 
when suddenly there nisbed apon them Pinand at the 
bead of a strong party of prisoners. Another division 
at the same time took possession of the deck.. The 
sorprise had been so well managed and the secret so 
well kept that there was not even the semblance of a 
straggle. Pinand took command of the ship, followed 
the coarse laid down for some time so as not to excite 
suspicion, then, when night fell, he pat ont all the 
lights, changed the ship's conrse, and reached the Isle 
of France a few weeks later (20th N^ovember). Pinand 
next made a most saccessM crnise in the SvhHle. He 
sabaeqnently transferred bis crnising ground to the West 
Indies. 

It wonld be a tale of repetition to recoont the deeds of 

several other adventurers, such as Caotance of the 

EugAie; Feron of the Bellone; and Henri of the 

Henriette. It vrill suffice to state that the injury 

6 
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infiictod: on.^ the^ British, trsde. irith ti»: Ewt iras 
efumaoiiBt. ond.tbe gain to the French ao immfidiate 
th»t tbsf. prirateera coatimied to increase and prosper, 
ia epite- of oor^orerwhciJiuixtg naval Boperiority. 
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The Booret of tbeir impacity lay in the fact that in the 
Isles of France and Bonrbon the enemy's craisers 
possessed a strong base of operations. It was the 
chansed refuge to which they coold retire ; from which 
they could issne with renewed strength. It may be 
asked why the British, boasting as they did of the com- 
mand of the seas, allowed those islands to remain 
so long in the possession of their deadliest enemy. The 
qaestion is difBcuIt, eyen at this distant period, to 
answer. The sagacious intellect of Marqness Wellesley 
hod early detected the weak point in the British armoor, 
and with characteristic vigour he had at once applied 
himself to repair it. Very soon after the fall of 
Seringapatam he had organised from the armies of 
the three presidencies a force which, massed at Trin- 
comali, should proceed thence to t^e conquest of JftYft 
and of the French islands. This expedition had been 
on the very point of setting out when argent orders 
from England, despatched overland, diverted it to 
Egypt to aid the espeditiouaiy corps of Sir Balph 
Abercromby. Partly, probably, owing to the " timid 
" conSBels " which supervened on the departure of the 
8 A 
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great Marquess from India ; partly, likewise, on aocotmt 
of the exaggerated opinion entertained in England of the 
strength of the islands and of the great difficnlties 
which would attend an expedition, the idea was alloved 
for some years to drop. The British Qovernment con- 
tented itself with spasmodic directions to hlockade the 
islands — a measure, the effective carrying out of which 
was impossible, and which, even when attempted, did 
sot affect the successful egress and ingress of the 
adventurous cruisers. 

At length the damage done by those eruisers aroused 
a cry of indignation and despair to which it was 
impossible that the Government should remain longer 
deaf. Under the pressure thus excited the Governor- 
General, Lord Minto, urged upon the Home Government 
the necessity of adopting measures more effectual than 
that of a blockade by ships depending for their supplies 
on the Gape or on Bombay. Lord Minto was in conse- 
quence authorised to occupy Rodriguez, a small island 
about 300 miles to the eastward of the Isle of France. 
Still neither the English Government nor the Goveijtor- 
GenersI entertained any idea beyond gaining a base 
&om which to supply blockading squadrons. In 
accordance with these views a small force, consisting 
of 200 Europeans and 200 natives, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant- Colonel £eating, was despatched in 
May, 1809, from Bombay, in H.M.'s ship Beliiqueax, 
to occupy Rodriguez. 

Bodriguez, used by the French as a garden to supply 
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the larger islands with vegetables, was garriBoned by 
three FieiichmeD, gardeners, and these were insufficient, 
even if they had been inclined, to offer any serions 
resistance. The Englieh detachment, therefore, occupied 
the island, without opposition, the 4th Angnst. They 
kept the flench gardeners to grow vegetables on its 
soil, whilst using the island also as a depot for ehipa' 
fltores. TheBe were landed in great numbers. 

It was soon fonnd, however, that the FreiCch priva- 
teers still sailed and returned with their prizes as they 
had been accustomed to sail and to return. They 
continued to elude, as successfully as they had before 
eluded, the vigilance of the British cruisers. In a word, 
it was found that even with a base so near to the scene 
of operations as was Bodriguez effectual blockade of the 
islands was impossible. 

Under titese circumstances the garrison of Rodrigaez 
was strengthened, and Colonel Keating was authorised 
to make an attempt on the Isle of Bourbon.* That officer 
accordingly embarked on the 16th September (1809) 868 
officers and men, of whom one-half belonged to the 
2nd Bombay Native Infantry, on board H.M.'b ships 
N^^ide and Otter and the Honourable Company's 
cruiser Wa^. On the 18th these three vessels arrived 
off Fort Lonis, and the following morning they joined 

* This isUnd vm then colled " BoDaparte," ftcd wu anbBeqnentl/ 
nuned tud hu smee been knoini tu "Bennioii;" bat for the Btlta of 
onifoimitj I odheie to the nomenolatiiTe it bore bom the time of it* 
flnt o«anpatdon b; the Frenob. 
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H-M.'s. ships JtaisonjiabU a,ni Sirius,- the -tutval ton» 
(being commanded by Commodore Rowley pf the |fM^«. 
That same day the eeamen and troopH deetined for thft 
,«^ttaob, amomitipg to 604 men, were massed on board 
,t!)e N4r^ide, and tqwardB evening -the squadron stood 
-ior the Isle of Bomhoii, off the etuitern «oaet of whiah it 
.Mfrive^ on the morning of the 20th. Colonel Ke^tii^, 
however, bad reBolved to attqqipt to c^rry St. P^nl, the 
;4^ef tcuwn on the western side, to Eecure the batteries 
^ere, and to fwce the snrrender of the enemy's sbil¥^ 
ip the port. 

At &Te o'clock on tbe'moming of ^e 2lBt tb^ ^ppps 
.W4te di^ctnhftrked to the south of Foint< de Gedpttp, 
ff^^n ,mUeB fcom St. Patil. They were farmed rinto 
^brw oolunme : ,the reserve, composed of eighty men of 
the Fompadonrs and eighty of the Boyal Marines, noAex 
tlie coQuoand of Captain Forbes ; the second colomii, 
CpQsisting of the detail of the 2nd Battalion 2nd Som- 
bay Native Infantry, apder the command of Captain 
Imlaok ; the centre colnmn formed of 100 sailors under 
Qiptain Willoiighby, and of the remainder of the Pcm- 
padonrs and Marinea, aboat 140 in nomlMir, npd^ 
Cfiptain Hanqa. 

Colonel Keating landed first with the reserve to cover 
Ijhe disembarliatiou of the other two eoltunns. This 
having been effected, the reserve colnmn was directed to 
jfTpceeft ^nder Cajtt^ f oibee by the rood Jeading to 
'St. Paol, until it shonld pass ^e bridge over the lake, 
when it was to make a tnm to the left, and take 
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poasesBian first of the barracks, then of the second 
battery. La Pierre, and then to proceed on to the first 
battoiy, La Centi^, where it would receive fresh orders 
from the eommondiiig ofileer ; the second column, under 
Captain Imlack, was -directed to pass the river Oolotte 
and to proceed along the seashore until it sbonld reach 
the riTolet running from the lake into the bay. It was 
to advance thence np the bed of the rivnlet, puit the right 
flank i^ the battery, Lambonodre, then move out and 
form towards the sea, thus bringing it within pistol-shot 
of the rear of the battery, of which Captain Imlaok was 
to take poBsession, spike the guns, and move on to La 
Centi&re. 

The centre coliunn nnder Colonel Keating waB to 
maroh straight on the battery La Centi&re, and te 
oconpy it, detaching thence a force to take posa&ssion 
of the battery La Neove. La Centime was to conatltnte 
the ^Bt on which all attacks were to concentrate. 

Whilst the British troops are marching in the order 
abovs indicated, I propose to take a glance at the means 
possessed by the Pteaeb commandant of the island to 
resist so formidable an invasion. 

The oonmiaiidu' Of the French iwee in Ibe tsIiOid of 
Bonrhon was General des Bratflys. That force was very 
Ruall. There were eoocentrated at the capital, St. Deilis, 
onder the personal oonaiuuid of 'Omersl dee Btmlja, 
abottt 100 tr««Tis«f the line and SOe Creoles. A.tm.Pald 
there were onboard the frigate Caroiine, anchored in the 
harhonr, 110 troops of the -line ^d from 200 to SOO 
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Greolea. The TOmainder of the force, entirel; Creole, 
was scattered over nine dietricte,* from which they 
ooold not without difficult; be suddenly withdrami and 
concentrated on a given point. Des Brnslys was expect- 
ing an attack not at St. Paul bat at St. Denis. His 
lieutenant at the former place, the Commandant 
St. Michiel, had received no intimation that the 
English were about to land. When they did land he 
had not then even withdrawn &om the Caroline the 
European troops on board of her. 

It can easily be conceived then that Colonel Keating's 
first attack was successful. The second column took 
possession of the battery Lamboncere, and the centre 
column of the battery La Centiere without any strong 
opposition, except that offered by the fire &om the 
enemy's ships in the river. The reserve column had 
likewise moved on La Centime and had turned its guns 
on the enemy's shipping. The second column, under. 
Captain Imlack, consisting only of 142 men of the 
2nd Bombay Native Infantry and of twelve Eoropeans, 
was then sent to take possession of the battery La 
Keuve, deserted by the enemy. 

But before Captain Imlack could reach La Neuve the 
French appeared on the field. Very early that morning 
the Commandaiit St. Michiel had ordered the dis- 
embarkation of the 110 Enropeans from the Caroline, 
and had directed them to join him as soon as possible 
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in a Tery strong position he had taken np in front of the 
battery La Neave. This position was coTered by a stone 
wall carefolly loop-holed, and flanked on both sides by a 
strong natnral defence. Each of these flanks was again 
covered by three 6-poiinders. 

This position had been occupied by St. Michiel whilst 
the English were marching on the batteries Lamboacdre 
and La Genti^re. He oconpied it still with aboat ISO 
Creoles when the swarthy sons of India under their 
English officers marched apon it. The attack vaa 
condncted with great gallantry, but the defeDoes were 
too strong and the artillery fire too concentrated, and 
the sepoys fell back. A second attack was not more 
snccessfnl. The British centre column, consisting 
entirely of Europeans, was then ordered up to reinforce 
the native troops. Again the attacking party charged. 
This time they succeeded,* after a desperate conflict, in 
taking two of the enemy's guns, but they made no 
impression on his position. It was now the turn of 
the French to be reinforced. They were joined by 110 
Eoropeans &om the Caroline, and by many Creoles 
from the hills. The contest was now resumed with 
greater fury than ever, and it became necessary for the 
English commander to bring up the reserve under 
Captain Forbes. This officer, advancing by a circnitoas 
route, occupied the battery La Neuve and thus took ap 
ft position very nearly in rear of the enemy. 

St. Michiel felt his post no longer tenable. He 
evAcoated it therefore, and fell back upon St. Paul; 
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losing) after a moet gallant resiBtauce. hiB four rem&iiimg 
gima. After that the cotirse of the EogliBh waa easy. 
The fourth and filth batteries, La Pierre and La Caserae, 
fell into their hands. By half-past eight tbey had taken 
poBsesBion of the town evacuated by St. Michiel, the 
magazines, eight brass field pieces, 117 new and heavy 
iron gans of different calibres, and all the stores. The 
commodore, seeing the success of the troops, immediately 
stood in, anchored close to the enemy's shipping, and 
compelled it to surrender. The same evening Colonel 
Keating destrc^ed all the poblic property in the tonn 
not fit for transport, and re-embarked his troops. 

-General des Bmslys learned with surprise the same 
night the landing of the British troops on the w^ 
jooaat of the island. He immediately collected all his 
available men and marched towards St. Paul. He 
arrived on the hills covering the town on the evening of 
the 22nd and encamped there. Colonel Keating de- 
tennioed to dislodge him the following morning. Ha 
Accordingly embarked bis entire force in boats early on 
the 29rd. But whether it was that des Bmslys thonght 
that further resistance would only lead to greater disaster, 
ot whether the moral tension was too strong for him, 
ibas at least is certain, that he did not wait for a contetlt, 
hat rietceated to St. Denis and ahot h'Tirt^lf.* 



* Ha loft ft pnpai a^jiog Uut ha li»d dMtrojad faimMtf to •mill 
duth on tbe aoaSold, — & commentarj on the dread oaasad in ft vaak 
Blind bj the tenibla kaowled|{e tbftt hii maatei laqoiiad, batbra all 
UuDfa, anaaBai. 
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The CommacdaDt St. Michiel Bucceeded to the post 
thns vacated by dea Bntslys. There was nothing left 
for Mm bat to negotiate with the conqaeror. The 
conditions insisted upon bj the latter were not heav;. 
It was arranged that he should retain possession of St. 
Paul ontil he shonld be able to place on board his sltipB 
the stores he had taken there, and to fit out the captnred 
iveKSels* for sea. This was soon accomplished, and on 
the,2nd,QfitQber Coloqel Keating eTaonated the island 
ftnd Wi.sail for Jlo^ignez. 

* T|]«Mwere the Parolitu frigate, ^ gmu; the Groppter brig, 11 
guuB; the Strtalham % merchantmtui, 690 tons and pietoed for 3D 
puiA; rSvTope, 320 tops, pieieed for %6 gmu ; ttie FmmSi ISO tomi 
the Trii _4vit* t^3 La.Criole.ol GOitooa esob. 
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THE ISLB OF rRlHOB 



IV. 



The sacceBS of this expedition abowei the OoTemment 
hoir &x from formidable were the resoorces poesesBed by 
the islands, and how easy it wonld be to strike a deddve 
blow at these harbonrs of safety for the French 
privateers. Impressed with this idea Lord Minto, 
without waiting for orders from England, dispatched in 
the spring of 1810, considerable reinforcements from, 
the three presidences to the island of Rodriguez. These 
reinforcements raised the troops under Colonel Eeatiug's 
orders to 36S0 men, of whom not quite one-half were 
Europeans. So confident was Lord Minto of the 
success of his plans that he nominated, in anticipation, 
Mr. Farqahar of the Bengal Civil Service to be Governor 
of the island. 

The transports conveying the reinforcements to Colonel 
Keating arrived off Bodrignez on the 26th June, bat it 
was not till the Srd July that the expedition was able to 
start for its destination. This time Colonel Keating 
had determined to strike at once attheheartof Boorton, 
at its capital, St. Denis. With this view it was arranged 
that the transports should meet at a given point about 
fifty miles to the windward of tiie island ; that the 
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troops should then concentrate by brigades on board 
H. M.'a ships of war* and that these shonld proceed 
at once to the points marked oat for each beforehand. 

Abont fonr o'clock on the afternoon of the 7th Jnly, 
Lieutenant- Colonel Campbell and 150 troops of the 
4th brigade, accompanied by Captain Willoaghby, B.N., 
commanding a party of sailors, the whole oonstitnting 
the advanced gnard of the force, were snccessfolly 
landed at a point between the battery St. Marie and the 
batteries of the town. A few moments later, Lientenant- 
Colosel Macleod, commanding the 3rd brigade, effected 
a landing with 150 men, somewhat to the right of 
Colonel Campbell's party, expecting to be joined by the 
remainder of his brigade. Bnt jnst at this moment the 
weather, which till then had been calm and moderate, 
suddenly became stormy. So violent was the surf that 
farther disembarkation was impossible. Under these 
circumstances Colonel Keating conld not fail to be very 
anxioQB for the safety of the handfol of troops which had 
bnt just landed. Impressed, however, with the tmth of 
the motto that in all doabtfnl circnmstances boldness is 
prudence, the colonel was desirous Uiat his troops shonld 
try to dannt the enemy by themselves taking the 
initiative. Bat tiie violence of the snrf had increased 
and was increasing. No boat conld take an order to 
them. Yet the fate of the 300 or 400 men jast landed 
seemed to depend npon their receiving one. Every 

* Th«M were the Boadieta, 38 ; the Siriui ; the IpJugmia ; the 
Magieitmu! and ths Str6idt. 
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d^ce was tried. A amall' Teasel was- best^ed^ stern 
foremost, in the hope thfft one at least of' Iigt eTe¥ 
might make his vay to the shore. But t^e faiy of the 
elements iinisttated even this attempt; Further' effort 
appeared impossible. Colonel Keating was in despair. 
At this crisis Lieutenant Fonlstone of H.Sf.'B 69th* 
Begiment cttme forward nnsolicited, and volnnteerdd-to 
swim throngh the sm^f and carry orders' to Colonel' 
Madeod. His offer was promptly accepted. Carried in 
s boat to the edge of the snrf Fonlstone jamped in, and, 
though a good deal knocked shoot, reached the shore. 
He conveyed to Colonel Madeod the order to unite the 
two parties which had landed and at once to attack and 
storm St. Marie. Macleod carried out these instroddons 
with spirit and energy, occupied the post, and remained 
there unmolested all night. 

As the weather next day E^iowed do signs of 
moderating. Colonel Keating proceeded with the 8rd 
and 4th brigades to the leeward, to Grand CbaloTqte ; 
where, on the QQi, aboat eleven a.m., he succeeded in 
effecting a landing. Colond Keating at this point was 
separated frcon the town by heights. He lost no time 
in crossing these, and before two p.m. he occnpied a- 
position fifom whi^ be coold ' command ' the eneosy'a 
inttenehments; 

Bat a&irs had goite somewUattoo fast fiw him. The 
Ist brigade, commanded 1^ Colonel Ffasw, had'sne- 
oeeded at two o'clock on the aflemoon of the 7th in 
effecting a landing in a position to the aoath of the' 
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Capital within sight of the enemy. This daring achieve- 
ment hsd the effect of concentrating npon Colonel 
Fraser the entire attention of the French comn^ndant, 
and diverting it from Colonel Macleod'8 isolated party. 
Colonel Fraser resolved to keep his attention fixed. He 
at once pnsbed forward, dislodged the enemy from the 
heights, and then took np a commanding position jaat 
above the town. 

He had with him only 850 bayonets, all Earopeans, 
bat with these he kept the enemy anxious and occnpied' 
tmtil' darkness fell. He then retreated to a secure 
position a little in the rear which cat the communications 
between St. Denis and St. Paul. 

Beinforced during the night by from 800 to 400 
sepoys, and by his gnns and pioneers, Colonel Fraset, 
posting the sepoys so as to protect his rear, advanced at 
four' o'clock in the morning towards the town, re- 
occupied the position of the previons evening, and' 
forming his troops there, waited for the day. 

When day broke Fraser saw in the plain below him 
the whole available French force. This force, consisting 
of 190 Earopeans and 850 Creoles, was drawn np in 
two columns, each with a field piece at its head, covered 
by the concentrated fire of the batteries, and commanded 
by the successor of the unfortunate des Bmslys, Colonel 
de Suzanne. Fraser did not hesitate. Under a mixed 
shower of balls issuing all at once from the many and 
isep-Umei mouths of the ordnance and musketry* the 
* Atiatie ^nniKiI BegUUr, 
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Britieh soldiers descended the heights in steady and 
unbroken alignment. Wbon they reached the plain 
Colonel Fraser gave the order to charge. They at once 
charged home. 

The French stood firm, covered by their gone, till the 
rash of the British grenadiers warned them of the 
earnestness of the play. They then retired in good 
order, withont waiting for actual contact, behind the 
gons. But even there they were not safe &om their 
infuriated enemy. Where they could retire he conld 
follow. And he did follow. The dash of the onset 
could not be withstood. The French commandant 
escaped with difficulty ; the second in command was 
taken prisoner ; the men were driven headlong from 
position to position until all their redoubts were occupied 
by their victorious rivals, and though rallying, they did 
make an effort to recover these, the attempt was not only 
unsuccessful, but it cost them the life of their leader. 
Shortly afterwards the French commandant sent a cartel 
asking for terms. A little later Colonel Fraser was 
joined by the second brigade under Colonel Drununond. 

Such was the position when Colonel Keating, with the 
Srd and 4th brigades, came within eight of St. Denis on 
the afternoon of the 8th September. He was about to 
march on the town when a messenger from Colonel 
Fraser brought him the intelligence of its surrender. 

The formal capitulation ^s not indeed signed till the 
evening of the following day. By the terms of it the 
entire island of Bourbon, containing a population of 
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npw&rds of 100,000 bohIb, becsme Britiali territory. 
ThiB conquest had been effected witb a loBs of onlj 
eighteen men killed and seTenty-nine wonnded. There 
was no farther resistance. The French troops were 
transported as prisoners of war to the Gape. 



9 
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T. 



Thb news of the capture of Bourbon reached Calcutta 
on the 24th August. It had the effect of stimulating 
the determioatiou to conquer the larger island. It waB 
blown that the French equadron charged with the 
protection of the two islands, and consiBting of the 
BeUone and Minerve frigates, and the sloop Victor, was 
absent on a cruise in the Indian seas. Mr. Farquhar, the 
new Govemor of Bourbon, considered then the moment 
opportune, even before he should receive official authority, 
to feel his way towards the accomplishment of this 
greater work. Accordingly on the 13th Angaet he 
embarked 2£>0 men on board the boats of the frigates 
at his disposal, and sent them that night to attempt the 
surprise of the Isle de la Passe. This small island, 
distant only three miles from the mainland, lies at the 
entrance of the harbour of Grand Port, then called 
Port Imperial, on the south-eastern coast of the Isle of 
France. The expedition was snccessful, and a garrison 
of 180 men was left to guard de la Passe. From this 
advanced post the English were able to communicate 
with the mainland, and Mr. Farquhar thought he conld 
make an advantageous use of this communication by 
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distribatiug to the people of the island copies of a 
proclamation in which the ambition of the French was 
contrasted disadvantageouBly with the good government 
of the English. This somewhat childish demonstration 
met with the &te that might harte been anticipated. It 
biled to eedace a single islander. 

Before adverting to the measm^s next taken b; the 
English, I propose to remark for a few moments on the 
state of affairs at this moment in the Isle of France. 
The Governor of that island was General Connt Decaen. 
He was one of the most distingnished officers of the 
,French Army. He had made his earlier campaigns 
nnder Klgber, Hoche, and Moreaa. At Hohenlinden 
he had contributed more than any other general, except- 
ing perhaps General Kichepanse, to the decisive victory. 
Named in 1802 by the First Consul Captain-General of 
the French possessions to the east of the Cape of Good 
Hope, he had accompanied Admiral Liuoisto the Indian 
waters, had with him visited Pondichery, and recognising 
the impossibility of keeping that place in the event of 
the breaking out of a war, then imminent, vrith England, 
had sailed to the Isle of France, thence to concert the 
measures which it might still be possible to direct against 
the resolute enemy of his country. Bat he did not stop 
there. He devoted himself with all the ardour of his 
generous and enlightened nature to the amelioratioD of 
the condition of the islanders. He modified and im- 
proved the old commercial laws ; he established a number 
of useful institutions ; codified the general, the civil, 
9 A 
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and the criminal laws of the island, embodying them in 
a code which, Ibelieve, ia still known as the Code Decaen.* 
So salntary were his reforms, BO beneficientwas his admin- 
istration, that many years later an iUaBtrioas f French- 
man referring in a speech in the Chamber of Peera to 
his achieTements in the islands, ased this remarkable 
expression : " G-eneral Decaen made the people OTer 
" whom he ruled almost forget oTon the names of hit 
" Bourdonnais and of Dupleix." 

Snch was the man. Let ne now glance at the means 
at his disposal in 1810. He had with him only 800 
French troops of the line,* and scattered over the* 
island, &om 2000 to 5000 Creole militia. In Port Lonis 
were three frigates, the Astrie, the Venus, and La 
Manche: the others, constituting the squadron under 
Commodore DoperrS, had not then returned from their 
omise. With these small means to meet a powerful and 
well -organised attack he must have felt that all the 
resources, even of his own brave heart, would be 
abundantly drawn upon. 

Before, however, the English had been able to take 
advantage of the possession of de la Passe Commodore 

• Bo highly appreciated were the meritE of this code ihat when the Ids 
of Tnuee waa Burreodered to the English, it \)M made an artiole of the 
etpittilatioD that it sboald be coaticaed to be ruled by the Code DeoSeu ■ 
The article ran ; " Bliall preierTfl thait religion, laws, and onatomB." 

t Gerald Laoo^e Comte de Gessao, one of the ableet of Napolean'B 
minutera. He died in 1841, leaving behind him, gays H. Channt," ona 
" of Uie pnreat and most hononrable repatatlosB of oat epo«b." 

X He had alao enlisted 500 foreign prisoners, mostly Irish; bat theaa 
eonld not be depended npon to Gght agaiaat their own ooantiyinan. 
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Daperre retamed, briDging with liim, besides bis own 
thtee vesselB preTiously named, two Indiamen, the 
Windham ani the Ceylon, captured in the Indian waters. 
Ab he approached the island on the 20th Jaly, Daperre 
noticed the Tricolor atill flying on the staff of the small 
fort in the isle de la Passe. With it likewise was a 
signal ad-rising him that " the enemy was cmistng at 
*' the Coin de Mire." A three-masted vessel, also 
flying the Tricolor, was likewise discerned lying 
at anchor under the walls of the fort. Deceived 
by these appearances, Duperr6 signalled to his sqnadron 
to make the best of their way to Grand Port, directing 
the sloop Victor to take the lead closely followed by the 
Minerve, each in passing to commonicate with the 
three-masted vessel lying off de la Passe. The Victor 
sailed on withoat the smallest suspicion, till, as she was 
doabling the fort, she received at once broadsides from 
the strange ship and from the battery on shore ; these 
simaltaneously hoisting EngHsh colours. The surprise 
of every one on board the French ships may be conceived. 
Bnt Daperre was equal to the occasion. SignaUing to 
his ships to keep close to windward, he made Ms way 
into the harboor and anchored in a very advantageous 
position, admitting of constant commnnication with the 
shore. In this operation he had, however, the bad 
fortune to lose.one of his prizes, the Windham, ovring to 
the indecision displayed by the officer in charge of her. 
Notwithstanding the advantageous position taken up 
by the French commodore. Captain Pym of the Siriat, 
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in communication with Captain Willongbbj of the 
Nir^ide, determined to attack him. On the 22nd, 
accordingly, both these frigates stood in ; but they had 
scarcely arrived within a mile of the enemy's line when 
the Sirius grounded. The N&r^ide did not care to go 
on alone. The attempt therefore failed for the moment. 

Meanwhile intelligence of the events occurring in the 
vicinity of Grand Fort reached General Deoaen. Thai 
able officer immediately despatched on board DnperrS's 
sqnadroD all the available seamen in the island. He 
ordered also the three frigates in Port Lonis, the AstrSe, 
La Manche, and the Vinus to proceed under the senior 
captain, Hamelin,* to the aid of their Bisters threatened 
in Grand Port. 

Snt before Captain Hamelin could reach the scene of 
action the two English frigates had been reinforced by 
the Ipkigenia and the Magidenne. As these approached 
the shoal on which the Siriits had strnek the previous 
afternoon, bnt from which she had just then extricated 
herself, that vessel and her consort prepared to weigh 
anchor. But before deciding to renew his attack Captain 
Pym assembled on board the Siriug the captains of the 
three other ships and all the available pilots. The 
conference resulted in a resolution to proceed at once to 
the attack, the certain effect of which no one questioned 
for a moment. 

Duperrd had expected this attack ; and he had pre- 

* Unola of Admiral HunelJD who oommanded the French Blook 8m 
taeX daring the Crimean Wu. 
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pared to meet it with the skill which m&rked his long and 
glorious career. I have said that his ships had easj 
commnnication with the shore. All along that shore, 
below his vessels, he bad erected formidable batteries, 
bad armed them with heavy 'gnns, and manned them 
with those of his sailors who were most skilled in the 
art of gunnery. His own ships, covered hy shoals and 
by sunken rocks, the navigation amongst which vraa 
difficult, had been so placed as to be able to meet with a 
concentrated Ere an advancing enemy. The Indiaman 
he bad taken, the Ceylon, had likewise been heavily 
armed, and the command of her entrusted to one of the 
best officers at his disposal. Daperr6 had himself seen 
io every detail ; be bad that morning inspected every 
battery, said a cheery word to every officer, spoken to 
hia captains of his plans and his hopes. Having done 
ibis, be waited, with a serene countenance and a bold 
heart, the advance of the English. 
, They came on — they too, dauntlessly, even jubilantly. 
But no sooner had they, sailing close together, arrived 
within range than the shore batteries opened apon 
ihem. The fire was tremendous and effective, but it 
did not check the onward progress of the British ships. 
The Iphigenia, in accordance with a previously -concerted 
plan, directed her course towards the Minerve, and 
opened on hei- so terrible a fire within half pistol-shot 
tbat she drove her out of the Une. The Magidenne, a 
little ahead of the Ifhigenia, was about to engage the 
Ceylon when she etrdck on a bidden rock and lay 
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motionless in the water in such a position that bnt few 
of her guns could bear on the enemy. The N^riide, 
dose astern of the Bellone, commanded by Duperr^, 
engaged that vessel on one side whilst Captain Pym in 
the Sirim attacked her on the other. The French 
sloop, the Victor, was meanwhile doing all in her power 
to aid the Minerve by firing at, and engaging the 
attention of, the Iphigenia. 

The nnmber of guns, the weight of metal, the inspira- • 
tion of attack, all were in favour of the EngHsh, and 
Duperr^ saw that unless he nsed his brain to aid the 
physical power of his men his squadron must be 
destroyed. He put in force then a mancenvre which he 
had arranged beforehand in concert with his captains. 
He signalled to them to cut their cables and let their 
vessels glide towards the shore. The result fully answered 
his anticipations. As his own vessel, the Bellone, gHded 
slowly towards the shore. Captain Pym, with all the 
impetuosity of his nature, turned the Sirius in pursuit. 
Not following, however, the exact line the French 
commodore had taken, he dashed his vessel on to a 
shoal ; and there she remained fixed, immoveable, and 
powerless. 

Having thus rid himself of one enemy, Duperre, 
ordering his vessels to cast anchor, concentrated all 
the fire of the Bellone on the other, the N^^ide, 
which, following the example of the Siiiua, had likewise 
drifted on a shoal. Exposed to a most galling fire, the 
N^eidc fought until most of her guns were disabled 
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and the greater part of her crew had beeu killed and 
wounded. Incapable of protracting the defence she 
then etmck. But in the excitement of the fire and in 
the bUndness of the smoke the hanling down of the 
Union Jack was not perceived by tbe enemy, and the 
French continued their fire for some time longer.* 

In the other part of the line, likewise, fortune had 
inclined to the French. The Iphigenia, warned by the 
&te of her consorts, had warped out of close range. The 
Magidenne, on her rock, had been so pounded by the 
Ceylon and the shore batteries that, when morning 
broke, she could scarcely keep afloat. 

The firing continued all night. At eleven p.m. the 
crew of the Magidenne abandoned her. She blew up 
immediately afterwards. At the early dawn Dnperrd 
sent off a boat's crew to take possession of the N^rdde. 
The Iphigenia then endeavoured for a short time to 
extricate tbe Sirms from her position, but failing, that 
vessel too was abandoned and blown up. Of all the 
squadron that had sailed so proudly and so confidently 
to the attack on the previous day the Iphigenia alone 
remained ! 

But she was not destined to escape. Dnperrd indeed 
was unable to get off his stranded ships in sufficient 
time to follow her to the Isle de la Passe. But just at 
the opportune moment, just as she had been warped to 
her station off that islet, there arrived off Grand Fort 

* ETer? man od board the NirfUle «m fcflled or vonndsd. — Ariatic 
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the Bqnadron of three frigates which General Decaen 
had despatched from Port Loais. Id the presence oJF 
a force so oTerwhelming Captain Lambert of the 
Iphigenia had no alternative bnt to yield his vessel and 
the ielet. Se tried hard to save the former ; hut 
General Decaen had arrived at Grand Port, and he 
dictated terms of absolute surrender. They were with 
a pang accepted. The Ipkigenia, and her crew were 
made over to the French, and the Tricolor once more 
floated over the little fort of the Isle de la Passe. 

Thus ended the first attempt of the English on the 
Isle of France. If we are bound to admire the pluck, the 
daring, the determination displayed by our countrymen, 
we cannot, in candour, refuse an equally apprecia- 
tive acknowledgement of the combined skill and courage 
by which DaperrS converted an apparently certain defeat 
into a most decisive victory. Later in his career Duperre 
accomplished great things. In 1814 he defended the 
lagnnes of Venice against an Austrian army ; in 1823) 
at the head of a French squadron, he compelled the 
surrender of Cadiz ; in 1830, commanding a French 
fleet, he besieged and took Algiers. But it is probable 
that whenever, during the time intervening between that 
last great feat of arms and his death in 1846, he might 
have been disposed to pass in review the events of his 
distinguished Ufe, he referred with the greatest satisfac- 
tion to the repulse and destruction of ah English 
squadron of superior force at Grand Port on the 24th 
and 25tb August, 1810 1 
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Flashed with his snccess, Decaen resolved to reBume 
the offensiTe, Collecting all the ships at his disposal, 
now conBtitnting a formidable squadron, he blockaded 
the island of Bourbon, intercepting with great success 
the merchantmen which were bringing supplies to it 
from India. He hoped to starve the English garrison 
into submission before it could be strengthened by the 
large reinforcements which, he well knew, were on their 
way from India. The only English ship remaining in 
those waters, the Boaduea, 38, had, after the re-capture 
of the Isle de la PasBe, taken refuge in the harbour of 
St. Paul. 

Whilst the blockade of Bourbon was still being 
maintained the British 88 gun fngaie L'Africaine 
appeared off St. Denis (12tb September). Captain 
Bowley instantly brought round the Boadicea with the 
Otter, sloop of war, and the Staunch, gun-brig, to join 
the new arrival. The junction having been effected it 
waa resolved to attempt to drive away the blockading 
force, consisting of the Iphiggnie* recently captured at 
Grand Port — and the AstrH. 

The French frigates stood at once off to sea enticing 
the enemy to follow them. It was soon found that the 
Afncaine was a tar better saUer than the French frigates 
and than her own consort, the Boadicea, and that in 
the chase she was rapidly leaving the latter behind. 
She therefore shortened sail. Before night fell, however, 
the Afrieaine had come up close to the enemy, and she 
* The French, at ones obuiged Uis Boal a into t. 
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then endeaTonred to maintaio this position until day 
should break, keeping up communication with the 
Boadicea by means of night Bignala. At three o'clock 
in the morning, however, — the Boadicea being then 
from four to five miles astern of her consort, — a sudden 
breeze caught the sails of the Jfricaine, and carried 
her, not without her commander's consent, within less 
than musket-shot distance on the weather quarter of the 
Antrie. Captain Corbet, who commanded the English 
frigate, could not resist the temptation, but at once fired 
into the enemy. The Astrie immediately replied. The 
second broadside from the Astree severely wounded 
Captain Corbet, but his place was taken by the first 
lieutenant, and the action was continued for ten minutes 
with great spirit. By that time the Iphigiaie had time 
to come to the aid of her consort. Whilst the Astrie 
c<Hitinued within pistol-shot on the larboard beam of 
the English frigate, the Xphig^nie came close up on her 
starboard bow and raked her several times. 

A contest eo unequal could not long continue. Tet 
one hour elapsed before the gallant crew of the Africaing 
would confess themselves conquered ; and even then it 
was not till 163 of their number had been killed and 
wounded. 

But the interlude was not yet over. Commodore 
Bowley of the Boadicea noticed at break of day that 
the Africaine bad been captured. He did not at once 
attempt to disturb her conquerors, but made way towards 
ttie Otter and Staunch. Having joined these he set out 
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with them in porsuit of the eDemy. The Frensh 
frigates were not incliDed to risk another engagement 
with three freah vesBels. The rigging of the IphigSnie 
had been so cnt np as to render her difficult of 
management. She had also fired away nearly all her 
ammunition. Captain Bonnet of the Astrie preferred 
then the abandonment of his prize to an encounter 
which could scarcely be succesBful. Taking then, the 
IphigSnie in tow, he abandoned the Africaine, — which 
was helpless, — to her former masters, and returned to 
Port LoaiB, capturing on his way a 16-gan cruiser 
belonging to the East India Company. 

Commodore Rowley and his prize then reached the 
anchorage at St. Paul. The blockade of Bonrbon was 
at the same time resumed by the French frigate V^nvs 
44, and the sloop Victor. Whilst engaged in this 
blockade, these vessels sighted the British S2-gun frigate 
Ceylon, having on board General Abercromby, on his 
way from Madras to Bourbon, to assume the conmiaud 
of the troops destined to act against the Isle of France. 
They at once set out in pursuit. The Yinva, being a 
better sailer, soon caught up and engaged the British 
frigate. After a close contest of three-quarters of an 
hour, in which the V&mia lost her mizen-mast, and the 
Ceylon was rendered almost unmanageable, the Vinus 
assumed a position to leeward, and continued firing only 
at interrals until the Victor* should come up. This 

* The Vietor «m uo otbei tbui our old M«Dd, the Revsnant, lo 
bmoiu nndar Smwnt Tftlun into the Fianoh Vvrj u the J£na, iihs 
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opcorred about two hoars after the action had began. 
The VicUrr then took a rakiDg position athwart the bows 
of the Ceylon, and the hitter, then tjoite helpless, strac|[ 
het flag. 

But there was speedy vengeance in store for the Britiah- 
ITbe Boadicea, accompanied by the Otter and Staunch, 
having descried the French frigate with her prize abreast 
of St. Denis, started off at once in pursuit. The Victor 
vainly endeavoured to take in towthe damaged Ceylon, and 
the latter, cast off, was re-eaptured. Then came the turn 
of the Vinus. But she hod been too much crippled in her 
fight of the previous night to be able to offer effectoal 
resistance to a fresh and more powerful frigate, and too 
much damaged in her rising to escape. Captain 
Hamelin, who commanded her, made, however, a hot 
fight of it, and only stmck when further resistance had 
become impo^ble.* 

bad been eaptored b; ths Eoglisb uid is-nsmed the Victor. She vaa 
■Qbaeqnently re-captnred bj the French. 

* It is gmti^ng to notice the muuer in vbich Homelm'B gallBiit 
■enicG, uotwiUiBUadiiig the loss of bis t^is, was ackoowledged by 
Napoleon. In a despatch from the Minister of Marine, dated 2Ttb 
Daoember 1810, 1 find the foUowing : — " His Majesty has lemarked with 
pleaaare that joa rendered deeisiTe ths inccess which Captain DapMxC 
had obtaiced between l^e 23rd and 26tb AagDst, and. that you aubae- 
qnently eaptnred the ftigate Ciylon in a hand-to-hand enooontsi. 
iniBteTer may haie been tbe erants which followed, H.M. has not 
the leM appreciated tbe splendid defence which you made, notwith- 
standing that, when disabled by a preceding combat, you wen 
attacked by snpeTior forces. He hu deigned in appreciation of tfaeti 
different actions, which testi^ to your ooanige and to youi skill, to 
promote you to tbe grade of Commander of tbe Legion of Honour." 
The fallowing year Hamelin was created a Baion and promoted to 
the rank of Rear- Admiral. 
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The capture of the V^us was the turning point in 
the scale. Thenceforward the favours of fortune were 
showered ezcluBively on the British. Shortly after that 
event there arrived at St. Denis the frigate Nisus, bearing 
the flag of Yice-Admiral Bertie, the precursor of a fleet 
and army on their way from England vi4 the Gape of 
Qood Hope, ordered to co-operate with the troops taken 
from the three presidencies, and which had started from 
India about the same time, to efl'ect the reduction of the 
Isle of France. 
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It was not, however, until the I4th October that Admiral 
Bertie had been able to refit the ships which he fonnd 
at St. Paul and St. Denis. But on that date he sailed 
from the fornier port at the head of the Boadicea, the 
Africaine, 'the Ceylon, the Nisus, and the N^riide,* 
to blockade Port Louis. Leaving three of these vessels 
on that dnty, he proceeded on the 19th in company with 
General Abercrombj to Bodriguez, there to meet the 
troops and ships which, coming respectively from 
England and India, had appointed that little iBland to be 
their rendezvous. 

On the 24th Admiral Bertie fell in with the British 
sqaadron on its way to the Indian eeas, commanded by 
Bear-Admiral Drury and consisting of seven ships. 
Two of these, the Cornelia, 32, and the Heaper sloop, 
were at once sent to increaee the blockading force off 
Port Louis ; t^o others, the Clorinde, -iS, and the Doris, 
36, were detained at Rodriguez ; the remainder were 
sent on to their destination. The admiral arrived at 
Rodriguez on the 3rd November, and foond there the 

• Fonnerl; the Vfmu. It will be noticed th&t thres ihips of the 
iqoadiQn h&d been in the poBaeiaioa of the Fcenoh. 
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troops which had been Bent &om Bombay. The division 
from Madras convoyed by the Psyche and ComivalUs 
arrived on the 6tb, and that &om Bourbon on the 12tli 
Kovember. 

The troops from Bengal and those from the Cape 
vere so long in coming, that the admiral, in concert 
with the general, determined not to wait for them 
b^ond the 2l3t. Ail preparations accordingly were 
m&de for the expedition to leave Bodrignez on the 
moming of the 23nd, when, on the evening of the 
previoQS day, the happy intelligence was received that 
the Bengal division was in the offing. The transports 
conveying it were at once ordered not to drop anchor, 
bat to join the main fleet and accompany it to the 
selected point of debarkation, Crrande Baye, about 
fifteen miles to the windward of Port Louis. 

The armament, independently of the division from 
the Cape of Good Hope, which did not arrive in time 
to take any part in the operations, consisted of forty-six 
transports and a fleet of twenty-one sail.* They carried 
11,300 fighting men, composed as follows : — Of regi- 
ments of the line there were the 12th, 14th, 22nd, 
88rd, 56th, 69th, 65th, 69th, 84th, and 89th regiments ; 
the artillery consisted of foor batteries from Bengal and 
Madras ; the European cavalry of one troop of the 

* Theie ireie the Illuttrioiu, 47 ; the CcmuiaUit, -14 ; the Afiieaitu, 

the Boadieea, the NUai, the Clorinde, the Menehaa, the Sirfide, each 

, of 38 ; the Phabe and Dorii, of 38 ; the Cornelia, Psyche, and Ceylon, 

al 33 ; the sloops Htiper, Eelvpte, Senate, and Aettron; the gon-brig 

BtatuKh, and torn Rmsllsr vessals. 

10 
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26th Dragoons. The native troops from Bengal and 
Madras consisted of four Tolnnteer battalions and the 
Madras pioneers ; 2000 sailors and marines were like- 
wise contribnted ]yy the fleet. The Enropeans were to 
the natives of the force in the proportion of two to one. 

General Decaen had not been nnconscions of the 
coming storm. Aware of his own inability to oppose 
with enccess an; large hostile force led with ordinary 
pmdence, he had nevertheless exerted himself to the 
utmost to tonse the energies of the colonists. We have 
seen that he had at his disposal only 800 French troops 
of the line, in addition to 600 enlisted prisoners, mostly 
Irish, upon whom he conld not depend. The Creole 
element has been vaiionsly estimated. Extravagant 
English writers have rated it as high as 10,000 ; but it 
probably never exceeded 4000; and of these it is 
recorded by the English annalist of the time,* that 
" th^ refused on the approach of the British armament 
" to co-operate in the defence of the island." A few of 
the slaves were armed, bat in a most cnrsory and 
inefficient manner. 

Qeneral Decaen might, indeed, well hare despaired. 
Bnt he allowed no symptoms ,of any such feeling, even 
if he entertained it, to appear. No sooner had he 
received information that the hostile armament had left 
Bodrignez than he issued a spirited proclamation f 

* AHaUe Anmial Reguter, 1101-11. 

t Ths following i« > tmulBtion of tbe teit of tha proolaouitbn : — 

*■ Inbabitants of ths Isle of Franee, — Thirtj-fonr of ths eiieni7*a ibip* 
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calling apon the coloniBts to &id the arm; and navy 
in the defence of the island, promising them victory, 
should they respond to his call. He conld do no more 
in that way. Then, massing his troops, he took np a 
position near Fort Louis, whence he wonid be able to 
move at once npon any threatened point. 

Meanwhile the transports carrying the expeditionary 
force arriTed, on the morning of the 29th November, 
before a narrow passage dividing from the mainland a 
small island called Gnnner's Quoin. It had previously 
been ascertained by careful survey that this passage 
offered openings through the reels by which several 
boats conld enter abreast. Here, then, at ten o'clock in 
the morning, the fleet came to anchor. The debarkation 
on the mainland commenced at one p.m., and was con- 
ducted to a successfal result, vrithout the loss of a single 
man, in three hours — the small French party which 
had held Fort Malartic, situated at the head of the bay, 
retiring on the appearance of the British fleet. 

The English army had, previously to its debarkation, 

«re before the ialand ! This nnmber, which maj be incteaaed at ttaj 
moment, leads na to sappoae that the English hare not relinqnighed tbeii 
inteation to attack thia colon;— an intention in which the; have baen 
allead; onoe baffled b; the glorioua Bncoesa of the brave men of the 
diviaioa of Dnperrf. I do not forget the pioota of zeal and intrepidi^ 
diiplajed bj 70a bath befoie and afiei that gloriona feat of arma. 

" Inbabitanta of the lale of Franoet la the present oonjnnotnre I 
would remind ;on of the enthnaiasm with which, on the last anniTersuj 
of the fSte of the great Kapoleon, yon lenewed jonr tows of fldelit; io 
joni oonntry. Ton are Frenchmen I Join, then, jonr ralonr to the 
nlonr of the brave soldiers and marines whom I am ahont to lead 
agunst the enemj, and we shall not fail to be vietoiiotu." 

10 1 
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been divided into six brigades. The first, nnder Colonel 
Picton, was composed of the 13th and 22nd regimente, 
and the right wing of the Madras volunteer battalion ; 
the second, under Colonel Oibbs, comprised the 59th 
regiment, 800 men of t^e 89th and 100 of the 87th 
formed together aa one battalion, and the left wing of 
the Madras volnnteer battalion ; the third, nnder Colonel 
Kelso, consisted of the 14th regiment and the Sod 
Bengal Tolonteers ; the fourth, aoder Colonel Macleod, 
was formed of the 69th regiment, 300 marines, and the 
Madras native fiank battalion ; the fifth, commanded by 
Colonel Smith, comprised the 65th regiment, a troop of 
the 25th Dragoons, and the Ist battalion of the Bengal 
Tolnnteers; whilst the sixth or reserve brigade, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Keating, consisted of a 
battalion formed of the four flank companies of the 
I2tb and S8rd regiments, of two companies of the 
66th, of one of the 14th, one of the 89th, of the 
84th regiment, and of Captain Imlack's detachment of 
Bombay troops which had done snch good service in the 
capture of Bonrbon. 

The debarkation had no sooner been effected than, 
leaving the fifth brigade to cover the landing place, 
General Aberoromby, at fonr o'clock, poshed on with 
the rest of the force through a very thick wood, lying 
between the coast and the high road leading to Prart 
Louifl. The troops forced their way for fully four miles 
through an all bat impenetrable jungle, entangling their 
feet at every step, and dragging tiie gnns only by the 
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most untiring exertion. They bad, however, the good 
fortnne to debouch into the more open conntr; without 
an; opposition. Just, boweyer, as the; reached that 
more open plain tiiej came npon the advanced picqnet 
of the enemy. The men of the picqnet had not evidently 
anticipated an attack &oin that quarter, for they were 
sarprised, and, after a faint and irregokr fire, they 
retreated from their position. 

Their fire, however, faint and irregular as it was, 
effected some damage. Two grenadiers were killed, and 
two officers and several men wounded. Some officers and 
men Likewise suconmbed to the intense heat and to the 
btigne of the march. The French picqnet having retired, 
(General Abercromby encamped his force in the open 
ground in'front of the wood. He resumed his march in the 
morning with the intention of pushing on to Fort Lonia. 
But the heat of the day and the extreme scarcity of 
water rendered this impossible, and the little army, after 
matching only five miles, was forced to take up a position 
for the rest of the day and for the night at Moulin i 
poudre on the banks of a email river called Pample- 
moosaes, whidi thus covered the camp. 

To return to (General Decaen. This officer had 
anticipated that the English army would disembark 
at a point nearer to Fort Loois — whence the road to 
the capital was shorter and easier — and be had takeo 
his measures accordingly. He had never imagined 
that an invader would land his troops on a point 
where the inland country was covered by an almost 
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impecetrable jungle, defensible by a few determined 
men against an army. Bnt the moment he received the 
news brought by the retiring pieqnet he prepared to 
meet the new danger — a danger the greater, as the 
natural defence had been forced and there were bnt ten 
miles between the enemy's camp and the capital. It 
was not, however, imtil mid-day of the 30th that he was 
able to collect a force at all respectable to make head 
against the enemy. This force, consisting — inclnding 
the Irish prisoners forced into the service — of 1300 
EnropeaDB and a few slaves and Creoles, he posted in a 
rather strong position, abont two miles in front of the 
capital. He drew np his men on a level ground over 
which the h^h road passed, the gons in the centre on 
either side of the road, concealed by brushwood, and 
both flanks covered by a thick wood, impenetrable on 
the right and capable of a strong defence on the left. 
Having bo disposed his small force, he galloped forward, 
followed by his staff, by a few Creole cavalry, and some 
riflemen, to reconnoitre the English position. 

The English had been about two hours in their 
encampment at Moulin i poudre when Qeneral Decaen 
rode Qp. Approaching rather too closely, a smart 
skirmish ensued, in the course of whidi the French 
general received a contusion on his leg. What he saw, 
there, hoWever, was worse than any contusion. He 
counted a force exceeding his own in the proportion of 
ten to one, and ready the next morning to cover the five 
miles which still intervened between it and the capital. 
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Decaen miiBt have felt as he rode back to hia men 
that, according to the probabilitieB, farther resietonce 
would bnt cause a neelees expenditure of blood. He 
determined neverthelesB to make one effort for yietoiy. 
On his letnm to camp he despatched 300 men with two 
gnus to occnpy a position commanding the bridge over 
the Tambean, about half a mile in fi-ont of his camp. 
Could he bat keep the invaders there for a short time 
he might yet raise a force te operate on their commtmi-' 
cations. 

Bnt it was not to be. Early the foUowing morning, 
before daylight. General Abercromby detached the fourth 
brigade to seize the batteries at the Tambean and Tortne 
bays, whence it had been arranged that the army waa to 
receive its supplies. The main body of the force, under 
the personal command of the general, commenced its 
movement on Port Lonis shortly afterwards. After 
marching aboat two miles it came within sight of the 
bridge over the Tambean. As it was seen to be defended, 
the advance colomn was halted, whilst the gnns opened 
with shrapnel on the enemy. The fire was bo well 
directed that the French retired predpitoasly, leaving 
uncompleted the destroction — begun and partly execated 
— of the bridge. They fell back oa their main body. 

The injory done to the bridge had been so &r effectual 
that the gnns of the British were nnable to cross it. 
They had to seek a passage lower down, at a ford 
oommanded by tiie French artillery. The passage was 
attended with difficulty and some loss, bnt was neverthe- 
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IsBB accomplished. The Britiah force then moved on the 
poBition occapied by the French and flanked by thick 
woods ah-eady described. 

General Decaen had witnessed, not onmoved, the 
passage of the Tambeaa. He knew that he was now 
left with but one card in his hand. He played it boldly. 
Carefally reserving his fire till the heads of the hostile 
colnnma should advance within range, he then opened 
*apon them a concentrated and continnoas discharge. 
This fire, coming from gnus which had been m^uked, 
checked the advance for a few moments. Bat it was 
only that the British troops might deploy. For them 
there was nothing for it but the bayonet. The advanod 
guard, led by Colonel Campbell of the 88rd, nnder the 
general direction of General Ward, having qoickly formed, 
dashed straight on. Nothing conld stop their splendid 
charge. The enemy's troops, after a gallant stmggle, 
in which many of them were killed, were forced back 
&om their position, leaving their guns in the hands of 
the conquerors. These, howeyer, did not gain a 
bloodless triumph. Besides several privates. Colonel 
Campbell, 83rd, and Major O'Eeefe, 12th, were killed. 
Whilst this was going on in the centre an attempt 
which had been made on the left flank of the French 
had proved not less successful. After a gallant resist- 
ance the enemy's position was forced, and all his gniu* 
were taken.* 

* Id this actioD the Frenuli lost abont 100 men, killed ind voiincM. 
TtM i^tnni of tb« Eoglish foi thii eneagenMut, and tor Qte mBi^ 
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The French force retired across the rirer Latoniera 
within the oatworks of Port Louis. The £ngliBh took 
ap a position for the night jost beyond cannon-shot of 
the enemy's hnes. 

But it was all over. The English fleet commanded 
the harbonr, and the fortifications conld not be defended 
by the small force at the disposal of the Captain-General. 
Reconnoitring the following morning, General Decaen 
observed preparations in the enemy's camp, betokening 
an intention to make a general attack apon the town. 
Snch an attack woold, he knew, not only be irresistible, 
bat it wonld entail apon the inhabitants great calamities. 
In Uieir interests, then, and in the interests of humanity, 
having done all that was possible for France, and 
eshansted every available lesoorce, General Deoaen 
resolved to capitolate. He sent an officer, bearing a flag 
of troce, with a proposal to this effect to the British 
oamp. 

He was jnst in time. General Abercromby was on the 
point of despatching a force to the southern side of Qi6 
town, so that the asssolt might be combined and 
general. The proposal for a capitulation alone stopped 
the movement. The General agreed to it, thongh 
demnrring to the terms proposed But these were soon 
arranged. The Isle of France, with all the ships in her 
harbours, all the arms in her arsenals, all the stores in 

sneoDntai ia front of the wood on the S9th NoTembsi', U M foUom : — 
Killed, 28; iroanded, B9i nUBung, 45. Total 163. BoBidei these OOB 
uiloi was killed >Dd five ware wounded. 
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her magazines, was tnmsfeired bodiljto England. One 
point -was insisted on by General Becaen, and, bom 
motiTes of policy, accorded by the English oommandw. 
This was that the French troops should not he considered 
as priBoners of war, bnt should he permitted to retnm to 
France at the cost of the British Government with their 
arms and baggage.* 

Thns did the French lose, after an occupation of neariy 
a hundred years, the beantifol island npon which had 
been bestowed the name of their own bright land, and 
which in climate, in refinement of Inxoty, in the love of 
adventure of its children, had been, in very deed, the 
France of the East. In the long straggle with England 
which had followed the Revolution, the Isle of France 
had inflicted npon the English trade a " damage whi<^ 
" might be compntated by millioas," whilst she herself 
had remained nninjured, — for eighteen years indeed — 
nnthreatened. She had proved herself to be that which 

• I thmb it right did Ur to giTa Qenei«t Abercromby'* own rskaoiu 
tat aii^eeliig to the clenituid of Osiisnl Decfien in thU pEutioolar. In 
hii leport to Lord Miuto hs ujb : — " I vm prerailed npon to acqnieaoe 
in thi« inddgeuoe bting gnated to the enemj, from tha deiiN of 
■paring tb« lives of mnaj brttre ofHeen and loldier*, and oat of regaid 
to tha intareats of the inbabitanta of the island, who have l<M>g 
labonred nndei the most degrading miaai; and oppreaaion, added to the 
late period of the aeaaon when eter; hont beoame ralnable. I conridei«d 
tbeee to be motivea of maob more natiooal impoitanee than anj injuy 
which would arise from a amall bod; ol boops, at eo remote a diitanee 
from Europe, being permitted to retom to their own coontr; free from 
anj engagemenL" It will be aeeii that Qeneral Abercromb; atowb that 
he was iafloeueed aolel; fay eouaidetatious of general polio;. Hia 
itatemenl regarding the miaery and oppreaiion of the ialandert, of 
wbioh be bad do peraonal knowledge, may be diemiMad ae gratnitoni. 
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th« Emperor had declared that Cberbonrg shotdd 
become, — "an eye to see and an arm to strike." 
Protected for long, partly by the storma of the ocean, 
partly by the daring spirit of her children, partly by the 
timid coaneelB of the British Goremment, she had been, 
for the privateers who preyed npon the commercial marine 
of the £aBt India Company, at once a harbour of lefage 
and a eecnre base of operation. She had been the terror 
of British merchants, the spectre which hannted the 
connting bonse, the one black spot in the clear bine of 
the Indian Ocean. The relief which was felt by the 
merchants of Calcutta was expressed in an address 
presented by them to Lord Minto, in which they offered 
their " sincere congratulations on the capture of the 
" only remaining French colony in the East, which has 
" for so many years past been the source of deTastation 
" to the commerce of India, to a magnitude almost 
" exceeding belief."* 

The ease with which the Isle of France was captured 
in 1810 suggests the question why she was so long 
allowed to pursue her aggressive career ? An inTestiga- 
tion of the cause of this apathy on the part of the 
British, when so many interests were at stake, can only 

* It may interest moDj of those dow reaiding in Caloatta to read the 
lUBnea of tbs inerohuita who ligDed thii addreaa. They WBM — 
AleuQder ColTic, JohD Palmer, J. D. Aleuuder, J. H. Fergiaason, 
Bobert Downie, Jamei Haotaggait, Joseph Barretto, John BobertBon. 
iKom Bcott, JobftDneg Sarkies and William Hollingg. The oljMt of 
the address was u> ssk Lord Uinto to Bit lot Itif portrait in oommemon- 
tioa of the Mptnre of the isle. 
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tend to confirm the conviction of the prescience and 
wisdom of Marqaesa Wellealey, to show very clearly 
the DnaonndneBB of the timid policy by which he was bo 
often overrnled. The great Marquees not only nrged 
an ezepditioD in 1800 ; he htted one oat in 1801. This 
was diverted to Egypt. Shortly afterwards the Conrt of 
Directors, dreading the genitia which would, if unfettered, 
have advanced the civilisation of India by twenty years, 
replaced him by a Grovemor-General who began by 
undoing the large work of unification which his 
predecessor had initiated. When Lord Comvrallis died, 
the Conrt of Directors, after v^ly endeavouring to 
confer the Qovemor-Oeneralship on a narrow-minded 
reactionist — who, in the abort term of his acting 
incambeocy, confirmed and extended a system which 
left the states of B^p&t&nfi a prey to Mar^th^ free- 
booters, — imposed a policy upon Lord Minto which 
restricted his power for that Mnd of aggressive war&re 
which is 80 often the best and surest defence. It is a 
high testimony to Lord Minto's intellect that io the end 
he burst those trammels, and forced one portion, at 
least, of the policy of Marquess Wellesley on a peaoe- 
loving Court of Directors and a distrusting ministry. 

It was Lord Minto then who, taking up the dropped 
thread of the policy of Marquess Wellesley, vrrested the 
Isle of France from her parent country. For France 
indeed, even her name, the name she had borne fbr 
aboat a hundred years, perished on the 3rd December 
1810. Called by her discoverers, the Portuguese, Cemd; 
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re-named in 1698 by the Dutch after their Manrice of 
NasBan, Maaritins ; falling, after her abandonment by 
the Dutch between 1703 and 1710, into the possession 
of the French, the island had been subsequently known 
to the world by the name she bore when the English 
oaptttred her. Bat the name did not suit the new 
conqneror. It was erased, and that bestowed in honour 
of the great Stadtholder was substituted. The Isle of 
France vanished &om history with the last month of the 
year 1810 ! 

With her conqnest, too, ended the careers of the 
privateers on the Indian seas. They, too, vanished with 
the island which had nurtured them. Thenceforward 
the huge Indiamen of the Company coold sail in 
comparative safety. In the coarse of a few years not 
only did the dread of the French crmsers vanish, bat 
their exploits oame to be listened to w^ a smile. "Sot 
the less, however, are the deeds whidi they did accomplish 
worthy of being recorded. They show that if, in a 
fatare war, privateering should again be l^timatized, 
it may be possible for a nation whose navy shall have 
been annihilated and whose ptvts shall be blockaded, to 
inflict, by means of it, on a nation which may even bear 
the' title of the mistress of the seas, losses the full 
extent of which it would be almost impossible to 
estimate. 
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BOOK III. 



F0BEI6N ADTENTOREES IN INDIA. 



AfTTEB the failnres of the direct attempts made by 
Dnpleix, by Lally, and by Suffren to establish French 
domination in Sonthem India, there remained to the 
Latin race but one mode of counteracting the progress of 
the English. That mode may be described in a few words. 
To enable the prineeB of India to meet the English success- 
folly in the field it was necessary above all things to 
impart to their troops a thorough knowledge of Eoropesn 
discipline and a complete acquaintance with the system of 
European strategy. To this somewhat ventoresome task 
the sons of France bent themselves with untiring enorgy. 
They gave to it often their lives, almost always their every 
faculty. They had much to aid them. The native 
princes who employed them knew at least that their 
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hatred of England was not feigned ; that they had 
nothing bo umch at heart as the humiliation of the rival 
of their own conntiy. They therefore gave them, almost 
always, a confidence without stint. Their beheata were 
but rarely refased. They worked under the avowed 
sanction and with the authority of the prince whom 
they served. And if they did not aacceed, their want of 
saccesB is to be attributed rather to the jealonsies which 
prevented combination amongst the native princes, than 
to any shortcomings on the port of the ablest and most 
influential amongst them. 

Of all these adventurera de Boigne was, with one 
esception, the ablest and the most eucceasfol. Bom at 
ChambSry, the 8th March, 1761, the son of a furrier, 
Benoit de Boigne was at an early age sent to study law 
at the College of his native town. But he had scarcely 
attained the age of seventeen when his adventurous 
nature impelled him to renounce his studies, and to 
seek excitement in a career of arms. In 1768, then, be 
entered the regiment of Glare, a regiment in the Irish 
Brigade in the service of France, and then commanded, 
in the absence of Lord Clare, by Colonel Leigh. De 
Boigne joined the regiment with the rank of ensign at 
Landrecies, and applied all the ardour of his youth to 
master the science of his profesaiou. In this task he 
received great encouragement and assistance from 
Colonel Leigh, and, under his tuition, de Boigae 
attained a complete knowledge of the art of war as 
it was nnderstood in those days. 
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After aerring in gurieoQ for three years and a half 
at Landreoiee, the regiment of Glare was ordered to 
Dtmkerqtie to embark for the Isle of France. The 
regiment, haying taken its tour of daty in the island for 
eighteen months, retomedto France, and, disembarking 
at L'Orient, was ordered to B4thime. 

This happened in 1773. France was then at peace 
with all the world, and no prospect of war seemed to 
loom in the future. The promotion of de Boigne had 
been slow, and, beginning to feel disgusted with a life 
so monotoDons and so devoid of enterprise, he asked 
himself if it would not be advisable to seek another 
scene for the oconpation of the abilities he felt that he 
possessed. It chanced that Bnssia was then at war with 
Tarkey. The Russian Goyemment was in the habit in 
those days of welcoming eagerly instmcted officers into 
the ranks of its army. De Boigne resolved, then, to 
resign his commission in the French service and to offira* 
himself to her northern ally. 

His resignation was accepted, and de Boigne went to 
Turin. Obtaining there letters of introduction to Count 
Orloff, who conunanded the Russian land and sea forces 
in tbe Ch^an Archipelago, he retamed to Marseilles 
and ranbarked on board the first ship sailing thence fiv 
Greece. Almost immediately on his arrival there he 
was appointed captain in a Greek regiment in the 
service of the Empress Catherine. This regiment 
formed a part of the army employed in besieging 
the island of Tenedos. A detaohment of it, to which 
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de Boigne belonged, having been sent to efEect & deBceni 
on that island, the Tnrks m&de a sortie, attacked the 
inradera in great fotce, and cat them off nearly to a 
man. De Boigne escaped with his life, bat was taken 
prisoner and sent first to Chic and thence to Constanti- 
nople. 

Seven months later the war came to an end, and 
de Boigne, with the other prisoners of war, was released. 
He had then attained the rank of major in the Bnssian 
army. Peace, however, had clcHwd for him the avenoes 
of further advancement. De Boigne then quitted the 
Baasian service and embarked for Smyrna. Meeting in 
that town some Englishmen who had retorned from 
India, he was so strnck by their description of the 
adventaroas life of that coantry, that he resolved to 
Beek his fortune there. Betnming to Constantinople, 
he made his way to Aleppo, and joined there a caravan 
just setting out for Basra. The caravan reached Bagdad 
in safety, bnt, as a furious war was then raging between 
the Turks and the Persians, the road thence to Boerii 
was deemed too dangerous to be traversed, and the 
caravan returned to Aleppo. 

From that place de Boigne made his way as qoickl; 
as he could back to Smyrna and sailed thence to 
Alexandria. In his journey &om Alexandria to Bosetta 
be was shipwrecked and fell into the hands of the Arabs, 
These, with characteristic hospitality towards a stranger, 
befriended him, and by their aid he vras able to 
reach Cairo. Here innomorable delays oooorred, and it 
11 
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was owing to the kindness of the English consul, 
Mr. Baldwin, that means were at last provided for him 
to reach India. He embarked at Saez and sailed thence 
at the end of the year 1777 for Ifadras. 

Amongst those whom de Boigne bad met in his 
European wanderings was an English nobleman. Earl 
Percy. With him he had formed a friendship, and 
Lord Percy hod in consequence famished him with 
letters to Lord Macartney and to Warren Hastings. On 
his arrivHl at Madras, de Boigne wished at first to act 
independently of the British O-oyemment. Bat the 
circnmstances of the time were against him. The 
British were on the eve of their last war with Haidar 
Ali, and it is natural to suppose that they should he 
unwilling to afford opportunities for foreign adventurers 
to find their way to the camp of that formidable leader. 
Having no other resonrce, then, de Boigne, who had 
been a major in the Russian service, accepted the rank 
of ensign in the 6th regiment Madras Hative Infantry. 

The war broke out immediately aftenrards. It hap- 
pened that the 6th regiment N. I. was one of those 
under the command of Colonel Baillie when that officer 
was attacked by the combined forces of Haidar and 
Tippu at Peramb&kam in September, 1780. A few days 
before that fatal conflict, however, two companies of the 
6tli regiment had been sent to escort supplies of grain 
to the main army. With these two companies was de 
Boigne, and in this manner he escaped the almost entire 
destruction which befell the main body of his regiment. 
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Shortly after this de Boigne quitted the English 
service. YarioiiB reasons have been assigned for thia 
step.* But he himself andoabtedly stated the truth 
when he affirmed that in a service of progressive pro- 
motion there was, at hie age, no chance of his ever 
attaining to high command. He resolved, therefore, to 
return to Europe by way of Kdahmir, Afghinist&n, and 
Persia. 

With this object in view he came round to Calcutta 
and prdEented to Warren Hastings Lord Percy's letter 
and one. with which he had been provided by Lord 
Macartney. That illustriouB statesman gave him a 
warm and cordial reception ; entirely approved of Me 
design to return to Europe by the route he had 
indicated ; and famished him with letters to the British 
residents at the various native courts he would be likely 
to visit en route, as well as to the independent native 
princes in alliance with the British Qovemment. 

At Lakhnao, the first city which he visited on hia 
travels, de Boigne was extremely well received by the 
' Nawib, to whom he had been presented by the resident. 
Not only was a khilat of the value of 4000 rupees 
bestowed upon him, but the Nawab presented bJTn 
likewise with a bill on the bankers of £&bal for 
^000 rupees, and another for an equal amount on 
those of Kandah&T. At Lakhnao de Boigne remained 

* Vide FudiDMid Bmith'a Sketch, pages 67-ftB ; the Article de Boigna 
in the NouvtUe BiograpMt Q6atraU ; and the Memoire tur la earrOft 
du QintraX Comte de Boigne. 
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five monthB, making many &iendB amon^ the EngliBfa 
officers and stadjing their Byatem. He tben went om 
to DelM where he arrived at the end of the month 
of Angast. 

The Emperor of Delhi at that time was Shah Alam ; 
fais minister, Mirza Shaffi. Without the aid of ibe 
latter it was impossible for de Boigne to obtain ui 
interview vrith the Emperor, and Mirza Shaffi was in 
the camp before Agra. Thither, accordingly, de Boigne 
repaired. 

It was dming his Bojoom in this camp that de 
Soigne's ideas took a direction which inflnenoed his 
whole life. Beboffed hy the minister, who refused to 
allow him to be presented to Shah Alam, he tnmed his 
attention to the political events passing before his eyes. 
Noting the rivalry of the v&rioos native princes, th« 
indiscipline of their armies, the ignorance and want 
of knowledge of their generals, it occmred to him that 
a great career was open to an instnicted Eoropean 
Boldier. The nnleavened masses were fermenting all 
about him. Let the instructed European soldier bat 
procore for himself the aathority to leaven but one of 
those mtuses, and his master wonld become the chief of 
all his rivals, if not indeed the mler of India. The idea 
grew daily ; it ripened quickly into feasibility ; thenoe- 
forth the career of de Boigne was determined. 

At that time the S&n£ of G6had was closely besieged 
in his fort by M&dliaji Bindia. To offer himself to the 
latter, immensely saperior in power to the B&nfi, would 
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h&Te been a folly. Is such a case, even bad M&dhaji 
accepted bis serrices, no credit to himself could possibly 
lUTe reaolted. But to enter libe semce of the besieged 
jRiii4, and by ekill and dexterity to parage tbe move- 
inenta of his enemy, would be to gain a re^ntation and 
to acquire a moral power BQch as would open out the 
brightest prospectB for the future. Thas reasoning, 
de Boigne made secretly the following proposition to 
the-B&ni. He offered, in consideration of a certain 
itipolated snm of money, to raise 2000 men at Agra, 
1000 at Jaipur, 4000 at Delhi, and 1000 near G6had ; 
to concentrate these troops with all imaginable secrecy 
at a point on the frontier of the lUinfi's territory ; and 
with them to attack the .b;esiegiDg force in tbe rear, and 
drive it irom his dominions. 

Tbe B£n& of Qohad, without declining this offer, did 
not at once accept it. He hoped rather to be rescued 
from his perilous condition by the intervention of the 
Enghsh. Meanwhile, however, be was not snfficienfly 
careful to keep the secret. With the publicily he allowed 
to be imparted to the offer, the posdbihty of carrying it 
into ezecation vanished. Be Boigne then broke off the 
negotiation, and offered his services to the mj& of 
Jaipur. 

Bat before an answer could come from Jaipur, de 
Boigne had accented an invitation from Mr. Anderson, 
the British resident at the court of Mfidhaji, to visit him 
In the camp. M&dhaji Sindia was then besieging 
OwiU&r. Thither accordingly de Boigne repaired, and 
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there he agreed to remain, the guest of Mr. Andersoitr 
until he should receive the reply of the B&ji. 

De Boigne received that reply at the end of October 
(178S). His offer was accepted. Before taking ap the 
appointment, however, he thought it becoming to inform 
Warren Hastings of&cially of his intention to renounce 
his journey to Europe and to take service with the B&j& 
of Jaiplir. Warren Hastings, in reply, requested do 
Soigne to return in the first instance to Calcutta that he 
might inform him personally of the sentiments 
entertained by the government of India regarding the 
course he proposed to pursue. De Boigne, though 
sensible of the arbitrary nature of this request, felt that 
bis gratitude and his interest alike counselled him to 
comply with it. He returned accordingly to Calcutta, — 
no easy journey in those days. On his arrival there 
Warren Hastings informed him that his requisition had 
been necessary because he, de Boigne, had given an 
official form to his letter, and that as such it had been laid 
before the council ; that as Oovemor-Qeneral in Council 
be coold not give him authority to enter the service of a 
native prince, although, in his private capacity, he had 
no objection to his following such a course, and that 
if he chose to follow it, he would shut his eyes to 
his proceedings. The Governor-General added that he 
was about to set out for Lakhnao, and that he hoped da 
Boigne would accompany him so far. 

Armed with this power to act as he might think 
best, de Boigne accompanied the Governor-General to 
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Ltikhnao, hastened thence to Agra, and obtaining there 
a small escort, pnshed on towards Jaipur. The dif- 
ficulties, and they were not slight, nhich he encountered 
in his journey were Burmounted, and in the spring of 
1784 he reached Jaipur. 

But here disappointment awaited him. In the long 
interval which had elapsed between the acceptance of 
his offer and his arrival, the Jaipur policy had changed. 
Peaceful councils now prevailed, and the R&ji had no 
need of a general. To compensate de Boigne, however, 
for the trouble and e^ense which had been caused him 
the Baja presented him with 10,000 rupees. 

Disappoiuted though not daunted, de Boigne repaired 
to Debli. At this time the murder of Mirza Hhaffi and 
the anarchy which had followed, had reawakened in the 
mind of Madhaji Sindia the hope of becoming master of 
the capital of the Moghols. He was fully sensible of the 
new difficulties which the power be might thus acquire 
would cause him : but, being able, farsighted, and 
ambitious, be was nursiiig Ms resources and seeking for 
means to meet the crisis which might arrive at any 
moment. At the time of de Boigne's arrival Sindia was 
in the vicinity of Agra, organising an e^>edition against 
Bandalkhand. 

For this expedition de Boigne offered his service. 
He proposed to raise two regiments, each 850 strong ; 
and to equip and organise them in the European &shion. 

Midhaji knew de Boigne by reputation, and by 
Bometbing more. The offer he had made to the Rknk 
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of Q6hsA had 8tmck h^m at the time as betokening ft 
dftiing and resolnte nature ; and, snbBeqaently, vlien de 
Boigne had passed a night in his canrp on his way 
to join Hr. Anderson, M&dhaji cansed his tent to be 
pillaged. The property then taken was restored bnt 
the papers were retained. It is probable that a pemsal 
of these confirmed the impression which the G6had 
sdieme had giTec birth to. Sach a man, he thoaght, 
eonld scarcdy fail to be an acquisition. He accepted, 
then, after a short delay, de Boigue's offer 

The terms agreed to by de Boigne were that be 
should receire 1000 rupees a month for himself, and 
eight rupees a month for each man, officers and 
priTEtes indiscriminately. To enable himself to gife ft 
proper salary to the (^eers, de Boigne fixed the pay 
of the privates at rupees 5-8-0 each. This s 
ment provided bim with 4250 rupees monthly tor t 



The men were speedily raised ; bnt the drilling wm a 
matter of more difficulty. De Boigne had restored to 
teach them Enropean drill, to arm them with Enropeas 
weapons, and to impart to them Enropean diseii^iim. 
" The labonr which this imposed on an individnal," 
writes Mr. Grant Dnff, " can easily be conceived by any 
" person acquainted with military affairs." It was, 
indeed, at ^e oateet a task which required no ordiBaty 
patience, perseverance, and self-control. But at l«ig% 
he had the satisfiiction of seeing the end attained. Five 
months after he had enlisted his men, he marebed 
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with two perfectly discipIiDed regiments to join in 
Bandalkhand the army commanded by Appa Ehsnde 
Rao. 

In the short campaign which followed, the two 
battalions under de Boigne conetitnted the entire 
in&ntry of the Mar4th& army, the remainder being 
mainly cavalry and a few gons. As it was a campaign 
of flieges the brunt of the worb fell, naturally, on his 
newly raised troops ; and this work they performed with 
*alonr and with gnccess. In the midst of hie triumphs, 
bowever, de Boigne was called away to join the main 
army of M4dhaji at Dehli. 

On the 22nd October 1784 the prime minister of the 
Emperor Shah Alam, Afraeiiib Khan, was murdered by 
tOie brother of the minister whose aesasBinatiou he had 
mstigated. In the terror that followed this murder all 
parties turned to Midhajl- The Emperor invested him 
wife a power virtnally Bnpreme. By his advice the 
Peshwa was nominated WafcU-iil-Mutluk or Supreme 
Depnty of the Empire, Madhaji was appointed Deputy 
of the Peshwa, Commander-in-chief cf the Moghol 
armies, and the provinces of Agra and Dehli were 
confided to his management. 

Bat Madhaji was not too elated by his snccess. Be 
was well aware that the power which had been conferred 
by acclamation in a time of terror, of dif&coU^, and of 
danger, wonld be disputed as soon as men's minds should 
begin to calm. He therefore took instant measures to 
strengthen his position, and amongst other precaations 
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he Bommoaed de Boigne and his battalionB from 
Bandalkhand. 

To describe ftUly the events which followed could only 
be effected b; trenchiiig upon gronnd already occupied.* 
I mnat be satisfied with referring, as briefly aa may be, 
to the deeds of de Boigne himself. Thus, in May 1787, 
he fought at L^lsot for three days under the eyes of 
Madhaji against the Patans and Bijputs, and when, on 
the third, the other in&ntry of Sindia's army, 14,000 in 
number, deserted to the enemy, de Boigne kept his men 
true to their colours. For eight consecutive days they 
continued, as they retreated, to repulse the enemy's 
attacks. At the battle of GhaksAna, fought on the 24th 
April 1788 against the same enemies, Sindia confided 
the command of his right wing to a Frenchman, M. 
Lesteneau, and of hie left to de Boigne, whilst the 
centre was conmianded by a native, Sindia being in 
reserve with the cavalry. On this occasion de Boigne 
and Lesteneau not only repulsed the attacks made on 
their wings, but were prepared to render the victory 
decisive had they been supported by the centre and the 
cavalry. But no prayers could induce either to advance, 
and the action, undecided, terminated by s retreat from 
the field. A few weeks later, however, an ample revenge 
was taken for these checks. On the 18th Jane, in the 
battle fought before Agra, the battalions of de Boigne 

* Keene's Fall of ike Moghal Empirt, i Tirid and aocnrata aocoaat of 
tha ereDt in Hindostui from the death of Anrniigiib to tha btglnaing 
ol tba praunt oentnl^. 
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and their leader contribated greatly to the victor; 
ohtaiiied over the Patau chief. Lass than four months 
later, de Boigne's battalioBB and the balk of the 
Marath& army re -occupied Dehli. Madhaji himBclf 
followed shortly after. 

The splendid service rendered hy the two battalions 
of de Boigne at L41s6t, at Agra, and at Ghaksana, their 
fidelity when their irregular comrades had deserted, and 
their unvarying steadiness under fire, had particularly 
attracted the notice of M4dhaji Sindia. But the 
prejudices of the Mar&thS were still strong within him. 
When, therefore, de Boigne pointed out to him that 
these two battalions, though perfectly efficient, and 
capable even of retarding a defeat, were yet insufficient 
to decide the fortunes of a campaign ; that it would be 
advisable to increase them to the strength of a corps 
d'amUe, with artillery attached, Madhaji hesitated. 
Influenced partly, probably, by a dread to place in the 
handB of a European a small army obedient only to the 
orders of its immediate general ; partly by the Marathi 
leaning towards cavalry, partly also by the annihilation 
of his enemies and by the expense which the proposed 
scheme would entail, M&dhaji resolved to defer his 
sanction. As, however, he indicated no fixed time for 
the announcement of a flnal decision, de Boigne regarded 
his reply as a veiled rehisal. He therefore offered hia 
resignation. M&dhaji accepted it. 

De Boigne left Dehli a comparatively rich man. It is 
stated that he owed the greater part of his wealth to the 
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mnnificence of Madliaji> who thas showed his gratitade 
for the unequalled Berrices rendered to him during the late 
campaigns. Certain it is that, renoancing his military 
career, he proceeded to Lakhnao, and there on the advice 
of his old friend, Claude Martin, engaged in mercantile 
speculations which speedily augmented his capitaL He 
Was still engaged in these when he received &om 
M&dhaji pressing sohcitations to re-enter hie service, 
accompanied by an assurance that he would be at liberty 
to carry out the measures he had formerly proposed. 

The feet was that M&dhaji Sindis had not found his 
position by any means so asstired as, in the first moment 
of his triumph, it had appeared to him. The Pat&n 
army had been beaten and dispersed, but its soldiers still 
existed. He was menaced &om the north by the 
A^h&us, from the west by the B&jputs, whilst he had 
perhaps even more to dread from the jealousy of NAnA 
Famawis, the minister of the F^shwa, and from the 
scarcely veiled hostility of the othw chiefe of the 
Mar£ithae. 

He felt the want, then, of just such a body of troirpB 
AS de Boigne had proposed to raise, — ^troops 1^0 would 
surpass all his other troops in skill and discipline ; who 
would obey one man, and that man impervions to 
Intrigue, devoted to himself alone. In this extremity 
he bethought him of de Boigne : and upon that thought 
there speedily followed the missive of which I have 
spoken. 

De Boigne was not deaf to the demand. Ananghig, 
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B8 apeedily as vsa possible, hie wmmensial affiurs, 
wfaioh, liowOTer, he left in full action in the hands of 
agents, he hastened to Mathnri, where Madhaji then 
had his head quarters, Hia proposals were at onoe 
agreed to. He was authorised to raise a corpt d'amUt 
oonaiBting of thirteen battalions of infantry, of 600 
cavalry, and of sixty gans. 

Do Boigne went to his task with his accastomed 
energy. He reclamed the two battalions be had drilled 
and coromanded before. A third battalion was formed 
of the soldiers who had been raised and drilled by the 
Frenchman, Zieateneaa, bat who, mutinying for arrears 
of pay, had, on the ad-vioe of de Boigne, been disbanded. 
He had to enlist wjsa from Rohilkhand and Ondh fbt 
seven more battahons. All these were dressed and drilled 
on the Eoropean principle. Bnt, in addition to these 
ten battahons, de Boigne raised three more of Afghans, 
dressed in their national c(»tame, and armed with 
matchlocks and bayonets. For the service of the camp 
he raised 600 Mew&tis, droBsed and armed as irregular 
troops. 

The corpt d'armie thns consisted of 8600 regular 
infantry, 2400 AfghJms. 600 Mew&tis, gOO cavalry, and 
100 artillraymen. Each regiment was commanded by a 
European ofBcer. These officers were men of all nations; 
many of them British, and in many instances respectable 
by birth, education, and character.* There were alwa^ 

* Onnt Doff, ToL iii, duster II. SnlMwqiwiiQ; the tinmber of men 
in Meh i^nwnt wu flxed ai 700. 
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two Enropean officers to each regiment, sometimes more. 
The noD-commiBsioned officers were in the first instance 
taken from the three disciplined battalions. The colonrs 
of the corps were the national flag, the white cross, of 
Savoy. 

For its command de Boigne was granted a salary of 
4000 rapees a month. To proride for this, as well as 
for the regular payment of the troops, M^baji made 
over assignments of land to the charge and management 
of de Boigne, allowing him two per cent, upon the net 
reTenne, in addition to his regnlar pay.* 

By dint of great exertions the new corpi d'arm^e was 
brought into a condition fitting it for active service 
early in the year 1790. An opportunity soon offered 
for the display of its efficiency. On the 20th June the 
Marath^ army engaged, near Pat^n, the Patens nnder 
Isbmael Beg, aided by the K4jput troops of Jaipur and 
Jodhpur. The battle was obstinate and bloody. Holhar, 
who had promised to aid M&dhaji, held aloof. The 
Fat^B three times charged through the infantry of 
de Boigne, cutting down the artillerymen at their gnns. 
Bat the coolness of de Boigne and the discipline of his 
trO(^ soon repaired this disaster. With re-serried 
ranks they attacked the too daring enemy and drove 
him back. Then there opened on both sides a heavy 
artillery fire. This ceasing on the part of the Marithas 
at six o'clock in the evening, de Boigne placed himself 
at the head of his in&ntry and led them to the charge. ■ 
* Qnuit Dnl^ vol. Ui., ebftptar U. 
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The attack was irresiBtible. One by one the hostile 
positJons were carried. At nine o'clock the enemj were 
in complete flight, titterly diBorganised, having lost all 
their gans — ten battalions of their infontry having 
previously snrreudered. 

De Boigne then received orders to invade Jodhpdr. 
He proceeded at once to the fdege of Ajmir, bat learning 
that the Rajputs had assembled a considerable army at 
Mirt&, he left abont 2700 men to blockade Ajmir and 
started to attack the enemy. 

At daybreak on the 12th September, de Boigne 
assailed the enemy's position. By nine o'clock he had 
obtained a complete victory. He gained this victory 
notwithstanding a false movement made by one of his 
lientenants, and which for a time left his right wing 
eiqiosed to the incessant charges of the Bahtor cavalry. 
The Savoyard, however, showed himself quite equal to 
the occasion. At nine o'clock, as I have said, the 
B&jp6tB were beaten ; at ten o'clock their camp and all 
their guns and baggage were captured ; at three p.m., the 
town of iSirtk was taken by assaolt. Peace followed this 
decisive victory. 

Sindia bad now satisfied himself as to the immense 
advantage he had derived &om possessing a corps 
d'armie armed and disciplined on the European prin- 
ciple — and commanded by a de Boigne. The troops 
thas disciplined and thns organised had disposed of his 
M^omedan and R&jp6t enemies, bnt he still looked for 
more at their hands. It mnst never be lost sight of 
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that the great dream of Miidliaji Sindia's life was to 
auite all the Dative powers of India in one great con- 
federacy against the English. In this respect he wag 
the most farsighted statesman that India has ever 
produced. But to bring about this great end it Iras 
oeoessary that, in addition to the power which he wielded 
at D^bli and in a part of central India, be should bit 
master of all, the resoorces of tbe Mar&tha empire. 
This he felt would be impossible until he could rid the 
Peshwa of tbe minister, N&ni Famawis, who was 
jealous of bis reputation. Nor, he felt, could this end 
be obtained nnless he could dispose of Holkar, the 
agent and last hope of the N4n4. His plan, then, was 
to crush Holkar, to proceed to P6na, and, obtaining 
(ben from the Peshwa the requisite anthority, to unite 
all India in a crusade against the English. It was a 
grand idea, one capable of realisation by Madhaji, bat 
by him alone, and which, but for bis death, would have 
been realised. 

Full of these views, and preparing carefully for ttw 
oon£ict he saw looming in the future, Madhf^i deter- 
mined at this time to increase still farther the force 
which had been so useful to him. De Boigne was 
authorised to increase it to 1S,000 regular in&ntry, 
6000 iiregnlars, 2000 irregular horse, 600 A%han 
oavalry, and 2000 guns. The force thus raised was to 
be divided into three brigades, or, as it would be more - 
^pw to call them, divisions. For their payment a- 
tract of country between Mathnra and Dehli and soma 
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lands east of the Jamna, comprising in all fifty-two 
districts, yielding nltimately twenty-two lakhs of rupees, 
were assigned to de Boigne. That general was anthorised 
to reserve to himself two per cent, of that revenne, in 
addition to his pay, now increased to 6000 mpees a 
month, — a sum which was doubled by other duly 
authorised emolnments. The fortress at Agra was 
aseigned to him as a depot of small arms and cannon. 
Over these fifty-two districts de Boigne was assigned, 
by Sindia, a power in civil and military matters entirely 
absolute. He fixed his headquarters at Aligarfa- < 

It was while de Boigne was raising and drilling his 
brigades, casting guns, and bringing the districts under 
his sway into order ; whilst Madhaji Sindia was 
endeavoaring to arrange the scheme which was the 
dream of his later years, that war broke oat between 
the British and Ti ppQ S jjlt&n. This war was a blow to 
M^3E^r He disapproved this isolated attack upon a 
power to which united India might only possibly be 
a match. Still more was he annoyed and enraged at 
finding that the P^shwa, guided by K&na Famavris, had 
entered into -an alliance with the common enemy. 
Kothing, M4dhaji had always felt, could be more 
noxious to the general cause of the native princes of 
India, than the nnion of one chief with their most 
fonnidable rival to put down another chief. Still, for 
the moment, he was powerless to prevent this fatal 
action. He woe forced to content himself with husband- 
ing his resources, with guarding against an attack from 
12 
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the north, and with preparing his army for the great 
event to which he looked forward. Having done all thai 
was possible in this respect, he set out for Plina, deter- 
mined, after repressing Holkar, and nnseating N^na 
Famawis, to obtain the chief power himself, and, 
wielding it, to make one snprema effort to drive the 
British from Hindostan. 

M&dhaji left de Boigne and the greater part of his 
eorpa d'arm^e behind. He took with him as esctnt 
only two battahons, commanded by Hessing and Filoze. 
He arrived at Funa the 11th June, 1793. 

Scarcely, however, had Madhaji crossed the borders of 
his own territories than his enemies began to raise their 
heads. First, the widow of Najif Khan, a former prims 
minister at the Imperial Court of Dehli, refased to 
surrender the fort of Kanlind to Sindia's officers. De 
Boigne sent one of his brigades, under the orders of 
M. Perron, to compel her. The often-defeated Ishmail 
Beg raised troops to sapport her. He encountered Perron 
nnder the walls of Eanund, and though beaten, yet 
succeeded in penetrating into the fort with a consider- 
able body of men. The defence was prolonged in 
consequence, but, the widow having been killed, Ishmail 
Beg, distrusting the garrison, sorrendeied himself and 
the fort to the French leader. 

Bat this was not all. Taking advantage of the 
absence of M4dhaji, T^kaji Holkar, the minister of 
the famous Ahalya Bae, snddenly crossed the river 
Chambal in great force, and marched towards Bijpdtjui^ 
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preteDding that the a^resBioDfl of UiidbRJi'B tugeni, 
OopU B4o Bh4o, forced him to this act of open ' 
hostility. 

Gop&l H4o Bh&o had bat a small force under him in 
R4jpat4ii&. Aware that 1>dkaji was snpported by a body 
of native troops, armed and drilled in the Enropean 
&8hion, and commanded by the Chevalier Dndreneo, 
Ch>pal Rao Bent pressing messages to de Bo^e, and to 
Lakhwa Dadit, eommanding the main body of Sindia's 
oavalry, to join him wi^ont delay. De Boigne set oat 
at once from Aligaih at the head of 9000 in&ntry, and 
joined Gopal Bio before the latter had been molested by 
Holkar. Xtakhwa Did& brought in his cavahy at the 
same time. De Boigne immediately assnmed command 
of the combined force, consisting of 9000 infancy, 
20,000 cavalry, and abont forty gnns, and forthwith 
miovhed npon the enemy, Tlikaji became now aware of 
the donble mistake he had committed ; in the first place, 
in becoming the a^^ressor; in the second, in not at once 
crashing the small force opposed to him. He did his 
atmost, then, to avoid a general engagement. Bat 
de Boigne was not to be denied. He followed him ap 
vigoronsly, and at last, oo the 20th September, had the 
satisfaction of finding himself in front of his enemy 
posted at the pass of Lakhairi on the road leading 
from. Eanund to Ajmir. 

Tokaji and Dadrenec had nnder them foor battalions 
of sepoys, trained by Dadrenec, aboat 80,000 iiregolarB, 
mostly cavalry, and thirty-eight guns. The positiim 
12 i. 
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they oeoDpied was very formidable. The pass of L^hairi 
was extremely narrow ; covered in front by wet gronnd, 
and impossible to be tamed, both flanks being guarded 
by thick woods and rising gronnd. 

De Boigne felt as he reconnoitred this strong position 
that he wonld hare to deploy all his resources. Tet his 
own position was not without some considerable connter- 
vailing adTOntages. His men were covered by tangled 
forests, impervions to caralry. His attack might fail, 
yet his position coold not be forced. All other things 
being equal, victory must incline, he saw, to the side 
which possessed the greatest number of steady infantry. 
That side was bis own. 

There was nothing for it bnt to more straight on. He 
placed himself accordingly at the head of his tried 
battahons and batteries, and ordered them to advance. 
No sooner, however, did they emerge from the forest 
than the enemy's artillery opened a tremendons and 
effective fire npon them. De Boigne continued, however, 
to advance, and his own gnns were soon sufficiently clear 
of the jangle to take np a position and reply. But they 
had scarcely fired half a dozen rounds before an event 
happened which might have been &tal in its conse- 
quences. The fire from the enemy's gnns caused the 
explosion first of one tumbril and then immediately 
afterwards of twelve others continguous to it. The 
effect might have been made decisive. Tukaji at once 
launched forth his cavalry to make it so. Bat De 
Boigne was eqoal to the occasion. He caosed his men 
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to iall back rapidly into the jangle. They reached it, 
before Tukaji's cavalry, feebly handled, could attack 
them. A concentrated fire of nmaketry Bent back the 
horsemen more rapidly than they bad advanced. A 
charge from Sindia'a cavalry completed their overthrow 
Thenceforward they took no part in the contest. 

The cavalry having disappeared, de Boigne once more 
advanced his in&ntry and his guue. This time there 
was no mistake. The pass was so narrow that not more 
than three colamns could act abreast. Covering these 
with 500 Bohilla skirimisbera he crossed the wot groond 
and charged. Bat the battaHons of Dndrenec did not 
give ground. They stood, and fonght, and died at their 
post. Bnt they were as one to three. The greatest 
nomber must inevitably prevail. And it happened so. 
After the most desperate conflict he had ever been 
engaged in, the troops of de Boigne stood the viotors on 
the sammit of that fetal pass ! There was not a man 
to be pursued. The enemy's cavalry had disappeared, 
his infantry had died fighting ; the guns had been 
captured ! 

This victory broke for a time the power of Holkar 
and left M&dhaji undisputed master of the situation. 
De Boigne followed it np by marching against the K&ju 
of Jaipur who had shown a disposition to take advantage 
of Holkar's outburst. De Boigne's movements were so 
rapid and his plans so well laid that ihe B4j4 was glad 
to compromise by sabmiBsion, based on the payment of 
his arrears of tribute, and an immediate sum of seventy 
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^a3shB of nipees. De Boigne then returned to AJigarh, 
marching by Alwar, the iUij& of whidi place had some 
years before displayed great loyalty to Sindia in very 
critical circamstaDces. Here he had an audience of the 
B^j&. An incident which occurred at this audience is 
thoB related in de Boigne'a memoirs. " One day when 
" the B£j& gave audience to the general, whom he had 
" made to sit near him, M. de Boigne observed the 
" minister of the fi&j4, who was standing behind his 
" master, bend down and whisper into his ear some 
" words in the Persian language — a language which the 
" general did not understand. The Prince replied only 
" by a sign of disapproval and by a loofa in which anger 
" and indignation were painted. The general's vaJdl 
" turned pale. The coDversation nevertheless continued 
" as before, and the audience terminated without the 
" general having conceived the least saspicion. But in 
' ' going out of the palace he was informed by his vakil — 
" who knew Persian, and who had overheard the worda 
" whispered by the minister — that the latter had proposedl 
" to the B.k}k to assassinate de Boigne in the hall of 
" audience." De Boigne took no notice of the incident. 
The power of Mfidhaji Sindia was now consolidated 
in Hindostan. While his armies had been triumphing 
in B&jp^t4n4 hia policy had been gaining ground at 
Plina, whither, on his request, de Boigne had expedited 
10,000 of his trained in&ntry under the command of 
Perron. M&dhaji, in &ct, was on the point of crossing 
the threshold to attain which had been the dream of his 
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later years. His plane had been snccesBfoJ everywhere ; 
and he was on the eve of gaining the pinnacle which 
would have enabled him to form one Tast combination 
i^ainBt the English, when he was attacked by fever and 
died (12th February, 1794). 

With him the fabric raised with bo mncb patience, so 
maoh bHU, and so maoh foresight, fell to the gronnd. 
His anccesBor, Daolat B&o, was a boy of fifteen, with a 
character which, if unformed, still showed the germs of 
waywardness and of a want of self-control. 

At tiie time of Mfidhaji's death de Boigne was virtually 
governor of Hindostan. Daolat R4o confirmed him in 
this appointment, and he held it, resisting the advances 
made him by the partisans of the blind Emperor, Shah 
Alim, till the end of 1795. In the interval, feeling his 
health weakened, he had more than once asked permission 
to resign ; bnt Daolat "R&o had as often begged him to 
remain. At last, at the end of 1794, he yielded to his 
nrgent solicitations, and granted him permission to 
leave for Europe, still retaining him in his service. 

Do Boigne bade farewell to the officers of his army in 
February 1796, and set out for Calcutta. He took with 
him the.regiment of cavalry which was his own pecoliar 
property. He had offered this regiment to Sindia, bnt 
Daolat B&o proposed to pay for it only on the retnm of 
de Boigne to India. On his way through Lakhnao he 
offered it to the Nawab, bat they could not agree as to 
the terms. Finally he offered it to the English govern- 
ment; Lord Comwallis took it on the general's own 
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conditioDB. These were 600 rupees for each horse, or 
for the entire corps, consistiDg of 600 horees, 100 
camels, four pieces of light artillery, sod some draught 
cattle, 360,000 rapees. The mcD at the same time 
entered the British service. 

De Boigne embarked for Enrope in September 1796, 
and arrived in London in January, 1797. There he 
married Mademoiselle d'Osmond, daughter of the Marquis 
d'Osmond. The marriage, however, was not happy. 
He remained principally in England during the Empire, 
but shortly after its fall he settled at the Yilla Bnisson 
near Ghamb6ry. He spent the last years of his life in 
making a philanthropic use of the enormous fortune he 
had ac<juired. In Ghambery itself he bnilt a theatre, 
and a college for the Jesuits, and embellished the town 
by new and handsome streets. When he died on the 
2lBt June 1830, he left 1,200,000 francs to bnild a 
hospital for old men ; 600,000 for a hospital for the 
insane ; 300,000 for the permanent reUef of beggars ; 
200,000 &ancs for new beds in other hospitals, and 
100,000 francs for the education of young girls. To 
his vrife he left a life income of 600,000 &ancB. 

It is impossible to part with de Boigne without adding 
some details regarding his person, his character, and his 
mode of administration. The following somewhat prohx 
description was written by a contemporary, one who 
knew him personally, in the year 1797 :* " De Boigno 

■ Letter of LONamnS, to ths TtUgraph newspapef, dated Sad 
Jai»ui7, 1767. 
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' IB formed by nature &nd education to guide and 
' command: hie school acquirementB are much above 
' mediocrity : he is a tolerable Latin scholar, and reads, 
' writeB, and speaks French, Italian, and English, 
' with ease and flnency. He is not deficient in a 
' general ocqaaintance with books, and possesses great 
' knowledge of the world. He is extremely polite, 
' affable, pleasant, homorons, and Tiracions ; elegant in 
' his manners, resolnte in his determinations, and firm 
' in his measures ; remarkably well versed in the 
' mechanism of the homan mind, and has perfect 
' command ova himself. To the political subtlety of 
' the Italian school be has added consummate Oriental 
' intrigue ; made his approaches to power in disguise, 
' and only showed himself when too strong to be 
' resisted. On the grand stage where he has acted a 
' brilliant and important part for these ten years, he is 
' dreaded and idolised, feared and admired, respected 
■ and beloved. Latterly the very name of de Boigne 
' conveyed more terror than the thunder of his 
' cannons. A singular instance of which I shall relate 
' en pasBont. Najaf Kuli Khan in his last moments 
' advised his Begam to resist in the fort of Eanond 
' the efforts of his enemies, who would assuredly grasp, 
' on his demise, at the small remnants of his patrimony ; 
' ' resist,' said he, ' but if de Boigne appears, yield.' 
' He will be long regretted, long recollected in India. 
' His justice was uncommon, and singularly well- 
' proportioned between severity and relsxatioD. Ho 
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possessed the happy art of gaming the confidence 
'* of Barroonding princes and snbjects. He was active 
and perseTering to a degree which can onl; be 
' conceived or believed by those who were Bpeotatora of 
' his indefatigable labours from the time he raiBod eight 
" battalions till Mb departore from hts station. I have 
' Been him daily rise with the son, survey his Karkkana 
" (arsenal), inspect hia troops, enlist recmits, direct the 
vast movements of three brigades, raise resources and 
' enoonrage mano&ctaters for their arms, ammonitions, 
" and stores, harangue in his durbar, give, audience to 
ambassadors, administer juBtice, regulate the civil and 
revenual affairs of a Jaidad (province) of twenty 
lakhs of rnpeoB, listen to a multitude of letters from 
various parts ou various important matters, dictate 
replies, carry on an intricate system of intrigue is 
different courts, superintend a private trade of a 
lakh of rupees, keep his accounts, his private and 
" public correspondence, and direct and move forward a 
most complex poUtical machine. All this he did 
" without any European aesistance. He used to say 
that any ambitiouB person who reposes confidence in 
another risks the destruction of his views. « * « * 
' In person he is above six feet high, giant-boned, large 
" limbs, strong featured, and with piercing eyes. There 
is something in his countenance which depicts the 
hero, and oompeb as to yield implicit obedience. 
♦ • • • « It, has often been a subject of sur- 
prise to many how de Boigne could so long end so 
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inTaiublj aggrandise Ms power whilst naeaj ad- 
Tentnrera in the same line have repeatedly &iled. 
Setting his talents, persererance, and policy aside, 
there is another oanse whioh is not generally known 
or considered. Other Enropeans who have attempted 
the project which de Boigne realised failed from the 
want of a fixed and sufficient fond to pay their troops. 
De Boigne's penetrating genins foresaw and obviated 
tiiia &tal error. Soon after the establishment of his 
two brigades, he persaaded M&dhaji Sindia to oonsign 
soma certain pergonnahs for their payments. This 
was done in 179S. A JaMad producing sixteen lakhs 
per annom was granted for the expense of his 
army, which still continnes appropriated to that 
porpose. • • • This Jaidad has been angmented 
by the attention and equity of de Boigne to twenty 
lakhs a year, and is in as high a state of cnltivatdon 
as the most fertile parts of Ban^ras ; and the ryots 
are as happy as sensoal beLngs can be, abstracted from 
intellectual enjoyments." 

This contemporaiyaccoont la in manypoints confirmed 
by the remarks given in the memoir of his life pnblished 
at Chamb^ in 1829. " M. de Boigne," it is there 
stated, " did not limit his cares to the concerns of his 
" army; he directed at the same time his attention to 
" the proriocea which SLndia had confided to him. He 
" intarodneed into them tiie greatest order. Hie 
" ooUection of the public revenue was indeed made by 
" the military authorities according to the cnstom of 
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tiie oomitry. But the amounts to be received had 
been settled with jastioe, and they were fixed. It was 
this that caosed the collections to be realiaed with 
greater regularity and with less difficulty than is the 
case generally in India. He had two offices of 
accoant, the one serving to control the other. In 
one, the accounts were kept in French ; in the other 
all the entries were written in Persian. At the end 
of each month the statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures was transmitted to the Ctovemment. 
" It was inevitable that so many details, so multiplied 
and BO varied, should occupy all the time of the 
general ; but the importance of his mission, and the 
desire by which ha was actuated to carry it to a 
snccessfiil end, inspired him with an activity which 
sufficed for everything. He used personally to inspect 
the works going on in the arsenal ; to visit the parade 
ground daily, for some hours, there to make the 
troops mancenvre and to pass them in reriew. From 
the parade ground he used to return to his office, 
there to attend to administrative matters. 
" As the army never ceased to be the particular object 
of bis attention, his troops became formidable alike 
for their numbers and for their perfect discipline. On 
this subject we quote the honourable testimony of an 
English writer. ' It was not the least of the advan- 
' tagfis arising from General de Boigna's merit,' writes 
the Bengal Journal of the 18th September, 1790, 
' that, in his military capacity, he should hare 
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" ' BofteDod, by meana of an admirable pereeveranoe, 
" ' the ferocious and almost savage character of the 
" ' Mar&th&s. He submitted to the disciplioe and to 
" * the ciTiUsation of Em'opean armies, soldiers who 
" ' till then had been regarded aa barbarians ; and to 
" ' Bach an extent did he sncoeed, that the rapacions 
" ' licence which had formerly been common amon;^ 
" ' them came at last to be looked apon as in&mooB 
" ' even by the meanest soldier.'" 

Sncji was the opinion formed of de Boigne by those 
who lived in his times and who knew him personally. 
To ns, who can look back on all that he accomplished, 
and who can form a tolerably accurate idea of the difS- 
coltdes he must have had to encoonter, he stands out as 
pre-eminently the foremost European figure between 
the departure of Warren Hastings and the arrival of 
Marqness Wellesley. It was de Boigne who made it 
possible for Sindia to rale in Hindostan, at the same 
time that he controlled the conncils of Puna. 
It was through de Boigne alone that Madhaji's great 
dream, dissolved by his death, became possible of reaU- 
sfttion. But for de Boigne the power of the Mar&thas 
would never have become so formidable, would never 
have been able to offer a resistance to the British so 
determined and so prolonged. It was de Boigne who 
inb^duced into the North-West Provinces the germs 
of that civil administration which the English have 
since successfully developed. I cannot do better, in 
concluding this sketch of his career, than quote (he 
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apposite language of the Mstorisn of the fall of the 

M(^hol Empire. " Though moving in an obscore 
BCene," writes Mr. Eeene,* "de Boigne was one of 
the great personages of the World's Drama ; and 
much of the small amount of oivil and military 

" organisation open which the British Empire of 
Hiudostan was nltimatel; founded is doe to his 

" industr;, skill, and ralour." 

* Th4 FaU oftht Moghnl Empirt, b; Henrj Q«oige Ee«ns. 
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Tee commandants of the Beveral brigades raised by 
da Boigne and his sacceesorB trill now come under 
review. The first brigade, raised in 1792-3, iras 
originally commanded hj Colonel Fremont. Ho was 
ancoeeded in 1794 by Colonel Perron; the latter, in 
1797, by Colonel Dnigeon ; he, the following year, by 
Colonel Daprat ; Colonel Daprat, in 1799, by Colonel 
Sutherland; and Colonel Sutherland, in 1802, by 
Colonel Pohlnunn. 

The Booond brigads was original^ commanded by 
Colone] Perron. On his transfer to the first brigade, in 
1794, Major dardner SDCoeeded him. Major Sutherland 
replaced Gardner in 1796, and Major Pohlmanu Suther- 
land in 1799. In 1602 Sntherland and Pohlmann 
changed places, and the following year Sutherland waft 
replaced by Colonel Hasaing. 

The third brigade was raised in 1796. Its first 
commandant was Captain Fedrona. He was replaced in 
1801 by Major Bonrquin. 

A. fourth brigade was raised in 1803. Of this Colonel 
Dodienec was the commandant. A fifth, raised the 
same year, was allotted to Major Browning. 
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Besides these there were, in 1808, attached to Sindia's 
anny the followiDg additional brigades : that of Filoze, 
consistiiig of eight battalions of infantry, 600 cavalry, 
and forty-five guns ; that of Sombre, composed of six 
battalions of infantry, 500 cavalry, and thirty-five 
guna ; that of Shepherd, attached to Amtaji Inglia, 
numbering five battalions, 500 cavalry, and twenty-five 
gnns. 

Before proceeding to deal with the men whose names 
I have mentioned, and some of whom filled a great part 
in the history of the period, I propose to give a detailed 
acconnt of the internal economy of the brigades as finally 
settled by de Boigne. 

A brigade was composed of eight battalions. Each 
battalion comprised within itself in&ntry and artillery. 
Each was commanded by a captain, having nnder him a 
Hentenant, either Eoropean or European by descent. A 
battalion had eight companies of infantry, each com- 
manded by a snbadar, aided by two jemadars, one kot 
bavildar, three havildars, four naicks, and fifty-two 
sepoys. The artillery of the same battalion consisted 
of one sergeant-major (European), and five Eoropean 
gunners, one jemadar, one havildar, five naicks, thirty- 
five goland&z, five tindals, thirty-five kUssis, twenty 
bildars, thirty g&riw&ns, fonr. ironsmiths, and foor 
carpenters. A battalion had also a native surgeon, and 
a complement of matsadis, water carriers, and the like. 
Every battalion had 408 stand of arms, fonr field-pieces, 
one howitzer, five tmmbrils, 120 bnllocks, and two native 
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earts. Eveiy gun had constantly ready itdth it 800 
ronnds of shot and 100 ronnds of grape. A Iwwitaer 
bad fifty stone sbells and fifty ronnds of grape. The 
monthly pay of the native officers and men of a battalioik 
was about 4600 rupees. The pay of the offioere was a6 
follows : — A. colonel received 3000 rupees ; a lieatenabt' 
cdonel 2000; a majot 1200; a captain 400; a 
eaptain-lieutenant 300 ; a lieutenant 200 ; an ensign 
ISO. These rates were in<3eased fifty per cent, whea 
the ofScers concerned were serving in the Dekhan. 
The men received, ucder the same eircninstasceB, » 
proportional inorease. Besides their pay, ofBcers com' 
manding brigades, whether colo&els lieutenant'colonels 
or majors, received 100 rnpees a monl^ m table' 
allowance. 

A brigade of eight battalions eonsisted of 6000 men. 
Besides the baUalion complement of gnns above detailed 
the brigade had attached to it three battering gOns and 
two mortars with men to serve theni. Each had hhe- 
wise 200 irregular eanlry and 600 uregolw mfimtry 
(Bobillas). 

The battaHoDB w^e ntuned after famous dties ot 
forts, mich as Dehli, Agra, Blirh^nptir. The me& were 
disciplined aooordiog to the English regnlatiofis of 1780, 
then in force in the British army. The regular infantry 
Were armed with muskets and bayonets manu&ctured at 
Agra. The irregulars with match-looks and baytwets. 
The cavalry vren well mounted. Seven hundred of them 
were armed with match-looks and swords ; SOO with 
18 
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o&rbmes, pistols, and swords ; the; were drilled in the 
European fashion.* 

I propose now to consider the personnel of theae 
battalions and brigades. Of the first on the list, Colonel 
Fremont, I have been tmable to collect any interesting 
details. He would seem to have been amongst the first 
Frenchmen who joined de Boigne, for I find him com- 
manding a brigade of six battalions in 1792, and 
storming at their head the bill fort of BalfibarEi, sixty 
miles to the east of Jaipur. Again, in 1794, be 
oommaTided a brigade of ei^t battalions at an actioD 
which took place at Dati4 in Bandalkhand. It is 
probable that he died shortly after that action, for in the 
year following it, the command of bis brigade devolved 
on Perron, and hia name ceases to be mentioned. 

Perron was a very remarkable adventurer. He came 
oat to India in the year 1774 as a common sailor on 
board the French frigate the SardaigTie. Being a man 
of energy, ambition, and strength of -will, he quitted the 
naval service and strove by varions means to make a 
fortune in the conntry. It was not, however, till he 
made the acquaintance of de Boigne, in 1789, that he 
very decidedly ameliorated his condition. De Boigne 
had just then acceded to the argent solicitations of 

I hsTs taken all thise detaOs from a eiuioiiB old boo^, entitled A 
SiKtch of the riee, progrtu, and terminatum oftht regular corjii formed 
and commanded by Ettropeant in the Service of the Natiot Prineei of 
India, by Lewis Fetdinand Bmith, late Mqor in Daol&t Biio Bindut'i 
aerrice. The txrak was pnbluhed at the beguming of the eentoir 
and ii Ter; acarca. 
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M&dhaji Sindia by agreeing to re-enter hia service. He 
was in want of officers. Strnck by the energetic temper 
displayed by Perron, he offered him the post of captain- 
lieutenant in his second brigade. Perron jamped at the 
ofTer, and at once distinguished himself and won Hie 
heart of bis chief by his attention to duty, his coarage, 
and his activity. The camp became his world, and he 
devoted himself with all the ardonr of his nature to take 
a leading part in it. He distinguished himself so mnch 
at the battles of Mirti and Patan that de Boigne soon 
after entrusted him with an independent command. He 
was sent in 1792 with his brigade to reduce the fort of 
Kan&nd. How he sncceeded on this occasion I have 
related in the preceding section. For this service he 
was promoted to the rank of major. He then rejoined 
de Boigne, and was present at the well-contested batUe 
of Lakhairi. The following year he was detached by 
his chief at the head of his brigade to P6na, to take 
there also the command of the troops which had accom- 
panied M&dhaji Sindia to that conrt under the command 
of Hessing and Filoze. His whole regular force amounted 
then to 18,000 men. He was at Pdua when Madhaji 
died (12th February, 1794). 

Into the intrigues which immediately followed the 
Bnccession of DaoUt 'R&o Sindia it is not necessary here 
to enter. It will he sufficient to state that the unsettled 
condition of affairs at the conrt of the Peshwa ronsed 
the ambition of the Nizam Ali Khan, the Niz&m of 
Haidarabfid. This intrigoing prince was induced to 
18 A 
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believe that t}te power of the M&bommedan rale mi^ be 
canned in tbe roioB of P&na. He accordiogly asaembled 
Ml arm; at Bidr, and adTBQoed thence towards tlie 
Uarithi frontier. 

Nizun Ali had some reason for his confidecee. 
Besides Home 70,000 irregular infantrj he had serving is 
his army 16,000 regolars, commanded by a very famouB 
Frescliman, M. Baymond, a man vho had served under 
Boflsy, and whose name Btill lires revered in the Pekhan. 
To support these Kizim Ali led into the field 20,000 
borsemen and a dae proportion of artiUeiy. 

To meet this formidable invasion the P^ahvft 
HBmmoned all his vassal chieftains. Daolat Kao Sindia 
bron^t 25,000 men ; Eaghdji Bhonsla 16,000 ; Holkar 
10,000; Par^shram Bhoo 7000. Other contingents 
increased the total nomber to 180,000; and besides theaa 
there were 10,000 Pindaiis. 

Bat the great strength of the Peshwa's army consisted 
m the brigades commanded by the ^piondam French 
sailor. Perron had ten of de Boigne's trained battalion^ 
amoonting with cavalry and artillery to abont 10,000 
men. There w^re also serving onder his orders six 
battalions commanded by Filoze, amounting with gims 
and cavalry, to abont £>000 men ; and four by Hessing, 
amounting to 3000. 

Holiar, too, brought similarly trained troops nnto th« 
field, viz., foaz battalions of aboat SOOO men, commandad 
by tbe Chevalier Dadreneo ; and two of ISOO led by 
Major Boyd, 
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The two armies met midwaj between the forts of 
Kftrdl& and Farindii. The battle which ensaed waa tha 
&^ great departure since ihe death of M^dfaaji Sindift 
from the policy of that great Btatesman; the first marked 
deviation firom his principle of one general alliance 
against an enemy who would otherwise destroy them 
^eoemeal. It was fought the 12th March, 1795. The 
Mar^thfa occupied a defeneiTe position, of iriiich Perron's 
troops formed the left. On the high ground near him 
f eoTon had placed hie artillery, and he sapported this 
torn by the infantry and cavalry in the plain below. The 
troops of Dndrenec and Boyd were witiii Holkar in the 
«entre. 

The battle began by an advance of the Mahommedaas 
on the right wing and centre of the Marithto. The 
Attack completely ancceeded. The Marathti right wing 
ms driven on to its centre, at the same time that tiie 
oentre itself was completely broken by the steady advance 
of Raymond's drilled troops. These divisions fled in 
oonfiision, carrying Dadreneo's and Boyd's men with 
tiiem, and endeavouring to seek a refuge behind the 
atill unbroken left. Towards this left covered and 
sapported by a cavalry flnshed with victory Raymond 
Turn advanced. Perron allowed him to approach alnu^ 
within mosket-shot, and then suddenly opened a con- 
centrated and continnons fire from the thirty-five gons 
loaded with grape which he had placed on the eminenee. 
At the same moment B£ghuji BhonsI^ assailed the 
Mahommedan cavalry with a shower of rockets, the 
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materials for firing which he had maintaiiied on the 
groimd during the general fight of the right wing. This- 
simultaneons discharge sent the Moghol cavalry to the 
right-abont. Raymond's infentry, however, not onl; 
stood firm, bat succeeded for a time in making a 
sncceasfol opposition to all the efforts of Perron. It is 
dif&cult to say how the battle would have ended had 
Niz^m Ali been endowed with the most ordinary qaalities 
of a leader. Bnt like most Asiatic commaoderB he 
trusted only to his horsemen. When, then, these fied, he 
fled with them, sending order after order to Eaymond to 
follow him. Meanwhile the Marfithd horse, rallying, 
were hastening to support Perron. Raymond, then^ 
most unwillingly was forced to follow his master. He 
did 80, however, in the moat perfect order, prepared to. 
renew the fight the next day. An accident, however, 
converted the retreat dnring the night into a complete 
root.* Three days later a humiliating accommodation 
was forced upon the pusillanimous Niziim. 

The battle of Kardl^, if it crnshed the Nizam, gave 
by its results, fuUer impetus to the intrigues going on 

* Ibie accident ia tbna related b; Grant Doff {Vol. III. ebaptet VI.). 
" Iq the EtillceSB of aight > imoll patrol of Marbitfa, in Beaich of 
water ibr their horses, come bj chance to a riTolet vhcte la; a part; of 
Moghols, who, diBcOTering wlmt thej were, inatantlj fired upon them. 
Bapaond'a senlries wlio nere in the neighbonrhood, also fired, when 
their whole line, irho la; on their arma, with their mnekets loaded aa 
the; had rebeated, started from their sleep and instantly fired a sort of 
irregular ToUe;. The alarm which snch a discharge of mnsketry 
occasioned, in the state of the Uoghol arm; at that moment, ma; b« 
conceived. • • * Nizim AU io perfect oonetematbn sought ivfagt 
trithio th« wallB of EnrdlA. 
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at PuQa, and these received a farther accession of 
force by the antiiiielf death of the yoathfal P6shwa, 
Madhu Riio (October 25th, 1795). An sccoaDt of these 
intriguea would be foreign to my present sabject. A few 
months after the Peshwa's death do Boigne resigned 
to Perron the command of the armies of Sindia in 
Hindostan. 

The fortttnate man who had left France as a common 
Bailor now ruled and administered in the name of Sindia 
the conrttrj from Lahore to Koti and between Aligarh 
and Jodhpfir. He possessed greater power than any 
European had till that time possessed in Hindostan. 
This power he used, according to contemporary authority, 
in such a manner " as to aggrandise his authority and 
" his riches."* In his admirable work on the Fall of 
Moghol Empire, Mr. Keene has extracted &om a record 
published by order of the local G-overnment, a passage 
bearing upon the mode in which Perron's administration 
was conducted. " Perron," says this record,+ which I 
extract &om Mr. Keene's book, " succeeded in erecting " 
(a principality) " for the maintenance of the army, and 
" reigned over it in the plenitude of sorereignly. He 
" maintained all the state and dignity of an oriental 
" despot, contracting alliances with the more potent 
" B6ij4s, and overawing by his military superiority the 
" petty chiefs. At Dehli, and within the circle of the 
" imperial dominions, his authority was paramount to 

* UsjoT Ferdinand Bmith, before nfemad to. 

t AUegurh StatUtic$. Bj J. B. antobinson ud J. W. Sberet. 
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*' that of the emperor. HU attection inis chiefly directed 
" to the prompt tealizatiou of lewauie. PargumahB 
" were goierally formed ; a few were allotted as jaidad 
" to chiefs on condition of military servioe ; the revenne 
" (of tiie laods in the neighbourhood of Aligarh) was 
" collected by Urge bodies of troops always concentrated at 
" head-quarters. A brigadewaa stationed at SikandrabM 
" fbr the express purpose of realizing collections. In the 
" event of any resistance on the put of a landholder, who 
'* might be in balance, a severe and immediate example 
" was made by the plunder and destmction of bia 
" village ; and blood was not nnfrequently shed in the 
" harsh and hasty measnrefi which were resorted to. 
" The arrangements for the administration of jnstice 
" were very defective; there was no fixed form of 
" procednre, and neiUter Hindd nor Mahommedan law 
'* was regularly administered. The suppression of crime 
" was regarded as a matter of secondary importance. 
" There was an officer styled the Bakhshi AdUat whose 
" business was to reoeive reports &om the Amils (ofBcials) 
" in the interior, and communicate General Perron's 
" orders respecting the disposal of any offenders 
" apprehended by them. No trial was held ; the proof 
" rested on the Amil's report, and the punishment vras 
'* left to General Perron's judgment." 

The vacillating character of DaoMt R4o Sindia 
imposed upon Perron difficulties of a character different 
from those over which de Boigne had triumphed. 
Daolat Hto poBsessed none of the foresight, none of the 
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power of compreheDBiye view, for which his adoptive 
&ther was so f«nons. The inflneDce wielded by tiie 
latter, and inherited for the moment by DaoHt 'Bio, 
was frittered away in eontests for secondary objects at 
Pdna. Gh-adnally the tried adherents of MEtdhaji tdi 
away from hia sncoesaor, and Perron was then c^ftd 
upon to meet ae enemies in the field the men who had 
been the aUiea and followers of de Boigne. 

Foremost amongst these men ^ras Lakhwi THAk. 
Lakhw& D&d& was a Marathi Brahman. He had 
distingaiBhed himself in the serrioe of Madhaji in 1788 
by his brilliant and sncoessfol defence of Agra i^inst 
the PatfiQ leaders. He had foaght side by side with de 
Boigne on many a well-eontusted field, and especially in 
the bloody battle of Lakhairi. To none of bis adherents 
had MMhaji shown greater confidence. Snch was th« 
man, olever inflnentUl, and for-sighted, whom Daoltt 
HAo, actuated by the aaspicion that he had connived in 
the escape of the widows of his predecesaor from the 
prison to which he had consigned them, deprived of hit 
power and dismissed from all his employments. 

In those days arbitrary power oonld. not always bo 
exercised with imponity towards a clever and influential 
urront of the State. Lakhwii Dfidi knew that a great 
many powerful vassals were impatient of the yoke of 
Doal&t B&o ; that they wanted only a leader. He threw 
himself into their ranks, was recognised as their chief, 
raised a powerfol army, repeatedly defeated the troops 
sent against him, and reduced all the country from 
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Ujftin to Sironj.* Agra, too, the place in which in his 
younger days he had won his sporB, fell into the hands 
of his adheieate. 

Perton had not been blind to the events oceoning in 
hia govemment. In Agra were his areenals, his 
magazines, his mano&Gtories. To Agra, then, he 
ntEirched, at the head of his whole available force. He 
wag joined before the place by Ambaji Inglia, one of 
Daolat Bki's principal ofBcers, at the bead of a large 
body of cavalry- 
Agra resisted long, bat Lakhw4 D&Ah, was not there 
to defend it in person, and in the end it sorrendered. 
Perron then marched against Lakhwi B^a, who had by 
this time maBtered nearly two-thirds of B&jput^i. 
The hostile forces met at Sondia, is the Dati& territory, 
on the Srd May 1800. The disciplined battalions 
prevailed. Lakbw^ Dad4 was beaten and so severely 
wonnded that he died shortly after. 

Bid of this formidable adversary Perron had time to 
turn his attention to George Thomas, an adventurer 
who had almost sacceeded, single handed, in firmly 
establishing an independent principality in northern 
bidia. Thomas was a very remarkable man. An 
Irishman by birth, Thomas had come out to India as a 
common sailor on board of an English man-of-w&r about 
the year 1782. Deserting &om his ship as she lay 
anchored in the Madras roads, he had wandered about 
the Camatic, and had finally taken service under the 
* dnuit Dnfl. 
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!Kgam Sombre. A bold, iDde&tigable, active maOi 
endowed wiih great natural abilities aod a large share of 
commoD-seose, possesrang, too, a haodsome pereon and 
s winning manner, Thomas was jost the man to rise to 
distinction nnder snch a mistress. Opportonities did 
not fail him. In April, 1788, when the contingent of 
the Bigam was serving nnder the orders of the Emperor 
Shah Alim at the siege of G6kalgarh, Thomas was 
fortunate enough to save the Emperor from death or a 
worse captivity. For five years Thomas continued in the 
service of the Bigam, and it is probable that, as time 
want on, ha began to aspire to a position of a more 
intimate character. Bat, if he did entertain such a 
hope, he was disappointed. A Frenchman named Lo 
Taisseau supplanted him. Thomas npon this left the 
Bigam's service and set up for himself. He went first 
to the village of Anupshahr where was stationed the 
frontier brigade of the English force. From this place 
he corresponded with Appu Khandi Rao, an infinential 
officer in the service of Sindia. The correspondence 
ended by Thomas obtaining from his friend the investl- 
tm-e of a fewvillages atMariithii territory. Subsequently 
Thomas obtained permission to conquer and administer 
the district of Hari4n4, a part of the country so neglected 
and desolate that up to that time no one had considered 
it worth taking. He first succeeded in taking a large 
village in Hari^nfi. Hfs subsequent proceedings are 
thus described by a personal friend and contemporary : * 
* ll^ot Fatdiiuuid SduU). 
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*' Thomas commenced his ambitioas career in 1794» 
" after he 1^ the Bigam Sombre's serrice, by colleetiog 
" ■ few men near Dehli, inth whom he stormed a lai^ 
" Tillage. The litfle money he acquired from tiiiB 
" Tillage laid the fonndation for his fatnre hopes and 
'* prospectB ; he made a few gtmB, enlisted more men, 
" raised two battalions, and besieged parts of ttie 
*' desolated conntry of Harilmil. * ■ * He increased 
*' his forces by plunder ; the brase and copper Teesela 
*' he foond in the towns and Tillies were melted into 
" cannon, and cannon procured him money. Thus he 
" proceeded some time, gradnally raising his forces as 
" he augmented his means to pay them, until 1797, 
" when the^ amounted to four battalions. He then 
" cleared away the jungle from the abandoned fort of 
" Hfind, and put it in a state of defence. His range 
" of depredations now became more eztensiye and his 
" resources greater. At last, in 1801, he raised his 
" party to ten battalions with sixty pieces of cannon, 
" and secured a country to himself of three lakhs a 
" year." 

Such, in brief, is the outline of the history of the 
rise of George Thomas. But there are other detailst 
not uninteresting, which served to help him on. Such 
was his adoption by Appu Khandi Bfio immediately 
flubsequent to their joint Tisit to Dehli in 1794 to 
receive inTCStiture of their Sefs from the local repre- 
sentative of DaoUt R&o Sindia. It was on this occaaioQ 
that Appd Khfindl conferred upon Thomas the right to 
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oooapy Hari&ni, and sxtended the powers he had 
preTioasl; gr&ittied to him. Auothei (diaracteriatie 
iiicident of this part of Ms career was the restoratioD 
hj his means of bis old mistress, the Bigam Sombre, 
DOW once more a widow, to the princlpaUtj of which sh« 
had been deprived by the intrigues of her officers. A 
third, the invariable fidelity and forbearance he displayed 
towards hie adoptive &ther, notwithstanding the 
repeated iutrigoea, amoonting often to treocbeij, 
indnlged in by the latter. Latterly he recognised 
Ambaji Inglia, the favourite general of Sindia, as his 
most tmsted ally. 

Before proceeding to the event which brought Thomas ^ 
into collision with Perron, I propose to devote a few 
lines to the manner of his administration of Hjinsi and 
its snrroanding district. The story is best told in his 
own words.* " Here," vmtes he in his memoirs, " I 
" established my capital, re-bnilt the walls of the city, 
" which had long since &llen to decay, and repaired the 
" fortifications. As it had been long deserted, at first 
" I fotmd difKcnlty in procuring inhabitants, bot by 
" degrees, and gentle treatment, I selected between 
" BOOO and 6000 persons, to whom I allowed every 
" lawful iodolgence. I established a mint, and coined 
" my own rupees, which I made current in my armjr 
" and ooontry; east my owil artillery, eommenoed 
" making muskets, match-looks, and powder; * • * 
" till at length," he goes on to say, " having gained 
* PntmiUiii^a Iifft q^ Otorg* ThowtaM. 
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" a capital and country bordering on the Sikh temtorieB, 
" I wished to put myself in a capacity, when a 
" fevonrable opportanity should offer, of attempting 
" the conquest of the Panj&b, and aspired to the honour 
" of placing the British standard on the banks of the 
" Attock." No ignoble aspiration, indeed, for a deserter 
from a British man-of-war ! 

It was no idle dream however. Thomas had, in &ct, 
already left his own territory to make the attempt, and 
he was actually within fonr marches of L4hor, when he 
received an express to the effect that his principality of 
Harijinfi was menaced by Perron. 

The fact is that Perron, wielding the power of Sindia 
in Hindostan, having crushed Lakhwa T)kAk, was not 
disposed to brook the establishment so near to Dehli of 
an independent power, and that power wielded by a 
native of Great Britain. He accordingly sent to Thomas 
a summons to repair to Dehli, there to do homage as a 
vassal of Sindia. Anticipating his refusal he massed 
ten battalions and 2000 horses at Dehli. Thomas, 
foreseeing what was in store for him, sent an 
indignant reply, at the same time that he made every 
effort to return and cover his capital. Marching thirty 
or forty miles a day he succeeded in reaching Hfingi 
before Perron had moved out of Dehli. 

But Perron had committed himself too far to retreat. 
He had allied himself with the Sikhs and ohtained from 
them assistance alike in men and money. Thomas 
likewise had formed alliances with his old Mend the 
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Bigam Sombre, with the BAj&s of Jaipur and Alwar, 
and with Lafontaine, who comnutDded six battalions 
of Filoze's brigade in the Bervice of Sindia. B^iuforced 
by the troopB received from these quarters he met 
Perron'B army at Bdb&du^arh, eighteen miles to the 
west of Dehli. Neither party was very confident of 
snccesa. Perron thooght, moreover, that it might be 
possible to arrange matters aatisfactorily withont having 
recourse to the doubtfol arbitrament of a battle. He 
therefore commiBsioned one of his of&cers, Major Lewis 
Ferdinand Smith,* to repair to the camp of Thomas, 
and to offer him 60,000 mpees a month for his troops, 
the rank of colonel for himself, and the fort of 
Eansi in perpetuity, provided he votdd take service 
under Sindia, and acknowledge Perron as his chief. 
Thomas, thongh nnwillinglj, consented to discuss these 
terms at a personal interview. 

There were many reasons which combined to dissuade 
Thomas from the offered accommodation. Intelligence 
had bnt just reached him of the defeat of Daolat B&o'a 
troops at Ujj6n, and of his precipitate retreat on 
Bdrh^piir. Letters too had come in from Jeswant R&o 
Holkar urging him to attack Perron, and promising him 
aid in men and money. Becruits, too, were on their 
way to join him, whilst he knew that Sindia w^ 
demanding reinforcements from Perron. His poUcy 
was plainly to temporise until he should possess a 

* II is from the memoiTB of thi« offieer, an totoi on the wsne, that 
I hsTe gleaned the detaili which follow. 
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msoifest anperiori^. ThlB indeed, vab the coarse that 
noommended itself to Ms dearer TiBion. @at the 
demand made by Perron at the interview, that he should 
divide his force and send one-half to the assistance of 
Sindia maddened him to sach an extent that he broke 
off the conference and hastily retreated to Hansi. 

On the breaking np of the conference Perron retamed 
immediately to Aligarh, called thither by the necessity 
of attending to the urgent reqnisitionB of Sindia, leaving 
llis force before Bah^dorgarh under the command of 
Major Boorquin, then acting as commandant of th« 
tibird brigade. This ofBcer at once despatched Major 
Smith to besiege Georgegarh, a fort which had been 
boilt by Thomas, about seventy miles from Hansi, 
whilst he himself shoold cover the siege. Thomas, 
however, noticing the distance of the covering from the 
besieging force, broke up enddenly from Hansi, fell upon 
Smith and completely defeated him. What he might 
have accomplished may be gathered fr«m Major Smith's 
own words : " I was attacked," he writes,* " by Thomas 
with eight battalions, compelled to raise the siege and 
retreat to Jajar, four cobs (eight miles) to the east of 
Georgegarh ; fevonred by the obscurity of the night, 
I was not completely cut off, and made good n^ 
retreat, with the loss of one gnu and one-third of my 
force killed and wounded. How I escaped total 
destruction I do not yet know. Why Thomas did not 

* SieUh of the rit* andfrogre u qf rtgvlar oorpt imdtr Sittdi», by 
H^jor L. F. Bmitb. 
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" fbUow mj retreat I oannot say, for if he had coBtmaed 
" the pursuit I muBt hare lost all my gaaa, and my 
" party would have been completely destroyed." 

After raising the siege Thomas threw himself into 
Qeorgegarh, the defences of which he strengthened. 
Here he was attacked on the SOth September by 
Boorqniii's troops, who had marched seyenty miles in 
the thirty-six hoars almost immediately preceding the 
asaanlt. " Boarqnin," writes Major Smith, "did not 
" lead the attack himself, bat pradently remained with 
" the cavalry, 2000 yards in rear of George Thomas's 
" line. The seven battalions of de Boigne, with calm 
" intrepidity advanced with their gans through heavy 
" sand, exposed to a dreadful and well-directed fire of 
" fifty-four pieces of cannon, and attacked Thomiw's 
" ten battalions in their iutrenchments ; bat they were 
" repnlsed with the severe loss of 1100 men killed and 
" wounded, which was nearly one-third of their namber. 
" * « Thomas's loss was not so great, as the gnns 
" of de Boigne's battalions were mostly dismomited by 
" their recoil on the sand, when fired, which snapt their 
" axle-trees." 

" Had Thomas," adds Major Smith, " taken advantage 
" of Boorqain's ignorance and folly, and sallied oat on 
" the beaten troops of Perron, he would have overturned 
" his power, bat Thomas at this critical moment vaa 
" confused and confoonded.". Thomas indeed, took no 
advantage of their repalse. He remained shat op 
in Georgegarh waiting for the reinforcements promised 
14 
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1^ Holbir, and which never came ; for befoK the period 
then passing, the power of Holkar, thongh he knew it 
not, had been temporaril; annihilated at Indlir. 

Meanwhile reinfoTcements poured into the besieger's 
camp. The incapable Bonrqnin was saperseded by 
Colonel Pedrons, and he tnmed the siege into a 
blockade. This lasted for seven weeks. Beduoed then 
by &niine and desertion, having spent his ammunition 
and finding his remaining troops atterly disorganiaed, 
Thomas saw that the end was at hand. Bather, however, 
than surrender he mounted — the night of the 10th 
November 1801 — ^his Persian horse, and accompanied 
by his only two European of&cers, Captain Hearsey and 
Lieatenant Birch, and some troops, rode away, hoping 
to reach Hansi by a circuitous route. The party, thongh 
attacked and pursued, arrived safely at H^si on the 
third day. 

Colonel Pedrone consigned to Bourquin the task of 
finishing the vrar. The latter followed up Thomas to 
H&nsi, laid siege to the place, and though Thomas 
defended himself stoutly, there could be no doubt of the 
ultimate issue. An offer made by a portion of the 
garrison to betray their leader brought matters to a 
crisis. Major Smith was again detached to communicate 
with Thomas, to inform him of the b'eachery of his 
troops, and to offer him honourable terms. These terms 
assured him freedom of action for himself within British 
territory vrith the safe condnct of the property etill 
remaining to him. Thomas accepted ihe conditions 
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(iBt JaniiEiry 1802), and proceeded towards Calcutta 
with the intentioii of retmniDg to his natiTe land wiUi 
Hifl wreck of his fortnne omoimting then, according to 
Major Smith, to a lakh of rapees. He died, however, 
on hiB wa; down, near Barh4inpdr, in the btUTing- 
gronnd of which place he was intoned. His career, 
records the friend already qnoted " was more worthy of 
" astonishment than imitation." 

Perron was now complete master of the situation. He 
bad beaten all hie master's enemiee in Hindostan ; hit 
master's troops had trinmphed in Ujj^n. Bnt his 
double trinmph had similarly affected both master and 
servant. They showed, in this crisis of their fortunes, 
that prosperity was fatal to them. It eshalted their 
pride and weakened their judgment. 

Perron had had no edncation, no mental training ; h« 
vae not gifted with a large mind. A self-made man , 
he had. raised himself from, the position of a common 
Bailor to a post which was, in fact, second only to ons 
other in India, and, so long as he had enemies to fight, 
the animal vigour of bis nature had a fit field for its 
display. Bnt with the dispersion of his enemies the 
scene of action for that animal vigour disappeared, and 
his mental power was mwe largely called upon. In this 
respect Perron was weak. He began to show nndoe 
contempt for the native chieftains ; an unjust partiality fbr 
hia own countrymen; to further his own private interest 
only; to look upon the interests of Sindia as secondaiy, 
not to be placed in the balance against his own. 

14 A 
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It was not long before the action based apon such 
views raised a storm against bini' One after another the 
naiire chieis and leaders complained to Sindia of tha 
arrogance and grasping character of his French lientenant. 
To meet the storm raised by these denunciations. Perron 
proceeded at the end of 1802 to the conrt of Daol&t Bto 
then held at UjjSn. He proposed to himself three 
objects in this visit. The first, to ascertain the fiews of 
Colonel Collins, the British resident, then at Sindia's 
ooort ; the second, to ascertain by personal examination 
how Car Colonel Sutherland, who commanded the second 
brigade, and whose character he dreaded, was likely to 
sapplont him; the third, to destroy the effect of the 
intrigoea of S^kharEtm Qhatgay, Sindia's fatber-in-law, 
and of the other chiefs who were hostile to him. Sboold 
he find the position too strong for him he bod resolved 
to resign his office. 

Perron did not resign. He presented to Daol4t Rfio 
a nazzar of fire labha of mpees, and seemed to triomph. 
After a stay of a few weeks only at Ujjen he returned to 
Aligarh with bis former power confirmed. An incident 
oconrred shortly afterwards, however, which roused all 
his feare and suspicions. 

The student of Indian history of that period wUl 
recollect that the defeat of Sindia's army by Jeswant 
lUlo Holkar near Puna on the 25tb October, 1602, had 
OBosed the PSsbwa to fly in trepidation firom bis capital. 
From Sevemdrng, where be had taken refiige, tha 
1. Pdabwa addressed pressing aolicitationB to Sindia, still 
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in camp at Ujj6ii, to come to his aid. It may freely be 
asserted that the fate of India was in the hands of 
Daolat lUo. Had he marched to the aid of his GozeraiD, 
not only wonld no treaty of Bassein have been Bignedi 
but he would have attained, with one bonnd, tiie inflnence 
and power of his predecessor. 

DfloUt Kao cast away the opportnnily — never to recur. 
Why did he do so ? Was it, as he gave out, that he 
was not strong enongh, or did he donbt the intention of 
the PSshwa to throw himself, unless relieved, in the 
hands of the British ? 

A glance at the relations between Daolat B,ko and 
M. Perron at this period will tend to elucidate the 
question. Perron had hardly retnmed to Aligarh before 
he received &om Daol&t B^o a pressing requisition to 
send Tn'm another brigade, as with his then force he was 
not strong enongh to march to the assistance of the 
P^hwa. DaoUt B&o had then three brigades with 
him; one, belonging to Perron's force, commanded by 
Sntherland ; one, an independent brigade, oonmianded 
by FUoze ; and a third belonging to the Bigam Sombre. 
Perron had with himself three brigades. When, there- 
fore, he received the requisition to send one of these to 
Ujjdn, he thought he read in the order a resolution to 
despoil him of his power. Althongh, then, he saw that 
the moment was critical, that by delaying to comply he 
risked the independence and even the existence of the 
Mariith4 empire, yet regard for his own interests and the 
dread of throwiug too mnch power into the hands of 
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Daolat B&o, cansed him to hesitate for three months- 
When at laat he did comply, the favoiirable moment had 
passed, and the Pdshwa had thrown himself into the 
arms of the British OoTemment for protection. In 
Febrnary, 1808, Perron despatched to Ujj^a the fonrth 
brigade under Dndrenec, and half of the newly-raised 
fifth brigade nnder Srownrigg. Bat it was too late. 
The treaty of Baseein had been signed. 

The treaty of Basaein precipitated the conflict between 
Sindia and the British. It roused Daol4t fi&o to a sense 
of his errors. In that treaty he saw not only the anb- 
rersion of the vast plans of his predecessor bnt a threat 
against himself. Thoagh invited to become a party to 
the defensive portton of the treaty be distinctly refused. 
Then probably for the first time in his life be nnderstood 
the conception of Midhaji, finding himself as be did 
fece to face with the dangers which M&dhaji's scheme 
wonld have rendered impossible. Then he bestirred 
himself; then, at last, he sought to unite the 
Marithfis 'against the common foe. Bnt he was 
too late. Holkar reihsed to join him. His prepu«- 
Uona, thongh he songht to conceal and did deny 
them, were too patent. The Govemor-G-eneral of 

India, Marquess Wellesley, resolved then to anticipate 
him, and to bring the matter to the arbitrament of the 
sword. War was declared, and on the 8th Angust, 
1803, an English ttaoe under General Lake crossed the 
frontier of Sindia's territory and marched straight on 
Aligarh. 
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Perron was at Aligarh, bat he was as a general- 
without an army. The main bod; of tlie troops were 
with Daol^t B&o ; others were not at the moment 
amenable to hia orders. He had with him at the time 
hat 2000 infantry and 8000 cavalry. 

Bnt there were other evils threatening him which 
Perron dreaded far more than a deficiency of troops. 
His condaot in the early part of the year, which I 
have detailed at length, had roused all the saspicions 
of DaoUt B&o. His disgrace, again imminent, was 
hastened by the present of fifteen lakhs of rnpeee made 
by Ambaji Inglia to Daolat B^ as the price of the 
Sabad4rBhip of Hindostan. Ambaji was one of the 
great chiefs whom Perron had insulted, and &om whom 
he coold expect no mercy. His rival wonld have drained 
his parse if not his life's blood. 

Perron coald not even trnst the commanders of his 
brigades. Dndrenec, on his way back from Ujjen to 
Aiigarh, was far more attached to Ambaji than to him ; 
Bonrqoin, who at the moment had the second and third 
brigades under his orders, threw off his allegiance. But 
one chance remained, and that was to make the best 
possible terms with the British. 

To this course Perron resigned himself. When, on 
the 29th August, 1808, General Lake marched on the 
the village of Aiigarh, a splendid opportunity offered to 
Perron to charge it with the 8000 horse he had under 
his command. He did not seize it. He gave no orders. 
Eis men were paralysed by his indecision, and a few 
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-nmndg from the galloper giuiB sent them flying in all 
direotioiiB, Perron fled with them, directing hia conTse 
first to Hatris, thence to Mathor^. From this latter 
place he sent, on the 5th September, a proposal to the 
English general to Borrender on receiving an assurance 
of protection for his person and his property. 

Lord Lake acceded to the proposal. Whereapon, 
Perron, having first sent hia &inily to Agra, slipped 
quietly across the river, and, making his way to Sasni, 
threw himself nnder the protection of the Briti^ 
detachment stationed there. Thence he was allowed 
to proceed with his &mily and hia property to Chtodar- 
nagar. From that time he and hie affairs ceased to 
interest the Indian world. 
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Amongst the French officers mentioned in the section is 
Colonel Fedrons. He must have joined de Boigne 
early, as he raised and commanded the third brigade 
in 1796. The next mention I find of him is of so late 
a date as 1800. In that year> when Perron was engaged 
in besieging the fort of Agra, Fedrons, then a major, 
was despatched with eight battalions to attach and 
annihilate Lakhw& DM£ in Bandallchand, In this 
enterprise he was assisted by Ambaji Inglia with some 
irregnlar infiwtry and SOOO horse. He found, however, 
Lakhw^ Dtid& so strongly posted, that thoogh the latter 
had only 6000 horse, 8000 KoMllafi, and 200 drilled 
sepoys* nnder his command, Pedrons was a&aid to 
attack him. He spent two months in firoitless recon- 
noitering. At the end of that time Perron himself came 
down and crashed Lakhw4 D&ik with one blow (Srd 
May, 1800).' We next hear of Pedrons as relievii^ 

. * The 300 Mpoyg irete diilled and eonmunded b; M^ot Tone, " an 
tmfbrttmate gentlemui," etja Major Smitb, "wbow abilitiei and 
integri^ vera aa great u hia miafortiiiiea vera aeTMs." Mqoi Tons 
waa ■abBeqnentl; abot tbroogh the head, whilst Barring oDder Holkar, 
at an action near CboU KUxUfn, in 1602. He wrote a Talnabla -work 
o^ed "LetUiTB on the Mar&thA People." (Ferdinand Smith.) 
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Boorqniii in the campaigii against Thomas. The part 
he then took has been akeadj related. His final act 
was the defence of the fort of Aligarh against an Enghsh 
army under Lord Lake. 

I have already stated that when the English army 
marched on Aligarh Perron had with him only 2000 
infantry and 8000 cavalry. The infantry he threw into 
the fort, the conunand of which was ctmSded to 
Pedrons. 

Lord Lake's first act was to stinmiOD Pedrons to 
surrender. Pedrons in becoming terms refosed. Lord 
Lake, then, finding that to attack it in the regular form 
would give the enemy time to concentrate their foroes to 
oppose him, resolved to attempt a coup de mam. 

It w^ a daring experiment, for Aligarh was strong, 
well garrisoned, and the coontry round it had bees 
levelled. It had but one weak point, and that was a 
niUTOw passage across the ditch into the fort. This 
passage was, however, guarded by a strong gateway, and 
three other gateways had to he forced before the body of 
the place could be entered. To resolve to attempt such 
a place by a coup de main required no ordinary nerve. 
The whole fntnre of the campaign depended on the 
saccess of the storm. Should it fail, all India would 
rise up against the English ; should it succeed, the 
Marath4 Empire would receive its death-blow. 

Bat throughout his career Lord Lake always acted on 
the principle, so often referred to in this work, that 
" boldness is prudence." He stormed and carried 
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Aligarh. By that saMesa he paralysed the MarUbft 
eonfederaey. To use the words of a eontempor&ry 
writer then in the service of Sindia, " it was a mortal 
" blow to the Mar4th4 war : it stmok a panic into the 
" minds of the natives and astonished all the princes of 
" HindoETtan : it gave them dreadful ideas of EnropeaD 
" soldiers and European courage." 

Pedrons was taken prisoner at Aligarh. From that 
time he disappeared from tii6 scene. 

The next in order is the Bonrqnis referred to in the 
preceding section. TMs man's real name was Louis 
Bernard. His previoas history and bis reason for 
ehanging his name are alike onknown to me. It is 
only known that Perron had raised him from obscmity 
to tiie command of a brigade. His campaign against 
Thomas has been already related. He is next heard of 
as evincing his gratitnde to Perron by revol^g against 
him on the eve of the war with the English. By 
Perron's flight to British territory and by Pedrons's 
oaptivity, Bonrqnin became the senior ofBcer in com- 
mand of the old brigades of de Boigne. 

Bonrqain was close to Dehli, at the head of the 
second and third brigades, when the English weia 
marching on Aligarh. Another French of&cer, Colonel 
Dntgeou, was commanding the fort of Dehli. Bonrqain, 
strongly sensible of tiie political advantage which might 
arise from having in his camp the blind old Emperor, 
called npon Drngeon to send him ont nnder an escort. 
Dmgeon refused. Upon this Bonrqain prepared to 
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besi^^ Dflhli, and he only desisted when the fatal 
inteUigence of the Btarming of Aligarh recalled him to a 
sense of his position. 

Od receiving this news Boarqain began to cross the 
Jamni vith bis two brigades. He bad aheady (11th 
September) passed over twelve battalions, with seventy 
pieces of cannon, and 6000 cavahy, . when, at eleven 
o'clock, the English army appeared in sight. Bonrqain 
drew np his troops in a remarkab^ strong position, his 
front covered by a line of intrenchments prepared on the 
two precedii^ days; each flank covered by a swamp, 
and his gans hidden by long grass. Wishing to entice 
the English to attack this formidable position, he 
directed the oatposts to fire on the English camp. At 
the time that ^s firing commenced the British troops 
had grounded their arms, many were undressed, others 
had gone in search of foel. Lord Lake, however, hastily 
collected his men and led them to the attack. The fire 
from the long grass was, boweiver, so heavy, and the 
intrenchments were so formidable, that Lord Lake, after 
losing many men and .being woonded hims^, stopped 
the advance to attempt a ruse de guerre. He then 
<»dered his cavalry, which was leading, to retire slowly 
behind the in&ntry. The movement of the cavalry to 
the rear induced, in the mind of the !French leader, the 
supposition that the British force was beaten. He 
ordered the men to leave the intrenchments and com- 
plete the victory. This they did with lond shonts. 
Their error continned till the sudden disappearance of 
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the c&valry showed them the British in&iitr; adTanuin^ 
to meet them. The disdplined battalioDS foo^t well, 
bat they were overmatched. Bonrqnin waa the first to 
leave the field. The ront vras then complete. Bonrqain 
ntrrendeied, with five ofBcers, three days later, to the 
Engliah, and disappeared not only, from the field of 
battle, bat from the field of history. 

A. character saperior in every way to Bonrqain was 
the Chevalier Dndrenec. A native of Brest, the son of 
a commodore in the French navy, Dndrenec had come 
ont to India as a midshipman in a French man-of-war 
about the year 1774. Why he left the French navy, or 
the occapation to which he betook himself after leaving 
it, I have never been able to ascertain. He first appears 
npon the Indian scone in command of Bigam Sombre'a 
brigade. He left this conmiand in 1791 to join TAbiji 
Holkar, by whom he was commisaioned to raise, drill, 
and eqnip fonr battalions on the principle previonsly 
employed for Sindia by de Boigne. Dadrenec acqoitted 
himself of this commissioQ with great success. The 
following year, however, his battalions were destroyed — 
the men dying at their posts — at the fatal battle of 
Lakhairi, on accoont of which I have given in the 
sketch of de Boigne's career. Not disheartened, Holkar 
commissioned Dndrenec to raise fonr more battalions. 
This task he snccessfally accomplished, and with them, 
on the 12th March, 1795, he oontribated tc the victory 
of KardM, gained by the eombined Mar&tM forces 
sgainst the Niz^m. 
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For some time after this eDgagemeiit Dndrenec 
remained in comparative inaction at Indur. In 1797 he 
lidded two battalions to his force. In the strnggle for 
power which followed the death of Tdkaji the same year 
(1797), Dndrenec sided at first witii the legitimate, bnt 
imbedle, heir, Kh&si Rha. Acting in his name, he 
alternately defeated, and was defeated by, the pretender, 
Jeswant B,ko. When at lengUi the tarinmph of the latter 
seemed assnred, Dndrenec went over with all bis troops 
and gans to hia side- Bnt Jeewant B,ko did not tmai 
him, and Dndrenee soon saw that hia disgrace was 
deteimined apon. Under these circomstances he thonght 
he wonld try and steal a march npon his master. Taking 
advantage of the hostilities then engaged between Sindia 
and Jeswant Rho (1801) he endeavoured to take his six 
battalions bodily over to the former. Bnt the men 
were more &itliM than their commander. They drove 
Dadrenec from the camp and marched to Jeswant R&o, 
who at once placed at their head an Englishman named 
Tillers. 

Dndrenec was, however, well reoeived by Sindia, and 
entmsted with the command of a brigade — ^the fonrth — 
and placed under the orders of Perron, at Aligarh. In 
Febmary, 1803, he was detached with this brigade to 
join Sindia at Ujj6n ; again, towards ihe antomn of the 
same year, when hostilities with the English were 
imminent, he wa« sent back to rqoin Perron. This 
foroe reached the vicinity of Agra in October, having 
been joined in its way by the three battalions of 
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Bonrqoin'B force which had not orossed the Janmft, nor 
been engaged in the battle of Dehli against the EngliBh, 
and b; eome other fngitlTes. The whole force amonnted 
to abont 12,000 men, well snpplied with exc^ent 
artillery. 

It was this army, indeed, which fought the famous 
battle of L^w^. Bat when it fonght that battle 
Dndrenec was not with it. In&nenced, it eeems probable, 
by the example of his fellow adventurers, and by the 
&Toarable conditions offered,* he had Burrendered 
(SOth October) to the English. His Indian career then 
dosed. 

One of the oldest officers in the service of de Boigne 
was John Hessing, a man who, if not a Dntchman,! was 
at least of Dutch extraction. He joined de Boigne 
shortly after the latter entered the service of Sindia, and 
was present at the hardly-contested battles of Lalsot, of 
Agra, and of Chaksana. At Patan too, he fonght 
bravely and well. After that battle, however, he 
qaarrelled with de Boigne and tendered his resignation. 
This was accepted. Sindia then advanced him money 
to raise a battahon which shonld be peculiarly his own, 
and shonld act as his special body-guard. As com- 



* These oonilitionB gaierall; wars iMoti^ of iite aod prop«rtj, uid 
pemiiBBion to letum to Europe. 

( Qiant Doff BBjs he (ras an EngHshmui; bat bis acqnsintaiice and 
<)ontsmpocu7, Lewis F«rijiiituid Smitti, inTuiabljr Bp«akfi of him as a 
foiBignar. Hia name does not appear in the list of British eobjeets 
flerving Maratha Btatee, who were penBioned bj the British QoTflrnment, 
and the inBeription on his tomb at Agra declares him a Datohmaa. 
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mflDdant of this body-goaid HeBBing accompanied 
M&dluji to Pnna in 1792, aagmenting it gradoall;, as 
he proceeded, to four battalions. It was at this strangth 
when failing health forced Hessing to leave Plina. Hd 
was Bent thence to command at Agra where he died in 
1803. 

His son, G«orge Hessing, succeeded him at P6na. 
Shortly after that Midhaji Sindia died. Baol&t 'Rio, 
however, not only continoed bis fovour to Hessing, but 
aathorised him to increase the nomber of his battalions 
to eight. They were at this strength when hostilitieB 
broke oat between Holkar and Sindia in 1801, althongh 
half the nnmber only were then with I>aoI&i Bao in his 
camp at Borhanptr, George Hessing having sent four to 
reinforce his &ther at Agrs. 

Holkar having shown a diepoeition at this period to 
attack and plunder Ujj6n, Sindia detached George 
Hessing, with three of his battalions and one belonging 
to Filoze, to defend that place. Shortly after he had 
left, Sindia, not thinking his force strong enough, sent 
his foortb battalion, and another of Filoze's, under 
Captain Mclntyra, to reinforce him. These were 
followed by Sindia's grand park of fifty-two guns, the 
advanced gaard of which was formed by two of Perron's 
battalions under Oaptain Gautier, and the rear guard by 
two more tmder Captain Brownri^. 

Never, in his brilliant career, did Jeswant Bao Holkar 
display to s greater extent the qualities of a general than 
on this occasion. Noticing the distance that separated 
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ttwae parties the one from the other ; that the state of 
tJie Boil, knee-deep with the mad created by the hetvy 
ndn&ll, precluded the poHsibilitf of quick commmiication 
brtween l^em, at the same time that it rendered tiie 
progresB of the gnna extremely slow, he passed the 
leading column (George Hessing's) close to Ujj^D, and 
dashed down upon Mclntyie's two battaUons at Noii, 
tbirty-five miles from that place. His force was bo 
orerwhelming that, notwithstanding their obBtinste 
resistance, he, in the end, forced them to snrrender. 
Having thns placed an im{nBsable distance between 
Heaaing's detadunent and tha troops nnder G-antier and 
Brownrigg, he tamed back and Cell npon the former. 
The battle was long, obstinate, and blood;. ThB 
inmiensely snperior fire of Holkar's artillery alone 
decided the day, nor was it mitil seren* oat of his 
enemy's eleven European officers had been killed, and 
three taken prisoners; until three-fiflhs likewise of their 
men had been killed and one-fifth woonded, that Tictoty 
decided in &voiir of Holkar. 

George Hesaibg is next heard of at Agra, commanding 
at t^t place when it was threatened by Lord Lake in 

* Lewis Feidiniiad BmUh «>it«a : — " Of the elareo Enropaftn offlosn 
vho were in this Bereie aotioD eight irere Britiih «Qlije«ti, isren of whom 
were kiUed at thmr pott*, aad 011)7 (x^ mmired, bat toniTed irith 
vooDdB. OoloDel HeiBiiiK, the oomniaDdBr, enwped." The Dunea at 
the ai^t BritUh Bnt^eots were Qrahom, Urqnhart, Hoatagne, Msophei'- 
KD, Lang, Doolim, Haden, luid Hampbentone. The Mren fint-named 
Tere killed, the last-named was asTeralj wonndsd tmd taken ptJKiJur. 
Tbe names of the foreign ofSesn wcse Heasiiig, Dnpoat, and Derridon. 
Tha flrat eseapad, tbs two last veie taken piiaonen. 

15 
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October, 1808. The troops, however, noticing the 
&eilit7 with which their foreign officers had siirrendeced 
to the English, placed Hessing and the six officers with 
him nnder restraint. This action on their part did not 
prevent Lord Lake from taking Agra. All the Enropean 
officers, foreign and EngUsh, then within its walls 
renoanoed the serrice of Sindia, and accepted the libenU 
conditions offered b; Marqness Wellealey. Among these 
was Qeotge Hessing. 

Michel Filoze, a Neapohtan of low birth and of no 
edncation, had at first served onder de Boigne. By 
means of intrigue, however, he contrived to obtain 
auUiority to raise a bsttahon nnder his own sole 
command, and at the head of this he accompanied 
M&dhaji to Ptina in 1792. 

This battahon became the nndens of the brigade of 
fourteen battalions raised by Michel Filoze and his son 
and sncceBBor, Fidele, between that year and 1800. At 
the head of six of these he rendered good service at the 
battle of Kardl^ 1795. Michel Filoze was an adventorer 
of the lowest type. To other bad qualities he added 
the practise of treachery and dishonour. During tite 
intrignes at Puna which fbllowed the death of Madhaji 
Filoze ingratiated himself with N4n& Famawis, the 
minister of the P^sbwa. When the latter was pressed 
by Sindia to visit him, and only hesitated because he 
mistrusted the intentions of DaoUt Hho, Michel Filoze 
assured him in the most solemn manner, and on his 
word of honour, that he would guarantee bis safe and 
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immediate retiim to hia bouse. Yet, notwithstanding 
bis oaths, and the pledge of his honour, Filoze himself 
arrested the Nana on his retoro firom the interview (Slst 
December, 1797) and made him over to his master. 
This act of his ^s resented in the moat marked manner 
by the other adventurers at the coort and in the camp 
of Daol&t Bio. They considered this basenesB on the 
part of one of their number as a stain apon themselves 
as a body. When shortly afterwards, the N&ni was 
released and restored to power, Michel Filoze, dreading 
hia vengeance, fled to Bombay- 

He was succeeded by his son Fidele. Fidele Filoze 

aceompanied Daol4t Rko in his campaign against Holkar 

in 1801 at the head of six battalions. One of these, under 

Captain Mclntyre, was cut off by Jeswant B4o Holkar 

at Nuri ; a second onder G«orge Hessing was destroyed 

at Ujjdn (June 1801) ; the remaining four took part in 

the battle of Indur (14th October, 1801). On this 

occasion Sindia's army, really commanded by an 

Englishman, Major Sutherland, gained a decisive 

victory. Strange to say, after that battle, to the gain of 

whidi he and Me troops contributed, Fidele Filoze cut 

his throat. " The reasons for this suicide," writes Major 

L. F. Smith, so often referred to, " are varions. Some 

say that he had carried on a traitorons oorreapondence 

with Jeswant BEu) Holkar previoua to the battle of 

Indur, and that he cut his throat to prevent the 

disgrace of condign pnnishment ; others ^lat lie 

committed the act in a delirinm." Major Smith 

15 X 
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dmcribea Fidele Filoze as hsTing been "a good, ^onitt 
" man, a mnch better character than his faitblesB and 
" treacherous father, who had all the bad qualities of a 
'< low Italian, and none of the good points whidl 
" Italians possess." The Filoze family ultimately 
Bottled at Gw&liiir. 

A gr«it deal might be written r^arding the eareers- 
of adventurers who were not foreigners hut En^shmBSr 
and some of whom displayed the highest qualities. 
Prominent amongst these stand the names of Sntherlaad, 
Smith, Shepherd, Gardner, Skinner, Bellasis, Dodd, 
Brownrigg, Yickera and Byan. The first five of these 
accepted the terma offered by Marqaess Wellesley in 
180S, and with upwards of thirty other officers renounced 
the serrice of native chiefe ; ttie last five were murdered 
or killed in action. 

Of other Frenchmen who did good serrice to Siadia 
and Holkar, may be mentioned Captain Plnmet, of 
whom Major Smith records that he was a " Frenchman 
" and a gentleman, two qualities which were seldom 
" onited in the Marathfi army. He was a man of 
*' respectable character and sound principles." Plomet 
commanded four battalions for Holkar in the attach on 
George Hessing at Ujj6n (June 1801), and he shared in 
the defeat inflicted upon Holkw by Major Brownn^ at 
Bark6sar in the July following. Finding Jeswant IUu> 
Holkar a master difficult to serve,, conning, caprioioas, 
and ongrateful, Plnmet left him, and retnmed to the 
Isle of France. 
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With Uiese n&meH I h&ve exhaiiBted the list of the 
principal foreign adTentorerB who bnilt up the Brmies 
of Holksr and Bindia between 17B7 and 1603. It is 
true that many more names remain on the list, bat not 
■one that calls for sympathy or interest. This is my own 
■conviction formed npon a minute examination of every 
paper of that period upon which I have been able to lay 
ihy hand. How far that eonvietion is borne oot by 
■eoBteanporaiy opinion may be gathered from the 
Allowing sentenoe ooUed from Major Smith's work 
•beady quoted. " Perroa's army," wrote that gentleman 
in 1806, " was a minate miniainn of the French 
'" zevolatioQ. Wretches were raised from cooks, bakersi 
'" and barbers, to majors and colonels, absnrdly en* 
'" trusted with the command of brigades, and shoved 
" into paths to acqnire lakhs. This was the qointessenee 
" of igfUiU, and the acnU of the French revolation." 
£Ten if Major Smith's description be exaggerated, this 
at least is certain, that of all the men to whom I have 
referred, but one only, de Boigne, was worthy of 
xepresenting France. He was worthy ; and there was 
aaother, Baymond, whose deads have yet to be recorded, 
who at least rivals him in the esteem which living, tw 
«bned ; which, dead, is still not denied him. 
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17. 

Betobs proceeding to Baymond it seemB fit that I 
ahoold briefl; notice the career of two adTcntiirers, rety^ 
&moafl in their da;, who flourished at a period 
immediately antecedent to that of de Boigne. I allade 
to Madoc and Sombre. 

The real name of Sombre, as he was Btyled <ni acoonnt 
of hia dark complexion, was Walter Beinhard. By birth 
he was a German, by trade a butcher. He originally 
came ont to India in the Swiss company of infimtr]' 
nnder the command of Captain Zeigleri attached to Ch» 
Bombay European regiment. With that company he 
most probably came round to the coast, where h» 
deserted and made his way round to Bengal, apparently 
in the French service.* 

After the capture of Oh&ndamagar in 1767 Somlre' 
wandered from the court of one petty chieftain to that 
of another in quest of serrice. After sereral nnim- 
portani adventares he was in 1762 appointed to the 
ccnnmand of a brigade of troops in the Benrice of Mir 
Eiam, Naw4b Niizim of Bengal. 

Shortly after that event the greed and avidity of th» 

* Broome'i HUtorg e^ tA< Bengal Army. 
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Englisli rolers of Bengal* forced Mir Kasim to war. 
Tlie contest was on the one side for dominion, on the 
otlier for independence. On the let July, 1763, Mr. 
Ellis and the EngHsh garrison of Patna, who had taken 
and then abandoned that city, sorrendered to Mir 
Eiisim's generals, Markar and Sombre, and were sent 
back thither as prisonerB. On the 17th Jul; following, 
Mir KaEiim's Tnain army was repulsed on the banks of 
the river Adji by a strong artillery force under Lieutenant 
Glenn ; and two days later it was defeated by Major 
Adams in the most obstinately contested battle of 
Eatwa. 

The brigade of Sombre was not engaged on these 
occasions, but it joined the main army in time to take 
party in the bloody battle of Oheria (Snd August). 
In this battle Sombre occupied a very prominent position, 
and had he displayed the emalleet pluck, the British 
power might have been temporarily extinguished on 
that well-contested field. The left wing of the English 
had been broken ; their centre had been attacked in the 
rear. The brigades of Sombre and Markar t had only 
to advance and the day was gained. But it was against 
Sombre's principle to ad^^ce. His plan -of action was 
innriably to draw bis men in a line, fire a few shots, 
form a square, and retreat. He followed out this plan 
to the letter at Gh6ria. He allowed the victory to ehp 
firom his grasp, but he covered the retreat of the army. 
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The victor; of O-hMa was followed ap bj another 
(6th September) on the U'dv& nullah ; and on the lAt 
0«tober by the captore c^ Manglnr. In the first dafeat 
Sombre and his brigade were sharers. 

The foil of Man^hir irritated Mir Kfifiim to snch a 
degree that he determined to iaJte the terrible reninge 
of slanghtering the English prisoners held bj him at 
Patna. The story is thaa told in his admirable history 
by the late Colonel Broome.* " Mir Eiisim now issned 
" the fatal order for the maesaore of his nnfbrtnnate 
" prisoners, but so strong was the feeling on the sabjeet, 
" that none amongst his ofBcers conid be found to 
" ondertake the office, until Sombre offered his snriosB 
" to eiecnte it. 

" The majority of the prisoners were confined in a 
" house belonging to one Hadji Ahmad, on the site of 
" the present English cemetery in that ci^. Hither 
" Sombre repaired on the 5th Ootoberi with two 
" compameB of his aip&his, baring on the prerioua day, 
" under pretence of giring the party an entertainment 
" procured all their knives and forks, bo that they were 
" deprived of every means of resistance. Having 
" surrounded the honse, he sent for Messrs. Ellis, Hay, 
" and Lashington, who went out with sii otfaor 
" gentlemen, and were immediately exit to pieces in the 
" most barbarous manner and their remains thrown 
" into a well. The sip&his now mounted the roof of 
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' the house, which was bailt in the fcmn of a sqoue, 
' and fired down npon the remainder of the party, who 
' were congregated in the centre court. Those who 
' eacaped this Tolley sooght shelter in the building, hot 
' were quickly followed l^ Sombra's aipihis, and a 
' fearfol scene of slanghter ensued. The English. 

* driven to desperation, defended themselTes with 
' bottles, bricks, and articles of fomitore ; and their 
' very eroontionem Btmek with their gallantaiy, 
' reqneated that arms might be fondshed to them. 

* when th^ would set upon them and fight them till 

* destroyed, bnt that this bntchery of unarmed men 

* was not the work for tdp&bis bnt the hvUaUtlutnt 
' (execntioners). Sombre, enraged, stmok down thcM 

* that objected, and compelled his men to proceed in 
' their diabolical work nntil the whole were slain. 
' The following morning their remains were thrown 
' into a well in the coartyard. The men employed in 
' this office found one person, Mr. Golston of the oiTil 
' service, yet aliye, and they seemed inclined to sbts 
' him ; bot this gentleman, who was an admirable 
' lingoiat, smarting with his wounds, and ignorant of 
' Uieir kindly intentions towards him, gave them abase 
' and threatened them with the vengeance of his 
' coontrymen, upon which they threw him still 
< breathing into the well with his more fortnnate 

* comrades. A. few of the party, probably the sick 
' and wonnded, were in the Chehel Bitiin, and were 
' bntohered in a similar manner on the 11th, Neither 
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" age nor sex was spared, and Sombre coasnmiuated 
" hia diabolical villainj by the mnrder of Mr. Ellis's , 
" infimt ckild, &om which it may be inferred that Mrs. 
" Ellis was amongst the female sufferers in this dreadful 
" catastrophe." XJpvards of fifty civil and military 
officers and a houdred European soldiers, perished on 
this oocasioD. One officer. Dr. Follarton, whose medical 
ftbilitiea had gained even the regard of Mir Klisim, had 
been allowed to reside on the Dutch fiuAory, and escaped 
some days later. Four Serjeants also who had been 
sent for from Pnrm& by Mir Kasim overpowered the crew 
of the boat in which they were being oonToyed, and 



From this date the fate of Sombre was allied to that 
of the deadliest enemies of the English. Thenceforward 
his life was a purgatory. He could expect bnt one fate 
should he fall into the hands of the conntrymen of bis 
murdered victims. He therefore always carried about 
with him poison to avoid a catastrophe which he never 
ceased to dread. Sombre took part in the battle of 
Fatna (May 2nd, 1764), fonght by Mir E^sim ; and in 
that of Bakaar, fought by the Vizier of Ondh against the 
EngUsb (23rd October, 1764). In both these he dis- 
played his nsnal shiftiness, retreating on the very 
snapicion of danger. After the ruin of Mir K&sim (1764) 
he had transferred himself and hia brigade to the Tizier 
of Ondh, but he left him for the J&ts in Angnst, 1766. 

Whilst serving with the J&ts Sombre pnrchaaed at 
Dehli a dancing girl, named Zeb-ol-Nissa, afterwarda 
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80 notorioDB as the Bigam Sombre, She has been 
desoribed as small aod plump, with a fair Gomplexion, 
and huge animated eyes. She posaeBsed great talents, 
the power of infinencing others, and was ntterly 
nnscntpnloas . 

After hie marriage with Zeb-^l-Kiasa Sombre acted 
on the principle of offering his brigade to the highest 
Mdder. Somehow he always commanded a good price. 
In 1776 he accepted service ander Mirza Najaf Khan, 
the commander-in-ohief of the Moghol army, after 
having shared in the defeat inflicted by that leader npon 
his patrons, the J&ts, at Bara&na the previous year. 
The following year the Court of Dehli confetted npon 
him the principality known as Sirdhina, yielding an 
annual rental of six lakhs of rnpees. This ten-itory was 
nominally granted to Sombre for the payment of the 
troops under his command, but upon his death, 4th 
May, 1778, it passed to Zeb-il-Nissa, thenceforth known 
in history as the Bigam Sombre or Samrfi. 

After Sombre's death the brigade was commanded 
nnder the Bigam hrst by one Panly, a German who was 
taken prisoner by Mahomed Beg Hamd&ni, and executed, 
inbreachof a8olemnpromise,ii] 178S. After the mnrder 
of Paoly, " three Frenchmen," writes Major L. F. Smith, 
" Messienrs Baonrs, Evens, and Dodrenec, saccessively 
" commanded and gladly retired." In 1798, the Bigam 
married her then chief ofBcer, M. Le Vaissean, " a man 
" of birth, talents and pride of character,"* who shot 
* TSuior L. r. Sniih. 
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himself two years later. An old and respectable Frenohi 
man, Colonel Saleor, then obtained the oommand. 
Under him the hrigadu inereosed to six hattaliozd and 
fon^t at Assaye, losing there its four guns and mai^ 
men. The Bigam herself lived till 1836. 

Madoo had been a commoo soldier in the Frefich 

army. The capture of Cbuidamagar in 1757 throw 

him loose on the country. After some adventareB 

totally unworthy of being recorded, he joined Sombre'B 

brigade, and served under his orders at the severftl 

battles in which be was engaged under 'iSil Kitam. 

With him he trunaferred bis services in 1764 to the 

Yizier of Oudb, and obtained at oQoe the command of a 

eeparate brigade. At the battle of Baksar he rendeiAd 

good service. His character was the very opposite of 

that of Sombre. He was rash, enterprising, and even 

imprudent. la 1766 he transflBrred bis brigade, which 

consisted of five battalions, twenty gons, and 600 horae, 

the Jats. Subsequently, and as it suited his purpose, 

took service alternately with them, with Mirza Najaf 

lan, and with the B4na of G6had. In 1776, whilst 

alliance with the first-named, he was attacked and 

I party almost destroyed at Biioa by 1600 Bohillas, 

o surprised bim during a storm of rain. On this 

saaion he lost twelve European ofGcers killed and 

unded, all his guns and baggage, and fled, bat soantil; 

ended, to Futtehpdr. Thence, however, he made his 

y to Agra, and succeeded in raising, in an inoredib^ 

art space of time, a force as strong in numbers, and 
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fls wall ftppointed in men and material as the party he 
had lost. Becei-ring shortly afterwards (1782) an offer 
of a large sum &om the R4ni of G6had for the hrigade 
afl it stood, he sold it to him and returned to France. 
He did not long aorvife, being killed in a duel. The 
snbseqnent life of his brigade was even shorter, Madhaji 
Sindia, who was then warring with the R£ui&, cntting it 
off to a man in an ambnsoade (1784). 
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V. 

It is now time to turn to Bajmond. 

Michel Joachim Marie Baymond was bom at Serignao, 
the 20th September, 1755. His father waa a merchant, 
and the bod followed the same professioii. Poshed on 
by his enterprising nature, however, yoong Raymond 
determined to fonnd a corresponding honse in India, 
and with that object he Bet ont in January, 1776, &om 
Lorient for Pondicberj, taking with him & large quantity 
of mann&ctnred goods. He disposed of these to great 
advantage at Pondichery; then, still drawn on by his 
ardent nature and his love of adventure, he entered as 
sub'lientenant in a corps commanded by the Chevalier 
de Lassg in the service of Tippl^ Sahib. With this corps 
he fought throughout the campaigns of the vrar which 
hegan in 1780 against the English for the possession of 
Sonthem India. 

When, in March, 1783, the Marquis de Bussy landed 
in India at the head of 2300 men, one of his first acts 
was to offer to Baymond, as one who knew the country, 
the people, and the language, the post of aide-de-camp. 
Baymond accepted it, and took a share in all the actions 
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under Bnsey related in the first book in this Tolume. 
Snbsequentl; to the treaty of VwsailleB, and till the 
death of Busay at Pondidiery in January, 1785, 
Baymond occupied the same post with the rank of 
captain. Bat on Bnssy's death, he, irith the consent 
of the gOTemor, took Bervioe irith Nizim Ali Ehan, the 
Snbadlir of the Dekhan. 

The SubadarB of the Dekhan had always been partial 
to the French. It had been under the brother of the 
Niz&m Ali that Bnssy with his corps of Frenchmen had 
gained so great a renown. In Jnly, 1768, Bnssy had 
been compelled, by the policy of Lally, to leare 
Haidarab^. He then made over charge to M. de 
Gonflans. The following year, however, Conflans sur- 
rendered to the Englisli, and the mler of the Dekhan 
had been forced not only to renounce the French 
alliance, bnt to agree never to permit a French con- 
tingent to be qoarterecl, within his territories. 

This treaty was regarded as binding by Nizfim Ali 
Ehan when, in 1761, he imprisoned and succeeded his 
brother. But there was another brother, Bas&lat Jang, 
^o held in jaghir &om Niz&m Ali the district of 
Ganttir. Bas&lat considering himself as bound by no 
b«aty, and anxious to have in his service a body of 
foreigners npon whom he could depend, took into bis 
pay a body of French troops. These were commanded 
by the yoonger Lall;,* a nephew of the more fiunons 
general. Nizam Ali, moved by the English, required 

* Tramaeticn* in India. London, 1786. 
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hia l»oth6r to dieband this contingent. For five years 
hfi reftiBed, and only at laat complied when, qoarrelling 
nitii Haidar All, he found it necessary to concilisie the 
£n^^. Nizam AH at onoe took the corps into his 
own service. 

The fate of the yonngeo' LaUy I have never been able 
to ascertain, bnt it is certain that he and the men he 
oommanded were lent in 1779 by the Nizam to Haidar 
All to aid in the proseeufcitm of his war against the 
English ; that they served throi^hont that war, and on 
the coneliiBion of peace retomed to Haidarabad.* It 
Bflems probable that Lallj died or resigned in 1785 ; 
Of rtain U is that in that year Baymond succeeded him. 

Op to the time of Raymond's arrival at Haidarabid 
the foreign adventnrerg who bad served his predeceeaiH- 
had oonstitnted one single corps of European cavalry. 
Simoltaneoaely almost with de Boigne Baymond con- 
ceived the idea of improving this system by raising and 
drilling in the European fiishion a considerable body of 
native troops, who shonld be commanded, and in part 
officered, by the adventurers who had sorvived the then 
recent campaign. 

To this task Raymond bent all his energies. The 
voric was gradual in its accomplishment. It may be 
asked, perhaps, how the Nizitm was able to evade his 
obligation to the British Government? Bnt this was 
not difficult. His predecessor had been forbidden to 
entertain a corps of Frenchmen. This, the Kision 

* Trantaetiimi in India. London, 1T8S. 
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agreed, was not intended to apply, and could not apply, 
to native battalions officered by foreignerB. Notwith- 
fltanding, then, the displeasure frequently expreesed by 
the Madras GoTemment, Baymond, under the Nizam's 
orders, continued to augment the discipHned native 
troops. 

His plan of procedure was different to de Boigne's, 
and had some advantages over it. These, however, were 
owing to the larger European material available in his 
hands. Thus he was able to fix the complement of the 
European officers to each regiment at eight, of the men 
at 760. 

By the beginning of the year 1796 Eaymond bad 
under his command 15,000 disciplined troops, formed 
into twenty battalions, and officered, including the 
fltrff, by 124 Europeans. It was the most formidable 
body of native troops in the service of a native prince in 
India. For their support the Nizam assigned to Raymond 
several districts. 

Nevertheless, the first essay of these troops on the 
the field of battle was destined to be unfortunate. In 
the beginning of 1795 the Nizam, incited by the anarchy 
prevailing at the Oonrt of Puna, declared war against the 
P^shwa, and marched to overthrow the Maratha Empire. 
The Feshwa summoned his vassals and raised an army 
to meet him. The two armies met between £ardl& and 
Parinda, the 12th March, 1796. Raymond had all his 
men in the field ; whilst the Marithas were aided by 
twenty-six battaUons composed of the men of the 
16 
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htigBiiM of Perron, FiIoes, Htasing, Dndr«iee, nntl 
Bo^. In tiie sketch of Pnron'B eareer I haive givoi 
Ml ftoeOQnt of the action. It will be seen that not anij 
did Raymond obtain at first an advantage over the 
MarfcthEus, bat that when the tide turned he covered the 
retreat, prepared at any moment to oonvert it into a 
rietory. Bat for the posillanimitj of the Niz&m he 
might have done bo. Bnt with snch a leader even 
a Baymond coTild not force victory. 

Daring this ww with the Mar^thas, the Q-ovemor 
General, Lord Teignmontii, had lent Uie Niz&m tw& 
battalionB of Britiah sepoys to maintain the intonuil 
peace of his dominions, while he shonH oonceatrate all 
his forces ogaibst the enemy. In doing this Loid 
Teignmonth had displayed a oonsideration for the Nia&m 
wbieh might easily have been constraed as exceeding 
the bonnds of permissible ooortesy, the BritiBh being 
Btill in alliance with the F^Bhwa. Bat evut thie dil 
not satisfy the Xizam. He wanted active aid ; and 
beeaasehe bad been refnsed,be,onthe termination <rf the 
war, resolved to dispense altogether with Britiih sapportt 
and to snpply its place by additions to the corpe of 
Raymond. In pursuance of tbia resolution he, in Jsne^ 
1796, diBmissed the two British battaUons. Coiatndently 
with this dismissal he ordered a large increase to 
Raymond's troops and assigned fresh distriota for their 
maintenance. 

Bat the British troops had scarcely quitted Haidardb&d 
when an event ocoorred, the effects of whiob nnderad 
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the timoroQB Xizim more dependent tban aver on tbe 
alHes he waa insnlting. His eldest son, All JUi, 
following the family traditions, broke out into rebellion. 
Qnitting the capital under s false pretext the yooBg 
prince made his way to Bidr, obtained pOBBoSBioD of 
that fortress and of others of less importance, anmrnoned 
disaffected chiefe and disbanded sepoys to his standard, 
and was soon able to present a Tery formidable front ^ 
his outraged father. 

The first act of Niiam All on learning of this rertdt | 
was to recall the two British battalionsl; his second to \ 
despatch Baymond against the rebels. Raymond 
expmenced no difficnlty. The slightest sldrmish 
Boffioed to dissipate tiie followers of Ali Jah. The 
prince fied to Anrangabiid, bnt was pnrsned and 
oaptnred. Raymond made over his prisoner to the 
ministm- sent by his father to t^e diarge of him. The 
minister when setting out on his retom jonmey to 
Haidarab&d, directed that the howdab in which tbe 
prince was seated Bboald be covered with a veil. Bnt 
Ali J4h, ashamed of this indignity and afraid to mMt 
his father, took poison and died. 

Notwitiistanding the Htppression of the rebellioB, the ^ 
Nizam etill retained the two British regiments at 
Haidarabad, and he himself fell gradnally into a state 
of dependence on the British Oovermnent. This was 
fBrther evidenced by the dif&cnlties thrown in the way 
of carrying out the order for the increase of Baymond's 
oorps. The prodent conduct of Baymond at this arisis 
16 a 
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was not, however, without inflaence on the mind of his 
capricione master, and it aeeme not improbable that, had 
he lived, all opposition to his schemes would have 
Tanished. He died, however, very suddenly on the 
25th March, 1798, jnet six months prior to the arrival 
of the crisis which would have tried to the ntmost his 
ability and his influence. 

Baymond was a great loss to the enemies of England. 
Ko adventurer in India ever stood higher than he did. 
He was brave, magnificent, generous, aSable, and 
vigilant. To great abilities he nnited the most con- 
sninmste prudence. The one dream of his life was to 
carry out, by the means still open to him, the schemes 
of Dapleix, of Lally, and of SnfEren. He deserves to 
be ranked with those iUustrious warriors in the 
hierarchy of patriotic Frenchmen. With far fewer 
means he laid the foundation of a system which 
excited the greatest apprehension in the minds of the 
enemies of his conntry. His death at the early age of 
forty-four, jnat as the crisis to which he might have 
been equal was approacbiag, was the last drop in the 
cap of ill-fortane which attended French enterprises in 
India. It is indeed just possible that his reputation 
has not suffered from his early demise. Even Raymond 
might have proved unequal to cope with the great 
Marquess Wellesley, wielding all the power of British 
India. But there is this yet to be said of him. No 
European of mark who preceded him, no European of 
mark who followed him, in India, ever succeeded in 
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gaming to such an extent, the love, t^e eBteem, tho 
admir&tion of the natives of the conntry. The grandsoas 
of the men who loved him then love and revere him now. 
The hero of the grand&thers is the model warrior of the 
grandchildren. Round his tomb in the present da; 
th«e flock still young men and maidens listening to the 
tales told by the wild dervishes of the great deeds and 
lofty aspiratiouB of the paladin to whom their sires 
devoted their fortunes and their lives. 

Raymond was succeeded iu the command of the 
French division by M. Piron, a Fleming. Piron was 
honest, but sadly deficient in prudence. He could not 
conceal the hatred which he felt towards the English. 
It happened that Marquees Wellesley had just landed as 
Oovemor-Oeneral strongly impressed vrith the designs 
of General Bonaparte on India, and almost his first act 
was to require the Nizam to dismiss his French con- 
tingent. It is possible that the prudent Raymond might 
have conjured away or have met the storm. Piron did 
not possess snfBcient character to do either. The Nizam 
was very tmwilling to comply. Bat he yielded to the 
pressure put upon him by the great Marquess, and on 
the 1st September, 1798, he signed a treaty by which 
he agreed to take no Frenchman in his service, to 
disband the whole of the infantry lately commanded by 
Raymond, and to receive in their stead a contingent of 
British sepoys. 

No sooner had the treaty been concluded than fonr 
battalions of British sepoys with their guns marched to 
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Hftidarabad, acd joined the two battalions formerly 
stationed there. Some hesitation was eveo then dis- 
played by the Nizfim to break ap Piron's corps ; hot the 
threatening attitude assnined by the British forced him 
to issue a prodsnuttioB to Mb disciplined sepoys inform- 
ing them that their French officers were dismissed. The 
scene that followed was remarkable. I^hese sepoys hud 
adored. BayiBond; th^ had looked to their European 
officers with affection and pride ; they wonld have 
followed them to the end of the earth ; they knew that 
their ^ismiss&l was due, not to the wish of the Nizam, bat 
to British influence. On hearing, then, the proclamation 
of the Nizim, they Srgt mormared, then broke ont into 
rebeUioQ. But their Enropean officers had been secured ; 
their cantonxaents had been Burroanded ; from every 
point they saw their position oommanded by cannon. 
BesiBtance being then hopeless, they sorrendeied, asking 
each other with a sigh : '* Would this have been, had 
" Raymond only lived?" The French officers were 
sent to France. 

I have now brought to s elose this sketch of the 
careers of the prindpal foreign adventurers who 
flourished in India between the signature of the treaty 
of Yersailles and the fatal blow dealt to the MarAtha 
Empire by Marqness Wellesley in 1808-4. From that 
moment the British Empire in India was secure. 
Thenceforth neither native prince nor foreign advMittirer 
could stay its onward progress. Any war which might 
break oat, from the Batlaj down to the sea, eould oaose 
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«Q a^oQs disquiet to the Oovernor-General of British 
ia^. Even the acate Borereign of the warhke olan 
vhl^h had eBtabhshed a powerfol monarGhy beyond the 
3aUsj — even Baqjit SiQgh foresftif the doom whiob 
«W9J,te4 even the tiDgdom he had created. " It wiU a3\" 
})$ Eiaidj as he noted o|i the map tlte red border which 
¥iu>iroled the yarions provinces fdre^j qnder Sritish 
•Vfff, " it will all become red." His words wer^ a 
ptopbeoy. The impetqs given to the vast machine 
conld not be stopped until the final goal had been 
Attained. The various, m bo ppeak, indigenons races 
which had tried to found an empire in India had failed. 
The Hinduv, brave as they were, became to a great 
extent demoralised by an over-refinement of eivilisatioB; 
an over-refinement whioh, amongst other strange formfi 
made of food a religion. This one law, this artiole of 
faith, which prevents combination, reetricts men to a 
certain diet, to be partaken of only qnder certain fixed 
fiooditions, is sufficient in the present day to prevent the 
vaoe which practises it from holding the chief sway over 
tuob B, country as Hindost&n. The northern warrion 
who ruled on their min had defects of an opposite 
^huactai not less fatal to permanent predominanoe. 
With some brilliant exceptions they were intolerant, And 
th« Kcority — ^the very ezigtenee even — of their nU« 
slviiTB depended on the character of the ruler. The 
Utf UMs, who succeeded them, were in every sense of 
thft word adTenturers-i-fortnne hunters who rose firpa) 
notbing, men of neither birth, position, noi deQoeqtr^ 
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the maranderB which a conntr? in the last throes of 
itB agony sends out from its Intking placeB to plunder 
and destroy. Such was SIt&ji ; Bucb were the earlier 
reptesei-tatives of the G-&ikw^, of Si&dia, of Holkar, 
and of the BhonBla. Yet theBe men founded an empire. 
The Marathaa Bucceeded the Moghols. When Lord 
Lake entered Dehli, in 1803, the men be had beaten 
beneath its walls were the Boldieri of the greatest of 
the Mar&th& chieftains. Virtually he restored the 
Moghol. 

Coold the Mar&th& Empire have lasted if there had 
been no foreign power on the spot to sapplant it ? To 
those who wonld panse for a reply I woold point to 
the condition of the Conrt of Pnna after the death of 
the P6sbwa, Madhd 'Rko Nai-ain, in 1795. It was the 
Court of Dehli after the demise of a sovereign in its 
worst days. It was the Court of Dehli as it always was 
after the death of Anrangzib. The Mar&thEi system of 
role was corsed with the same inherent yice which was 
the bane of the Moghol sway. The snccession was 
never secnre to any one member of the family. The 
people were never safe against the exactions of their 
rulers. The rulers were never safe against treachery 
and insurrection. The inevitable consequences were 
intrigue, rapine, slaughter, constant wars, incessant 
oppression of the people. Had there been no foreigners 
on the spot to supplant the Maratb& role, it is probable 
that the various members of its clan would have fon^it 
to a standstill, only in the end to make way for some 
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now invader from the north — possibly, for the moment, 
for Kanjit Singh— to relapse, on his death, into renewed 
anarchy. 

It woald seem, then, to have been necessary for the 
rafety of India that the snccessor to the Maratha should 
be a foreigner. Who was that foreigner to be ? It was 
inevitable that he should come from Earope, for the 
children of northern Asia had been tried and found 
wanting. Portugal made the first Tenture, ignorant of 
the possible stake she might be called to play for. 
Holland, with a keener, thoagh still very dim appre- 
ciation of the future, followed and, in part, supplanted 
Portugal. Then came England with a vision more 
clouded than that of Holland, caring nothing for 
dominion, looking only for gain. Last of all stepped 
iu France. To the brilliant intellect of her gifted sons 
the nature of the mission which lay before one European 
power was not for long a sealed book. The greatest of 
the children whom she sent to India, recognising the 
priceless value of the stake, risked his all to win it. 
Had the Bourbon who ruled France properly supported 
him he would have won it. As it was the intensity of 
the passion he displayed in playin){ the great game 
communicated some vague idea of its importance to his 
Bnglish rivals. The genius of GUve clutched it ; the 
statesmanUke brain of Warren Hastings nurtured it ; 
the commanding intellect of Marquess Wellesley 
established it as an ineradicable fact. Tet, throoghont 
this period, France, which had been the first to conceive 
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iha idea ueTer r6Bign«d it. Sh« had niiioli tQ coQtaiid 
ftgainst' Tlie narrow viedotiB of her monaroh aad har 
statesmeii could not grasp the vital importance, of tb« 
mightf Bt&ke. It was these men who preveQtfd fo^ 
from becoming Frflooh. I have W% to point tq a (aw 
instances of their iocapaait;. The restoration ^ 
Madras bj iha peaca of Aix la Chape]^ ; the reotU of 
Dapleiz, when if the; had sent him bat one tegiwc&t 
more, ha wgold have gained southern India j Had 
diminution (>f the forcef ordered to be seat with XaUj i 
tha appointment as bia wUeagua of such a mm Vf 
d'AohS ; the acknowledgment by the treaty of VeraaiUw 
of the $tattis quo ante beUum, when the English were 
reduced to their Ust grasp in southern India j all those 
ware fatal errors dne to that want of comprehensiTe 
grasp which marked the statesman of the later Bonrboni. 
Frenohmen on the spot, indeed, atoned nobly for the 
errors of their rnlers, The; fought for the idea, as 
long as it could be fought for ; and when they beheld 
it shpping from their grasp they yet struggled with sUl]. 
with courage, and with pertinacity to prerent its 
appropriation by their riTals. In my history of the 
French in India, not less than in thifi volume, 
I have endeavoured to draw a vivid and a trae 
pictare of their aims and of their struggles. Those 
aims were worthy of being recorded, for they were 
lofty ] those straggles deserved a historian, for th^ were 
gallant. The record reveals to us, moreover, this great 
pwple displaying qualities for wbioh the world has DOt 
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giTen them credit. We all knew that the IVench were 
derer, braTe, and ventnreBome, Kot every one, howerer, 
is prepared to find in a Frenchman the long pertinacity 
displayed by Dnpleiz ; the qnaKty of not knowing when 
he was beaten evinced by Saffren; the daring hardihood 
of her privateersmen ; or lastly, the patience, the 
energy, the perseverance shown under trying circnm- 
BtanooB hy some of the adrentnrera whose deeds have 
been recorded in this book.' England, who, grasping 
gradually the idea of France, now occupies the position 
to which a Frenchman first aspired, only does honour to 
herself when she recognises the splendid qnahties 
displayed by her most formidable rival ; allows that on 
the sea as well as on land she met a worthy antagonist; 
and 'admits, that if for the favourable resolt of the 
contest she owes much to the genins and the compre- 
hensive views of the great statesmen who guided the 
councils of her country during a large portion of the 
eighteenth century, she is indebted even to a greater 
extent to the errors committed by the Btatesmen of the 
enemy she was combating. 
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APPENDIX. 

THE BRITISH EXPEDITION FROM 
INDIA TO EGYPT IN 1801. 



On the 5th Febrnary, 1801, Major-Oeneral David Baird, 
St the time commanding the Dinapore dimion, received 
orders to repair at once to Triiioomali, there to asBome 
the command of a force aBBembled wi& the object of 
captnriitg the island of Java, and, on the completion of 
that taek, of attempting the redaction of the isles of 
France and Bourbon. 

The force to be employed on this Bervice consisted 
of the 10th, 19th, and SOth regiments of the line, of 
detachments from the 86th and 88th, of a Ccnps of 
Bengal Native Volnnteers, and of two companies of 
European and Native Artillery with laacars attached. 

The most minote instmotions regarding the move- 
ments of the force had been detailed by Marqness 
Wellesley. After Java should have been captured 
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deneral Baird, wa8 to remain there as Lientenant- 
GoTemor, wliilBt his aecond in conunand. Colonel the 
Honourable Arthnr Wellesley, alioald proceed towards 
the islands. 

Th^ same day, the 6th Febraary, General Baird 
embarked on board the Honourable Company's ship 
Phcenix, bat before tliat vessel had left the Sanger roads. 
Marquess Wellesley received a despatch from the 
President of the Board of Control, the effect of which 
was to entirely alter the destination of the expedition. 

In Uiat despatch Mr. Dondas informed the Govenor- 
deseral, that 9ir Ralph Abeicromby had received cH^ers 
to proceed up the Mediterranean and, by an attack on 
Alexandria and the coa»t, to oo-operkte with the Turkish 
army assembling in Syria, in whatever plan might be 
concerted with Oiem for expelHng the French army from 
Egypt ; and that it had been thought expedient " that a 
" force should be sent also ftom bidia to Rot in such b 
" manner as mi^t aiq)ear conducive to t^at esBMitial 
" ol^ect," from the side ot the Bed Sea. 

Mr. Dnndas added that, with that object in view 
Sir Home Popham, with a proper squadron, would be 
immediately sent into that aea, taking with faim a 
regiment from the Cape of Good 'S.ope ; that his firtt 
rendeEvons would be the Port of Modia ; and he directed 
that a force of about 1000 Europeans and 3000 Native 
In&ntty should b« tent at ono* fironi India to iite 
proposed place of rendeivoae, frith as little d«l^ aa 
possible, to oo-operate wiUi ^ Home Pophanu 

Copies of this despatoh were seat to the presidencies 
ot Madras and B<wab^, the GtovwiMffs of whiott voce 
inatrveted to mafae the neeeasai; preparations witliont 
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delay, ftnd even to eaxrj the orders into execution 
irithoat waiting for the Q-OTemor-Generars directions, 
if they vere ready in other respecrte. 

The despatch ooncladed by expressing a belief that 
unless anything nnforraeen should occtu the armament 
ander Sir Ralph Abeniromby wonld reach the coast of 
Egypt in December) and that of Sir H. Popbam would 
uriTfi at its destination in tiie Febmary following. The 
Ooremor-Oeneral was therefore earnestly recommended 
to despatch the Indian Contingent as qoickly as possible ; 
not eren to wait till the troops should all be collected if 
it woold save time to forward them in two ot three 
distiaot detachmeote. 

Lord Wellesley received this despatch, — dated the 6th 
October, 1800, aai forwarded overland — on the 6th 
February. The same day he intimated to General 
Baird that a despatch &om England woold probably 
render it necessary for him to make some essential 
variations in the object of the armament he had 
equipped; that meanwhile Oennal Baird had better 
remain on board the Phamix, nrging the captain, howeTor, 
to make every necessary preparation for sailing, as he 
hoped to send the farther instntctionB within forty-eight 
honTB. 

Bnt it was not till the 10th that the Military Secretary 
to tbs Governor-General intimated to General Baird, in 
a short note, that the despatch from England had 
TMtdered it neoessary that he riionld " assist Sir Ralph 
** Abererombyin driving the French from Egypt instead 
*' of seiziiig on Batavia." Hie same evening Marquess 
W«Uesley f{»^arded his instractions, accompanied by 
» T«ry friendly letter, to General Baird. 
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These instrnctioDs and letters were received bj General 
Baird on the afternoon of the 13th The Phcenix sailed 
the same day for Trincomali ; but before she reached 
her destination events had occtured to which it is now 
necessary to refer. 

Colonel Wellesley, appointed second in command of 
the es^dition against Java and the islands, was already 
at Trincomali when a copy of Mr. Dundae's despatch of 
the 6th October reached the Madras Government. This 
copy was at once forwarded to Colonel Wellesley who 
determined, in consequence, to proceed at once with the 
troops Qnder Ms command (excepting the 19th regiment 
for which he could not procnre tonnage) to Bombay, 
and thence to the place of rendezvons pointed ont in the 
despatches from Mr. Dnndas. He accordingly embarked 
with the troops from Ceylon on the 14th Febmary. 

Colonel Wellesley reached Bombay abont the middle 
of March. He at onco communicated with the Governor, 
and Bent off to Mocha a detachment of Bombay troops 
tmder the command of Colonel Bamsay of the 80th 
Begiment. He then set to work to prepare tranaporta 
for a second detachmeut, and the progress in this 
respect had been considerable when General Baird, who, 
on missing him at Trincomali, had pnshed on in the 
Wasp gun-vessel, joined bim on the Slat March. 

So indefatigable, indeed, had been the exertions of 
Colonel Wellesley that on the 3rd April the second 
detachment of the force, under the command of Colonel 
Beresford of the 88th Regiment, was able to sail in six 
transports from Bombay. On that very day Colonel 
Wellesley was attacked by intermittent fever, and on 
the 6th the medical ot&cers declared that it would be 
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atterly impossible for him to sail then with the 
expedition, though he might pOBBibl; be able to follow 
in time to catch up the second diviBioo. 

This second division consisted of the troops which. 
Oeneial Baird had fonnd at Trincomali and which had 
started &om that pott for Mocha. 

General Baird himself left Bombay on the 6th April 
and reached Mocha on the 24th. On his arrival there 
be found that Colonel Murray, who had been despatched 
to that pkce eeyeral months before, bad sailed for Jedda 
on the 17th, having on the 12th sent on Colonel 
Kamsaj's detachment. He foond likewise that Colonel 
Beresford's detachment bad arrived on the 21st and 
sailed again on the 24th. 

General Baird, fearing lest these two detachments 
oniting at Jedda might make a premature attempt 
upon Kosseir, which place, in de&olt of Suez, 
unapproachable at that season by sailing ships, he 
had designed as his base of operations, sent oft 
directions to Colonels Murray and Sereeford to remain 
at Jedda until he should join them with another de- 
tachment under Lientenant-Colonel Montresor of the 
80th B^ment. That detachment reached Mocha on 
the 28th April. Leaving at that place despatches 
detaiUng the arrangement he had decided upon for 
Colonel Champagne, commanding the detachment still 
doe, for Colonel Wellesley, and for Sir Home Fopham 
(expected from England), General Baird set out for 
Jedda with Colonel Moattesor's division on the 
30th. 

He reached Jedda on the 18th May. There he found 
that his despatches had arrived too late to he c 

17 
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cated to Colonel Mtirray ; that that officer, taking with 
him the Bomhay detachment under Colonel Ramsay and 
the di-visioQ tinder Colonel Beresfoid, had sailed up the 
Golf towards Snea. Baird's first impulse was to follow 
them ; hat he was reetrained by the neceesity which 
existed to take in a snpply of &eBh water — the tanks 
having run very low. He availed himself of the delay 
thoB caused to endeavour to secare by every means in 
his power the friendship and co-operation of the chief 
aathorities at Mecca. 

On the evening of his arrival, Baird received intelli- 
gence of the victory gained on the 2l8t March by Sir 
Ralph Abercromby over the French troops nnder 
Oeneral Menon. 

On the 24th General Baird was on the point of 
sailing from Jedda when Sir Home Popham arrived 
in H.M.S. Rornney, 50 gnns, with the sloop Victor 
in company, closely followed by the division he was 
escorting from the Cape. This consisted of H.M.'s 6l8t 
Regiment, commanded by Lienten ant -Colonel Car- 
mthers; several troops .of the 8th Light Dragoons, 
Captain Hawkers ; and a detachment. Royal Artillery, 
Captain Beaver. Sir Home Popham brongbt, however, 
no intelligence regarding Colonels Wellesley and 
Champagnd. Kothing had been heard at Mooha 
either of them or of the provision ships that were to 
precede or accompany them when Sir Home Popham 
tonched at that place. 

On the 26th May Baird sailed from Jedda with Sir 
Home Popham in the Romney, and reached Eosseir on 
the 6th Jnne. He fonnd there Colonel Murray, and 
the troops that had accompanied them. 
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The force t^en aoder his orders was composed as 
foUowB : — 



Royal Artillery 

Bengal Horse Do. 
Bengal Foot Do. 
Madras Do. Do. 
Bombay Do. Do. 
Boyal Engineers. 
Bengal Do. 

Madras Do. 
Bombay Do. 
Madras Pioneers. 
H.M.'b 8th Light Dn^oDQs 

„ 10th Foot 

„ 6lBt Foot 

„ 80th Foot 

„ 86th Foot 

„ 88th Foot 
Bengal Volunteer N. I. 
1st Bombay Regt. N. I. 
7th Do. . Do. 



Captain Beaver. 
Captain Browne. 
Captain Fleming. 
Major Bell. 
Captain Powell. 



. Captain Hawkers, 
. Lt.-Col. Quarril. 
. Lt.-Col. Carmthers. 
. Colonel Bameay. 
. Lt.-Col. Lloyd. 
, Colonel Beresford. 
. Captain Michie. 
. Major Holmes. 
. Major Lanreston. 



The respective quota famished by the different 
establishments to which these corps belonged is thus 
to bo divided : — 

Men. 

East India Company's Artillery ... 448 

Do. Do. Native Troops... 1940 

H.M'B. Troops ... 2488 

Total ... 48S6 
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To Uiew moBt h& added— 




EoTopeazi ofiicerg 


218 


Native ditto 


63 


DTanunen 


125 


LaBoara 


:.. 440 


Serrauts not soldiers 


278 


Pablio followers 


672 


Private ditto 


806 


Grand Total 


... 6816 



This force was commanded in chief by Major-General 
David Baird, Bitli Foot, who had as Mb Adjotant- 
Oeneral, Colonel Aohmnty, 10th Foot, and as Qnartet- 
Master-Oeneral, Colonel Mturay, 84th Foot. It was 
diTided into two brigadee the Right and the Left, the 
former commanded by Colonel Beresford, the latter by 
Lientenant-Colonel Montresor. 

Gtenersl Baird's first act, after arriving at Eosseirt 
was to place himself in the oommnnication with General 
Hely Hutchinson, commanding the British Army of 
Egypt after the death of Sir Balph Abercromby. But 
his letter had been sent off only five days, when he 
received a despatch from General Hatchmaon himself 
dated the 13th May, &om Bahameuie on the Kile, 

In this letter General Hutchinson stated that it was 
his intention to push on towards Cairo so as to prevent 
the French from attacking the Indian force before it 
should have effected its junction with the Grand Vizier ; 
that he had written to that high officer to give Geoeral 
Baird aU the assistance he might require for the passage 
of the desert. 
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After allading generally to the difBcnlties to be 
eDCoantered from the climate and tJie people (General 
Hatchinson added that be icteoded to continue in hia 
pOBitioD near Cairo until he shoald bear that the Indian 
force was in a state of secnrity ; that be would then 
descend the Nile and beaiege Alexandria; that he rather 
<^ined that General Baird Bhoitld join the armj of the 
G4^nd Vizier and besiege Cairo with him, for which 
purpose he would endearonr to procure for him some 
heavy artillery as none could be brought across the 
desert. 

To this letter General Baird replied that the Admiral 
on the station (Admiral Blankett) had pronounced the 
journey by sea to Suez at that season of the year to be 
impossible ; and that he was about to send off his 
Quarter-Master -General, Colonel Murray, to Keneh, 
where he would either remain, or proceed down the Nile 
to open a communication with General Hutchinson. 

General Baird, in anticipation of a forward movement 
had already established militaryposts for nearly half the 
distance between Kosseir and Keneh, and had directed 
the men forming them to dig for water. At all these 
posts water had been found. The General determined 
therefore to push on a corps at once in advance, to be 
followed by others. The first of these corps commanded 
by Colonel Beresfbrd left Koeseir, therefore, on the 
19th June. 

The route they had to take may thns be concisely 
shewn : * 

* This itinerorj is token from ttia offloial orden itgn«d b; Oolou«] 
HontraBOT aai compiled after Qenaral Baiid had bimaelf made tho 
jonme; b«twesD th« two places. The liit pyea In the Uemoiri of Sir 
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Miles. 

Kosseij to the New Wells... 11 Water. 

Half way to MoUah ... 17 No water. 

To Moilah 17 Water &proyiBioii8. 

Advanced Well8.. ... 9 Water. 

Half way to Legeta ... 19 No water. 

To Legeta 19 Water &pnmaioQB. 

ToBaromba 18 Water. 

To Keneh, on tlie Nile ... 10 The Nile. 

Total 120 

The march was encomhered with diSiciilties. The 
very first day many of the water hags leaked so mnch 
that all the water bad escaped before the troops reached 
their destination ; the wells which had been dug there 
yielded indeed water, bat it waa procurable only in very 
small qoantities. The drearinees of the conntry ; the 
depressing natnre of the climate ; the burning sand and 
the boming snn ; all these added to the difficulties of 
the General, ^nd called for the exercise of all his 
fimmess, his presence of mind, and his fortitude. 

General Baird had accompanied the two first detach- 
ments a part of the way. He then returned to Kosseir 
to arrange measures for providing a water snpply for the 
troops forming them. He had previonsly sacceeded in 
obtaining about 6000 camels, and these he loaded with 
leathern bags or maehake. In an order which he issued 
OD the occasion will be found the means be had asser- 
toined to be moat efBcacione for aupplying the troops on 
the line of march with this necessary article. 

Dmid Baird «m written befon the Jonnis; bad been attempted, and i* 
inoomplet* and imperttot Vi4e Atiafie Atomal BegitUr for 1803. 
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After examining the varioae modes which had been 
Boggested for ensoring a regular water-supply he an- 
nonneed the conclasion at which he had arrived that the 
army " mnst either trust to the packaUies, or find water 
" in the desert, or re-embark." 

The order then proceeded as follows: "To-day's 
" march of the 88th wUl decide tho first point, and if 
it is possible to carry water it should be done in this 
way. 

" The 88th shonld take their bags on to Legeta, and 
after the next day's march thence, send them back to 
Legeta for the next corps. 

" The 10th shoold take their bags to Moilah, and 
after the next day's march send their bags back to 
" Moilah for the next division. The artillery, increased 
to 100 pnckallie camels, shoold take their bags one 
' day's march to the wells, and send thera back. By 
these three divisions of bags the whole army conld, in 
succession, be supplied. Carefiil, steady men should 
be appointed to each division, and the principle should 
be well es^lained to everybody. A European of&cer 
should also go with each division of puckallies. 
" If the puckalUes will not answer and the 88th get 
' on to Moilah, a company should be sent to clear the 
wells, seven miles &om Moilah, and two companies 
shonld be sent halfway from that towards Legeta to 
dig wells, and, as fast as they find water, more com- 
panies should foUow. 

" In the same manner the 10th should send two 
companies halfway to Moilah and endeavour to dig 
wells. 
"If water is found at these etationa, the 8&th must 
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" halt at Legeta, and send on tvo eompanies ta dig 
" Trells between that and Eeneh. 

" The Sepoya at the atationa may go and assist, and 
" the two companies at Legeta should immediately 
" begin between that and Keneh." 

3eneral Baird had decided to leave Kosseir for Keneh 
on the 27th June. On that day, however, he receiTed 
despatchee from Bombay informing him that Colonel 
Champagne's detachment would sail in six transports 
" in a f^w days," and that Colonel Wellesley was pre- 
vented by ill health from jcaning him. 

A feeling of soreness had existed between Qeneral 
Baird and Colonel Wellesley since the date (6th May, 
1799) on which the former had considered himself 
gcperseded by the latter in the command of Seriuga- 
patam. It is interesting, therefore, to read the manner 
in which an ill-feeling on the part of Colonel Wellesley 
had been effaced by personal contact with General Baird 
in Bombay. 

" As I am writing on the anbject," wrote Colonel 
Wellesley in a private letter dated Bombay, 9th April, 
" I will freely acknowledge that my regret at being 
" -prevented &om accompanying yon has been greatly 
" increased by the Mud, candid, and handsome manner 
" in which yoa have behaved towards me ; and I will 
" confess as freely, not only tliat I did not expect such 
" treatment, but that my wishes, before yon arrived, 
" regarding going npon snch an expedition, were 
" directly the reverse of what they are at this moment. 
" I need nqt enter &rther into this snbject than to 
" entreat that yon will not attribute my stay to any 
" other . motive than that to which I have above 
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" aBsigned it" — (the state of his hedth) — "and to 
" inftinn yoa that, as I know what has heen said and 
" expected by the world in gCDeral, I propose, as 
" well as for my own credit as for yoors, to make 
" known to my friends and to yom^, not only the 
" dietinguiBhed manner in which yon have behaved 
'* towards me, bnt the caaBea which have prevented my 
" demonstrating my gratitude by giving yon every 
" assistance in the ardnons service which yon have to 
" conduct." 

Colonel Wellesley accompanied his letter by a 
memorandum in which he detaOed the coarse he would 
recommend the general in command of the force 
invading £gypt from India to adopt. 

DismisBing as impracticable any attempt to gain Suez 
in Bailing ships at that seaeon of the year, Colonal 
Wellesley indicated Koseeir as the place of which the 
army shonld first gain possession. 

After referring to the probable movements of the 
French troops, and the disposition of the Mamelnkes 
and the Beys, the memorandnm thns proceeded : — 

" The first question which I shall consider, and which 
" will lay the grounds for a consideration of, and 
" decision npon o&ers, is whether it wonld be prao- 
" ticable or even desirable to cross the desert &om 
" KoBseir at all, if that operation is not performed in 
" concert and co-operation with a body of natives posted 
" upon the Nile. 

" It is needless to enter Into a statement of the 
" dificnlties to be apprehended in crossing the desert; 
" they are certunly great, but I imagine not insnr- 
" momitable. Bat, if it is not certain that the anny or 
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detachment wbicb will croas the desert, will partake 
of the plenty of the banks of the Nile when they 
reach them ; if they should be certain of having water 
only, and such forage as their cattle shonld be able to 
pick up, I apprehend that the difficulty will become 
so great that the operation ought not to be attempted. 
It is impossible that the Mamelukes in Upper Egypt 
can be neutral in the contest in contemplation — they 
must tafee part with the French or with ub. If they 
take part with the French, the army will be in the 
situation in which I have above deambed it, enjoying 
no advantage from having reached the banks of the 
Nile, excepting water, and probably some forage ; 
and it is needless to point oat that if the desert is to 
be crossed under those circumstances care must be 
taken not only to send, with the body of troops which 
wiU cross, a very large proportion of provisions, but 
means mnst be adopted to add to them until the 
operations of this body shall have given them such a 
hold of the country as to leave no doubt of their 
steady supply of provisions. It is obvious that this 
will require a great number of cattle, a number much 
larger than the Government of India, with all the 
zealous exercise of their power and means, can supply ; 
hut there is another consideration connected with this 
subject besides the supply of catUe, and that is 
the means of feeding them when landed fro^i the 
ships. 

" Upon this point I need only call to the General's 
" recollection the difficulties to which he has been a 
" vitnesB in moving large supplies of stores and pro- 
" visions even in fertile, cultivated, and inhat^ted 
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" coantrieB, well supplied with water, and under every 
" disadvantage of arrangement in the supply, in the 
" distribution, and the food of the cattle, and draw a 
" comparison between such difBcnlties and those to be 
" expected in a march tbrotigb a desert. Bnt that is 
" not the worst that is to be apprehended; the cattle 
" will of course land in a weak condition, in a desert, 
" and it mast be expected that even those which sarvive 
" the voyage will starve or at least be in such a state 
" before they commence their march as to render it 
" very probable that they will not carry their loads to 
" the end of it. Upon the whole, then, I am decidedly 
" of opinion that if the Mamelnkes are not on oor side, 
" DO attempt ought to be made to cross the desert. 

" This opinion, the General will observe, is by no 
" means founded on the impracticability of crossing 
" with troops, because I am convinced that it can be 
" done ; bnt it is fonnded upon the danger that the 
" troops will starve if they do not return immediately, 
" and upon the inutility of the meaanre if they do. 

" It may be imagined that (supposing the Mamelokea 
" to be wavering) if an attempt is not made to cross the 
" desert, the advantage of their co-operation will be 
" lost. Upon this point I observe, that a knowledge 
" of our strength (not of our weakness) will induce them 
" to come forward, and it might be expected that the 
" sigjit of our weakness, occasioned by our march over 
" the desert without concert with them, might induce 
" them to take advantage of it and to join the French. 

" But those who will urge this consideration must 
" suppose it possible that the Mamelukes can be 
" neatial for a moment ; and this, their history &om 
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' flie beginning of time, particolarly siiice tbe French 
' ioTasion, will show to be impoaaible. 

" I come now to consider the propriety and mocid of 
' oroBsing the desert, supposing that the Mamelokes 

* should be inclined to shake off the French yoke and to 
' co-operate with ns. The first point for the General 

* to ascertain is their sincerity in the canse, of whiohi 
' as I have above stated, there Ib every probability. As 
' soon as be will have ascertained this, it will be 
' necessary that he shonld make arrangements with 
' them for posting a supply of water on that part of 
' the desert where it is most ^nted, and for having a 
' sapply of provisions ready on the Nile ; and he might 
' cross over a part of his army immediately. Tbe first 
' objoct on his arrival on the Nile shonld be to estah- 
' lish a post at Keneb, and, if possible, another in the 
' desert between that place and Eosseir, in order to 
' insure his commnnications between the sea and the 
' Nile. At Eeneh he should make the depot of his 
' stores, &c., which might be brought across the desert 

* by degrees, and then he might commence his 

* operations against tbe enemy. 

" In the consideration of the question regarding the 

* crossing of the desert I have omitted to mention tbe 
" interruption which may be given to that operation t^ 
' the enemy, because it is entirely distinct &om tbe 
'' difficulties which are peculiar to the operation itself. 
" It is obviouB] however, that if the Mamelukes are not 
' on our side, and if they should not have driven out 
" of Upper Egypt the small French force supposed to 
" bo in that country before the operation is attempted, 
" that fbrce, however small, will greatly inereaee the 
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" distreBS of the British troops who will cross the desert. 
" I baye not adverted to the supply of arms and 
" ammnnitioD to be given to the natiTes. As long 
" as their oo-operation is doubtful these sapplies ought 
" to be withheld bat promised; when they will have 
" shown their sincerity in our oanse, the arms may be 
" given to almost any extent." 

On the third day after the receipt of this memorandom, 
vis., the 30th June, General Baird qoitted Eosseir. Ha 
had caknlated that it woold take him ten days to 
concentrate all bis force at Keneh. Tbeoce, ^onld 
he be able to collect a sofficieut namber of boats, ii 
might be possible for him to reach Cairo in twenty days. 
On the other hand, the land matdi from E^neh to Cairo 
would take, he believed, thiity-five days. 

The difficulties of the march, owing to the want of 
water, the heat, and the trying character of the soil, and 
the obatacles in the way of communication, were so great 
that General Baird, lion-hearted as he was, despaired, 
whilst waiting at Keneh for orders, of being able to 
effect anything nse^ to the public service. For many 
days he was without intelligence of, and received no 
orders firom. General Hutchinson. Under these circum- 
stances, and dreading lest the breaking out of the 
monsoon might interfere with his return to India, he, 
on the 9th Jnly, addressed &om Keneh to H.B.H. the 
Duke of York, a letter expressive of his anxiety to know 
whether his continuance in Egypt was likely to be 
productive of any beneficial results to the service. 

Just at this moment intelligence reached General 
Baird, by a ciromtous route, that General Belliard, tbo 
French Governor of Cairo, had entered into a treaty 
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with General Hiitchuiaon. This iDformation coDTiDced 
General Baird that there could be no longer any 
necessity for his farther advance, still less for bringing 
np more troops. Penetrated bj this idea, he directed 
preparations to be made for the return of the force then 
st Keneh to Kosseir, and for its embarkation at £he 
latter place. 

Bat a few days latter these views were destined to he 
altered. Abont the 22Qd July General Baird received 
from General Hutchinson a letter, dated the 10th idem, 
in which that officer, after alluding to the wont of 
information nnder which he had been labouring as to 
the strength and destination of the Indian force, stated 
that the French Commander-in-Chief, General Menoa, 
had refnsed to receive the officer sent by General 
Belliard to lay before him the capitnlation of Cairo, and 
that it was probable that he would defend himself with 
great obstinacy and give a great deal of tronble ; that he 
should be extremely glad, therefore, to have General 
Baird's assistance and co-operation. 

Ab to the mode of his advance and the means he 
should employ to effect it, General HatchinBon thos 
expressed himself: "I am thoronghly aware that from 
" the season, and from the inundation, the march by land 
" will be impracticable. Yon must do all yon can to 
" collect boats, but whether you should use force or not 
" is entirely out of the question, beeause, for the last 
" thousand years force has been the only law in tliia 
" country, and the inhabitants are so little nsed to think 
" for l^emselves that they are at a great loss how to act 
" when it is not adopted against them." 

He added, " I wish you to advance as boos aa yoo 
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" coDTeniently can withont pressing or fatigumg yonr 
" troops; yon may march by detachments, and let 
" them be ever so small there can be no difficulty in 
" making yonr rendezrons at Gizeh which I have 
" occupied entirely for yonr convenience- Yon have 
" only to intimate yonr wishes to Colonel Stewart" 
(Commandant of Gizeh) "and everything will be 
" procured for yon that the country afibrds." 

With respect to his own movements General 
Hutchinson stated that his army had marched on the 
dth andwould arrive at Bosetta about the 29th. Thence 
he intended to proceed without loss of time to besiege 
Alexandria. 

On receiving this letter General Baird lost no time 
in ordering all the troops np from Kosseir. Amongst 
those who responded to his call were four companies of 
the 6lBt Gegiment, two of the 80th, the Horse Artillery 
from Bengal, and the Artillery and Pioneers from 
Madras, — ^recently arrived at Kosseir. I may mention 
that Colonel Champagn6 and the provision ships had 
not even then arrived ; and that the Susannah, the ship 
in which Colonel Arthur Wellesley was to have sailed, 
was lost on her passage ! Never certainly was an 
attack of fever more opportune than that which pre- 
vented the future conqueror of Napoleon from taking 
part in this expedition. 

On 1^6 24th July General Baird despatched Colonel 
Quarrill with the 10th Begiment to Girgehwith instruc- 
tions to enquire, on his arrival there, into the state of 
the roads and of the inundations; he was further 
directed, that if he should find he could with safety 
proceed to Siout or to any town capable of fomishing 
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adequate supplies for his .troops, to march thither, and 
thence proceed in a similar manner aa rapidly as he 
coold towards Cairo, taking care never to expose himself 
to the chance of being overtaken by the flooding of the 
Nile at any considerable distance from a large town. 

Colonel Qnarrill was Either instmcted, if he should 
find the roads impassable, to select some high ground, 
and wait ^e arrival of the river fleet with the Oeneral. 

Having sent off Colonel Qnarrill, General Baird 
proceeded to impress or otherwise procure boats. This 
vrae an easy task, and it was soon ascertained that the 
supply would exceed the demand. These boats were of 
three sizes. One of the largest size was capable of 
carrying 150 men, three field officers, a proportion of 
officers junior to that rank, and their servants ; a 
medium-sized boat would contain 120 men ; and a 
small boat thirty-five. It is stated that the 88th 
Regiment, consisting of 590 men and officers, with 
eight horses, took up seven boats of the different sizes 
above enumerated. 

Having made all his preparations General Baird, 
appointing Colonel Murray to the command of the 
troops in Upper Egypt, and instructing him to remain 
at Eeneh until the rear of the army should have come 
up and been sent on to Gizeh, embarked for that place 
on the 31st July. 

Gizeh was reached on the 8th August. After having 
arranged for the comfort of his troops the General, on 
the 16th, shifted his quarters to Bhoda, a little island, 
a mile and three-quarters long and one third of a mile 
broad situated between Gizeh and Cairo, and two miles 
fcom the latter. On the 27th having left a force tuideT 
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Colonel Eamaay to garriBon Oizeh, he concentrated all 
his iroops in the ielacd. 

It may not be out of place here to notice the effect 
which the sight of the Anglo-Indian army produced 
npon the Egyptians and Torks. The following passage 
extracted from the Agiatic Annual Register for 1802 
may be accepted as giving an impartial view on the 
subject. "Whilst at Khoda," writes the chronicler 
" the Indian Army had attracted much surprise and 
" admiration. The Turks were astonished at the noyel 
" spectacle of men of colour being so well disciplined 
" and trained. Indeed the general magnificence of the 
" establishment of the Indian army was so different 
" from what they had been accustomed to see in 
" General Hutchinson's that the contrast cotild not 
" &il of being striking. But G-eneral Baird proved 
" to them also that his troops were not enfeebled or 
" himself rendered inactive, by these saperior comforts. 
" Every morning at day-light he mancenvred his army 
" for several hours, and in the evening again formed 
" his parade. Never were finer men seen than those 
" which composed this force, and no soldiers could 
" possibly be in higher order." 

On the night of the 27th August the right wing of 
the army began to move in the direction of Alexandria 
and, with General Baird at its head, reached Gosetta on 
the 30th. A detachment under Colonel Lloyd was 
about the same time sent to garrison Bamietta, but in 
conseijnence of a difference of opinion with the Grand 
Yizier, commanding the Turkish army, it was with- 
drawn, the European portion of it being sent to Bosetta, 
and the native (four companies Bombay N. I.) to Gizeh. 
18 
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On KiriTiiig ftt Bosetta General Baird and bis 
force hoped to be able to take part in the siege of 
Alexandria, but their ardonr was damped by the receipt 
ot a letter &om General Hntchinson, announcing that 
&e French had Bent a flag of trace to him to treat for 
a surrender. General Baird was ordered to halt where 
he was. 

On the iBt September General Baird called npon 
GenM^l Hntchitteott in his tent. He learned from him 
ttiat the capitulation had been actoally signed and that 
tihe British troops were to take poeseesion of the 
ontworks-of Alexandria the following morning. 

The Anglo-Indian army then disembarked and ea- 
eamped at Abonmandor, not far from fiosetta. 

For some months the Indian army remained 
ennamped neat Bosetta withoat orders either from 
England or &om India. Meanwhile a difficnlty 
arose. General Hntcbinson had resolved to proceed 
to England, and the British GoTsmment had r^>laoed 
h it n by Lord Gavan. This of&oer declined to look npon 
General Baird as oommandiug a separate force distinct 
from the British army, but desired to place him and his 
troops in the same alignment, as it were, as the troops 
who had come direct from England. To this General 
Baird objected, ass^^ning as one great obstacle to tiie 
success of snch an arrangement the fact Uiat the troops 
tmder his orders reoeired Indian rates of p^, and that 
the money he had to dispose of as oommandiog the 
Indian expedition was the property, not c^ the Crown, 
hot of die East India Company. General Hntohanson 
appeared to see great force in these objections ; bat he 
did not the less, on his dei>artnre, the 6th Noremher, 
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make over conmrnnd of the whole army, iuoluding the 
Anglo -Indian force, to Lord Oavan. 

Shortly after this intelligence arrived of the sigmng 
of the prelimiuarioB of peace between France and 
England, and, at nearly the same time, General Baird 
received ftom Marquess Wellesldy a despatch, in 
which, whilst expressing fall epfO'oval of his conduct, 
he intimated a wish Uiat when the services of the 
army should be no longer required in Egypt, Ctenea'al 
Baird should return with his troops, or at least with 
such portion of them as it might not be necessary to 
leave in Egypt, to the nearest port in India. 

On the 80tb April, 1802, despatches were received 
from England directing that the native troops, and a 
portion of the European troops on tine Indian estab- 
lishment serving in Egypt, should return at once to 
India by sea from Suez. , 

Oeneral fiaird at once made the necessary pr^iarations 
for evacuating the country. He ordered parties to be sent 
from Gizeh, to be stationed along the desert, in order to 
dig for water. He himself left Alexandria for Gizeh on 
the 7th May, and arrived at that place on ihe 11th. He 
set out tbenoe, after an interview with the Pasha, at the 
head of his troops, for Suez, which place he reached on 
the 25th. The troops crossed the desert in succesaive 
divisions, in five easy marches each, without experiencing 
much inconvenience, and with the loss of only three 
Europeans. 

On the 6tb June, General Baird and his army left 

Suez. The ship on which he himself was on board, 

H.M.9. Victor, reached Madras the 6th July, and 

Calcutta the Slat idem. On that day the Governor- 

18 k 
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276 EXPEDITION FEOM INDIi TO EGYPT, 1801. 

General pnblished a congratalatoiy G-eneral Order, in 
vhich he made special allnsion to the terms in which 
Lord GaTan had written regarding the Anglo-Indian 
force. As the language nsed was the result of personal 
experience daring a considerable time, of a force serving 
under his own orders, I propose here to reproduce it. 

Lord Cavan, alluding to the Anglo-Indian force, 
wrote : — " Their excellent discipline and obedience and 
" their patience under great fatigue and hardship, have 
" been equalled by their exempiarj conduct in the 
" correct and regular discharge of every duty of soldiers; 
" and, though they may lament that circumstances 
" rendered it impossible for them to have taken part in 
" the brilliant actions of this country during the last 
" campaign, it must be a satisfaction for them to know 
" that their services in Egypt have been as important, 
" and as essential to their country, as those of their 
" brother soldiers that gain»i such distinguished vic- 
" tories in it." 

I do not think I can better conclude than by this 
testimony of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army of 
Egypt to the character and conduct of bis two Indian 
Brigades this short narratdve of the Anglo-Indian 
expedition to Egypt of 1801. 
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INDEX. 



ABEBCBOUBT, General, is 
made priaoaer in tbe Ce;1oD, 
111 : which is lecaptured, 142 ; 
procseds to Rodrigaez, 144 ; 
■ailatoattactthelalBofFtaDce, 
116 ; disembarks hie troops, 
147 ; eaaj iaaaeas of, 149 ; 
maiiiBiiTreB to dislodge Decaan, 
161 ; sacoeeds, 162 ; receirea 
offers to treat, 163 ; captures 
tbe island, 164 ; reaaona of, for 
letting free the Frenoh soldiers, 
164, note 

Jfricaine, The, is captured by the 
French. 140 ; recaptiued, 141 

Ali J&b, rebels at^inst bis father, 
243 ; eommits suicide, 243 

Alwat, B&j^ of, interrieir of, with 
de Boigne, 182 

Amiens, treatj of, puts an end to 
botrtilitiea in the Indian aeaa, 94 

Ajmar, Monsieur d', atriTes at 
Point de Oolle with the adTanced 
■qnodron of the fleet escorting 
de Boaaj, 43 



BAIBD, Uajor-Qeneral DaTid, is 
ordered to assnme command 
of a force to capture Bataria, 



diTsrting the force to Egypt, 
2SS ; reaches Jedda, 2S7 ; bbUh 
for Eosseii, 258 ; opens oommn- 
Dioations with General Hatch- 
inson, 260 ; prepares for a for- 
ward movement, 261 ; caieM 
prsparationa made by, 362-4 ; 
correspondenee of, with Oolonel 
VreUe8le7,a64, 266 ; moTesnphia 
entire force, 271 ; oocapies the 
ifOand of Bhoda on the Nile, 272 ; 
advances to Bosetta, 273 ; leam» 
that peace is conoLoded, 271 ; 
marches across the desert and 
embarks at gnez, 276 

Bas&lat Jong, disagreement of, 
with his brother the Nia£m, 
239, 240 

Baltalions of Sindia, organizatioD 
of the, 193 ; venonnel of tbe, 
IM 

Bellecombe, Monsieur, snrrendera 
Pondicberj, 4 

Benoit de Boigne, earl; history of, 
169; enters the service of Bassia, 
160; is taken prisoner, released, 
and proceeds to Egypt. 161 ; 
enters the military service of 
tbe East India Company, 162 ; 
qnita it and proceeds to Lokb- 
nao, 163 ; reeoWea to enter the 
serrioe of a native prince, 164 ; 
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□egotistea with Taiioa9 prinaea, 
165 ; applies to WarreD HsBtinga 
to Bonctioii hia proceedines, 166 ; 
□fferahisserYiceatoSindia, 167; 
thoj are aeceplcd, 168 ; early 
BiiccesBee of, 169 ; apkcdid ser- 
Tice rsndered by, 170 ; lesigna 
Sindia's service, 171 ; le-entera 
it, 172 ; TBorganizeB the fbree, 
173 ; gains u great victory at 
Patau, 171 : another at Mfrta, 
176 ; is anthoriBed largely to 
inotease hia fcrce, 176 ; emoln- 
meuta of, 177 ; maicbea against 
Tllkajt Holkar, 179 ; gaina the 
battle of Lokhoirf, 180, 181; 
odveDtnrea of. at Alvai, 182 ; 
rerigna Sindla'a aerrice, 183; 
Bnmmary of life of, in Europe, 
184 ; remarks on the oharaoter 
of, 1S4-190 

£eniadotl«, ia token priaoner at 
Kadallir, 74 noU 

Bertie, Admiral, commands a 
Bonadron in the Indian aou, 
lis, 144 

Biekerton, Bir Bobert, lands troops 
at Madias and eailB for Bombay, 
61 



o attack the Eugliab, 66 



8 Prui 



^gliab, 66 



86, 



ST, 126, 218 

Boarbon, HonsB of, remarka on 
the policy of the, 75, 76 

BoarboD. Isle of, atate of, after the 
FeTOlotJon, 81, 83; result of 
attaok on, by the Enghsh, 118- 
123 1 ia again attacked, 126; 
■urrenders, 129 

Bonrquln, Major, commands one 
ofSindia'sbrigadea, 191; ia sent 
againat George Thomas, 308; 
is repnlsed, 209 ; is sapergeded 
but re-employed, 810; sketch of 
preriooa careet ot 219; fights 



against Lord Laks at Delhi, 

220, 221 
Bonvet, UoDsieiu, is depiired of 

hia oommaod by Snf&en, 39 
jraitbwaite. Colonel, is beaten bj 

TippH Bihib, 9 
Jrigadea of Sindia, ocganization 

of, 191-193! personnel ot, 194 
BmaljB, General dea, eommauda kt 

Bonrbon, 119; faolty mantBUTre 

of, 122; commits Boicide, 123 

Bnasy, Marquis da, ia ordered to 
India, 18; his failing ene^es, 
18 and note; disastrous voyage 
of, from Cadiz, 43 ; his opinion 
rcgaiding oecnpation of Trinoo- 
mali, 46 ; arrives with bis army 
at Porto Novo, 62; deterioratioD 
of the character of, 64 ; faUs back 
within Eadalfit, 64; neglects hia 
favourable chaucee, 66 ; is driven 
into Eadallir, 66 ; applies to 
fiuffl-en toraid, 67; loses golden 
momeutB, 73 ; orders a sortia 
hut is repulsed, 73, 74 ; agrees 
to a suspension of arms, 74 



CAMPBELL, Dr. gives his 
reasons for the condaet of 
the French at Porto Piaya, 14, 
note ; refutation of opinion ot, 
on Commodore Johnstone's 
action, 17, note; vagueneti of 
BSsertioiu of, 23, ttote 

Campbell, Lieut.- Colooel, com- 
mands the advance in the attack 
Bonrbon, 126 

Oaidsitlsc, Monsieur de, oom- 
manda the Artetien, 11 ; ing- 
gests to Butfren to pni into 
Porto Praya, 13; signala 
" enemies id sight," 13 ; is shot 
dead, 14 

Captains, French, bad conduct o( 
certain, 24, 26, 38, 65 

OavsD, General Lord, assniiMi 
command of the British troop* 
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in Bgypt, 271; diffiooltiM ot, 

vith (espeot to Che anion of the 
Britilb and Indian briRadea, 
274 ; testimoDj of, to tli« merita 
ottkt Indian umj, 276 

Obandernkgor, token li; tlie £ng- 
bsb, 4 

Omart, Moniieor de, is |lM«d 
under arrest bf SnlfeeD, 9tt 

OoDunsroe, British, eoormoos 
damage oanud to, b; priva- 
teering, 81, note ; 96, Twtla ; 107 

Oonaul, First, proposition made 
to the, to efieet Uie destmotion 
of British oomnterce, 95 

Ooote, Sir Eyre, brings bis ann; 
into a fatal position, 7 ; is saved 
by the weakness of the French 
Admiral, 8; beats Haidai All, 
9 ; offers battle to Haidu at 
Vtmdewash, 30, 31 ; attempts 
Aral, 33; u foiled bat yet 
bafBes Haidar. 33 ; reiietes Vel- 
lor and attempts Eadallir, 68 ; 
i» baffled and blls baok on 
Hadrss, 59 

OoDTBoa, commands a privateeF, 
107, 108 

Ontmlington, Hr. aeoonnt of oap- 
tnre of, b; the Frenoh, and 
■nbsecinent adTentores of, 108- 
112 



DAOLAT RAO BINDIA, stio- 
oeeds HUh^ Sindia, 183 ; 
joins the Maratbi leagne against 
the Niz&m, 196; vacillating 
eondnct of, 200; insolts the 
tried adherents of his prede- 
oeesor, 201 ; oasts away the 
ehance of realising the dream of 
Madhql, 213 ; his eyes opened 
too late, 214 
DecSen, Qenenl Oomt«, prerions 
oareei of. 131; merits of, as 
goveraor ot FFeneh India, 133 ; 
aendi reinlbroements to Dnperri, 



13t; blockades BonrbMi, 189 i 

foreet at disposal of, to meet 
English attaek, 146; isaaes a 
ptoclamaUon, 146, 147, note ; 
measures of, to cheek the Eng- 
lish, 14»: is woimded, ISO; 
oontinnes to resist, 151 ; posi- 
tion of, foiBed, 152 ; offers to 
treat, 1S3; aurrendere the Isle 
of France, 154 ; stipulations of 

• Eansnder, 154 

Drageon, Colonel, refiiBes \o obep 
BoDTqoin, 219 

I>aobemin de Chennerille, ap- 
pointed to eomamnd a Frenoh 
sqnadron, 6 ; nominated to the 
oommand of the land ibtces, 19 ; 
ehanwt«r of, 19 ; takes KadaMr, 
29 ; refuses to snpport Haidar 
All, 30 ; remarks apon the con- 
duct of, .30, 31 ; is treated with 
contempt by Baidar, 32, 83 ; 
dies, 67 

X>ndteneo, CheTslier, commands a 
portion of Hulkar's forces, 179 ; 
Sghts at Eardls, 197 ; skstoh of 
the career of, 221-223 

Duperrfi, Commodore, returns fium 
a cruise in the Indian waters, 
132, 133; is enticed into an 
ambush bnt succeeds iu taking 
ap a Strang position, 133 ; skil' 
fnl dispoaition of, to meet the 
English attoak, 135 ; snccessful 
mamnuTTe of, 136 ; completely 
defeats the English, 13»; the 
proudest aehievement iu the life 
of, 138 

Dntertte, notice of the proiresa of, 
106 : his anoceas, rsTeraes, and 
lenewed enoaess, 107 



EXPEDITION, against the Isle 
of France, how composed, 
146 ; reaches its destination, 
147; succeeds, 148-164; agslnat 
Egypt, how oompoaed, 258-200 
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FUQOHAB, Mi. ftppomted 
goieraoi of Bourbon, 124 ; 
djatoibntea a, proclamation to 
the inbftbituitB □[ the lale ol 
France, 131 

Filoze, Michel, career of, 326; 
baeeneaa of, 227 

FUoae, FideU, career of, 227; 
Boidde of, 227, 228 

FiTa Hondred, Comicil of the, 
pronouncea a deoieion in fcTor 
of Snrconf, 90 

Fleet, Tbe Fienah, detail of the, 
entmsted to SoSrari, II ; com- 
poaillon of, in the Indian seas, 
22, 23 ; engagea the EugliBh 
fleet, 23-26, 36-38, 61-54i detaU 
of, as it foQght the Engliah 
fleet, 70, jmU ; eogagee EngUsh 
fleet, 71, 72 ; oanses of its 
demoralizaKon, 81, 83 

Fleet, The Engliab, compoaition of, 
under Bit Edward Bnghea, 23 ; 
engages Uie French fleet, 23-36, 
36-38, 51-51; detul of, aa it 
tonght the French fleet, 70, 
noUt ! engages French fleet, 
71,72 

Forbia, Monaieor ie, ia placed 
nnder arceat b; SafFren, 39 

Foibin, Comte de, remarkable 



of, 8 






FoolaUine, Lieutenant, gallanti; 
of, 126 

France, throTS aira; the certaiut; 
of gaining Soathem India, 74-76 

France, lele of, Slate of the, after 
ttie revolation, 82, 83 ; impor- 
tance of the sitoation of, to the 
French, 115 ; ia attacked b; the 
Engliab, 148 ; ia sonendered, 
164 ; remarks on the aerrices 
Tendered by, to the mother 
oonntrj, 164-156 

Fialer, Colonel, effects a landing 
in Bourbon, 1S6; bold and 
mftfterly advance of, 127; beats 
the eoem; and forcsB aairender 
of the capital, 138 



Fremont, Colonel, career of, nnder 
Bindia, 194 

French Contingent of Hoidarabad, 
is diamisBed On the reqaisition 
of Marqnesa Wellesle;, 245-346 

GOHAD, E£jg of, negotiates with 
de Boigne, 165 
Oopil RSo Bhao, is atbM&ed b; 
TlikBJf Holkar, 179 



HAIDAB ALT, reasons of hatted 
of, to the English, 4-8 ; 
defeats Mnnro, 6 ; seeks an 
alliance vith the French, 5 ; 
ontmanceavres Bir Ejre Coote, 
7 ; is thvarted by the French 
Admiral, 8; flghts two battles 
with Coote, 9 ; incites Daehemin 
to join him in attacking, 29 ; 
disgnat of, at Duchemin's be- 
harionr, 31 ; aaTca Ami, 33 ; 
marks his sense of Dncheioin's 
oondnct, 33, note,' entices the 
English into an ambnacade, 83; 
entjmsiasmof, regarding Bnffiren, 
34 ; reoeiTes a state riait torn 
Sufbea, 42 ; remark of, on that 
occsaion, 43; threatens Madias, 
69 : dies, 61 

Hamelin, Captain, takes three 
frigates to reinforce DnpenO, 
134 ; lineage of, 134, not< ; 
airiies opportunely off Qrand 
Foit and completes Dnpen^'a 
victoiy, 138 ; SDCcamba to tlie 
English, 142; treatment o^ by 
Napoleon, 142, naU 

Hastings, Warren, receirea de 
Boigne kindly, 163 ; reply of, to 
de Boigne's application to enter 
the serrioe <rf a native prince, 



Hessing, John, sketch of the oe 
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Holku, 926 ; anoepta Harqaeia 

Wellealej'B oonditions, 226 
HntehinBoD, Oenentl Helj, opens 
> oommTinication tiith Qeaeral 
Bftiid, 260-261; ordera ap 
Rtiti'a forces, 270; receiTes 
the EOrrender of the French 
foiee, 271 
Hughes, Sii Edirtrd, oonunanda 
the En^ish fleet id the Madiiw 
Boada, 21 ; makes for the 
French transports, 21 ; hores 
too and ptepsireB for battle, 22 ; 
•ugageB Sof&en, 23, 24 ; but 
Tiuiont resiiltB, 24 ; again 
engages Saften, 25 ; with ft 
EdmilsT reeult, 26 ; engages the 
French fleet off Negapatam, 86 ; 
again withont reaolts, 36 ; 
keeps the eea oS Negapatam, 
40 ; bears np tbr Madras, 41 ; 
eonseqnenoes of prolonged 
sla; off Negapatom, 47 ; 
awakens from his dream and 
finds Ttinoomiili lost, 4S ; en- 
gages the French fleet, 51-64 ; 
with indedsiTe reeult, S4, 55 ; 
takes his fleet ronnd to Bombay, 
60 ; peiiljs of the To<rage, 61 : 
takes up a strong positoo oS 
Porto NoTo, S7; is oat 
maniBt)Tted b; Bnffren, 6S ; 
determines to accept the bfttOe 
offered b; Bnf&en, 70; fights 
and bears ap for Madras, 71, 
72 



INDIA, Argoment why, fell 
neoessftFiljnndsi British Role, 
246-251 
Iphigenia, The, captnred by the 

French, 1S7 
Iphigtnit, L' Extraordinarr en- 
eoimter of, with the Trincoiaali, 



loe 



JESWAUT RAO HOLKAB, de- 
[^atBSindis'sAnuj',213; dis- 
miseet Dndrenec, 222; great 
military talents of, 224 ; briUiant 
mamsuTres of, 225 
Johnstone, Commodore, takes an 
Englieb squadron to the Cape, 
13 ; puta into Porto Praya, 13 ; 
is BorpriBed by Suflien, 14 ; 
ofieis a gallant and BacceBsfnl 
resistance, 16, 16; decliaes to 
follow np the repulse of the 
enemy, 17 and nott 



EADAlOe, taken by the French, 
29; description of the defences 
of, 04 j engagements befoie, 
64-74 

Eaafind, Battle of, 178. 

Eeating, Colonel, is sent with an 
eipedition against Bodrignea, 
116 ; again against Bourbon, 
117; disembarks and deltota 
the French, 118-122; sails 
away with his prizes, 123; 
receiTes reinforcements, and 
proceeds agun against BoorbOD, 
124 : aniiety eaated to, by the 
Btorms off the island, 125 ; 
manixQTTesot, 126; receiTes the 
snnsnder of the ishtnd, 129 



LAKE, Lord, attacks and eap- 
tm'es Aljgarh, 218; boats 
Bonrqoin at Delhi, 220, 221 

Lokhuri, Battle of, 180, 181 

Lakhwa DiSk, reinforces Gopal 
Rio Bh&o with Siudia's cavalry, 
179; reTolts against DoaUt Rio, 
301; is beaten by Perron, and 
dies, 203 

Lally, the younger, loses a gnu at 
Arni, 32 ; serves under the 
Nizam, 240 

Lambert, Captain, is forced to sur- 
render to the French, 138 

Landelle, Monsieur de la, is shipped 
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ta the iBlands Toi miBoendnot, 

LeMGiiie, Uoosisiir, aurij eaieei 
of, 101 ; BueoeiBfOl eraiBe al, in 
the IndiscieM, 103-104 ; i« taken 
priBouei, 101; is teleaeed and 
iMeomea a merchant, 104 ; again 
commands a ahip and in taken 
priBOnBi, 105; dieB, 109; Mlief 
of Britieh men^anta a) big 
death, 106 

IiMteneai], Htmaieiu', aehieTemHita 
of, 170-8 

IiomB XYI., blindness of the. 
BFiuJatere of, 5 



MACLEOD, Lieatenant-Colonel, 
COmmoDdB one of the attaok- 
ing parties oa Booibon, 136 

Madhiyi Bindia attacks the Hini 
ofGoh4d,164: beBieges QwUi&r 
leS; enliaU de Boigne, 106; 
la QomiDated ComniaDder-in- 
Chief of the Moghol armies, 1«9 ; 
battles of, with the Pataas and 
Rijpiita, 170; probable reasons 
«f, tor accepting the resignation 
ef da Boigne, 171 ; resaons of, 
br re-engaging him, 173 ; 
arrangementa mide b;, for the 
payment of de Boigne'e troops. 
174; "the dream of hie life," 
176; Tipp&'s war with the 
English, a Uow to the hopes of, 
177, aniTfli at Plina, 178. 
poirer of, consolidated in 
Hiadostw, 183 ; death of, 183. 

Hadras, is in gr^ danger from 
rarioiu causes, 59 

Hadee, Sketch of the career of, 
186, 187 

Uagicienn», The, destroyed 1^ 
the French, 137 

Ualartia, Monaienr de, deelinel to 
giTB Bniconf a letter of marqne, 
64 1 confiscates priiet taken bj 
Bnroonf, 90 



Halleronse, oareer ot, il 



of* 



r, 106 



Haorrille, Uoosienr de, is ^iMd 
nnder arrest bj Snflrai, 80 

Memoira of the late war ia Iidla, 
tile aathoT of the, resordv hia 
opioion of the aetkm of 
C^ieralier d'Orves, 9 aod Tiote 

Hhito, Lord, reasons which ia- 
pelted, gradual); to adt^t Lord 
Welleslej's polioj, J16 ; ftirtber 
steps of, in the same direction, 
l'i4-166 

Mir Essim, employs Sombre, 390; 
ill trealinent of, by the English, 
3S1 ; subseqaent career, and 
rein of, ^1-3S4 



NAPOLEON, treatment aceorded 
bj, to Captaio Eamelin, after 
the loss of a Freoeb ship by 
the latter, 142, noU 

NaTy, remarks on the state of the 
EVench, after the remlntion, 79, 
60, and naU 

Niriide, The, is captmed by Uie 
French, 137 

Niiim Ali Khan, The Niafm, deter- 
nucee Ca dn** the Uartthi'l 
from Fbna, 196; marohea 
against them, 196; ^tl the 
battle of Kardlli, 197; dastard^ 
conduct of, t{l8 ; oondodM 
peace, 196; engaceroents o^ 
regarding the enlistment of 
foreignera. 339 ; takes a Frenoh 
corps into Ms service, 240 ; difl- 
' of, with the English, 



242; 



1 of, I 



rebellion, 246 ; is forced bj 
Marqaess Wellesley to diamili 
the French contingent, 344-344 

OFFELIZE, Colonel d', RMOeeda 
DaeherruD in command ef tba 

French fbree, acting with Haidar, 
67 ; &Us back towards Kadalto, 
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63 ; IB praTBnted bj Biui»j ftom 
dsfeuding PennooAl, 64 ; dis- 
plays bUII and energy, but is 
raeh, 66; otgeg Bony to ftt- 
tack, 73 
One», The Cherilier d*, oommandH 
tbe Fienoh fleet off the islanda, 
6 ; Bails for India, 6 ; gains a 
deeisiva poaition off the Oora- 
mandel coast 7 ; rennancefl it 
and sails for the ialands, 8; 
OTeimlea SnSren, 19; dies, 30 



PASSE, IBLE DE la, is oap- 
tnted by the English, ISO; 
le-captored by the French, 1 38. 

Pedrons, Colonel, beats Seorge 
Thomas, 210 j sketch of the 
career of, 317 ; defends iiigwb 
against Lord Lake, SI8 ; Auls 
aud is taken priBonet, 319 

Fercj, Earl, meeta and befriends de 
Boigne, 162 

Perron, Honsienr, is sent to attack 
Kanund. 178; early oareer of, 
196; enters Sindia'a serriee, 
193 ; receiies an independent 
command, 195; joma the 
P«Bh«a with ten battalious, 196; 
gains tbe battle ot Kardlft, 197, 
196, goTerns North West 
Hindostan for Bindia, 1S9 ; 
acconnt of the mode of admin- 
istration of, 300 ; emshes the 
revolt of Lakhwi D&d&, 
303 ; tarns hie attention to 
Qeorge ThWas, 202; SMids 
himaBnmmonB,20C; negotiates 
vitb him, 209 ; detaches a forxie 
against him, 308 ; head ot, 
tmTied by prosperity, 311 ; 
makes his peace with Dadat 
B&O, 312; ia deterred by gelf- 
interest ^m aiding DaoUt Rtio 
at a critical period of HariithH 
fortanes.213; acts too late, 211; 
taD in the fortones of, 215 ; 
IsaTes Sindia's service, 21ft 



Fishva, The, is a^iointed Bii' 
preme Depnty of tbe Hogfaol 
Emperor, 169; snmmons bis 
vassal chieftains to repel the 
attack of tbe Niziim, 196; 
presses Sindia to eome to bis 
aid, 212 

Pinand, Monsienr, SHOoeedi SOT- 
oonf in command of the ClariiM, 
112; captures tbe English India- 
man on board of which be «aa 
at the time a prisoner, IIS 

Piion , U on sieur, saoceedii Raymond 
at Haidarabad. 245 

Finmet, Captain, short aooonnt of, 
338 

Potiar, Monaienr, sketch of tbe 
career of, 108 

Privateering, practical resnltB of, 
81, note ,- 107-157 

Pym, Captain, commands H.H.8. 
Siriiu, 133; rung her aground, 
184 ; gets her off, and being 
reinforced attacks Dnperri, 134 ; 
total defeat ot, 135-187 



RAYMONDpMonsisor. c 
a portion of the Nilam's 
army, 196 ; gallant conduct of, 
at EardU, 197 ; la not supported 
by the Nizjm, 198 ; early career 
of, 238 : engages onder the 
Nizam, 340; mode adopted by, 
... .«!.._ ........ gj^j^ 241; 



period, 244; vanoation in whiidi 

the memory of, is still held, 245 
Benand, Jean Harie, commands a 

■mall French sqnadron off the 

islands, 83; figbta the EngUsh 

squadron, 84 
Sevmant, The^ history ot, 98, 

noU; continued career o^ as 

Victor, 142, and notti 
Bodrignei, Island of, sitoatlon ot, 

116 ; oaptoied by tbe En^iih, 

117 
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BawlBy, Captain, re-eaptoreB 
I'Afiieaine. Ill ; and the Ceylon, 
142 ; oaptoree the Vfnvt, 113 

ST. HIOHAEL, commotidtuit, 
eommandB at St. Fan), in 
Bombon, 120 ; makes a eallant 
defence against tbe English, 121 ; 
ia fmoBd ta Bnccmnh, 12S 

Bt Felix, ManaiBiu de, ia shipped 
to the isloDds by Sufiren, 66 

Salrart, Monsieur Perrlei de, 
adtiaes Snffren to attack the 
English Seet, 21 

SeycbeUes, The, difScolties of the 
nayigation of, 85 

Siriut, The, destroy ad by the 
French, 137 

Smith, Lenis Ferdinand, note 
regai'ding, 194 ; ia sent to 
D^otiate mtb George Thoma*, 
307 ; is ordered to beside 
Georgegorh, 208; his ovn ao- 
eonnt of the expedition, 208, 
809; again negotiates Kith 
Thomas, 210 ; list giTen bj, of 
gallant English offioers, 226; 
note; reasons giTen hy, for the 
anicide of Filose, 227, 238; 
deioription giieii by, of Perron's 
•imy, 329 

Sombre, iketoh of, 330 ; principle 
of miLtary aotion of, S31 ; 
mMaaore at Patni by. 332-231 ; 
■nbseqnent career o^ and death, 
au, 236 

Sooillac, Viscomte de, opinion of, 
of D'Ortea, 9 Tiote ; organises a 
foroatogolo India, 18 ; appoints 
Dnchemin to command it 19 ; 
fnpporta SuSren in bis refosal 
to tebim to the ialanda, 28 

Btorma, cnrioaa oironmslance con- 
nected with the law of, 61. note 

Stuart, General, ancceeds Bir Eyie 
Ooote, 63; foUovanptheFrench 
towards Eadaloi, 68; atlaokB 
Kadalftr, 66 ; gains an ad- 



Tantageons position, 66 ; is 
hampered by the want of a bat 
tering train, 73 ; repulaes a 
sortie, 71 ; is saved from almost 
certain deactraction by a sns- 
penaion of arms, 71, 76 ; and 

Sqnadron, English, off the Islands, 
fights a French aqnadron 
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Saffren, BailU da, is appointed to 
command a French squadron II ; 
earlier career of, 11, 12 ; sails 
for the ialanda, 13 ; attacks the 
English fleet in Porto Pray a, 15 ; 
changes of t^e position of, 16 ; 
draws off and pnraoea his 
voyage, 17 ; is aecand in com- 
mand to D'Orves, 13 ; is over- 
roled by D'Orres, 19 ; sacceeds 
to the command, 20 ; takes hia 
fleet to Ibe Madraa coaat, 20 ; 
descries the English fleet, 30; 
reasons o^ tbr declining to attack 
it, 31 ; aaila for Porto Novo, 31; 
Sies to the resoae of his trans- 

Sorta, 23 ; engages the English 
set, 23, 24 ; indeciaively, 31 ; 
poaaibly misaes a chance, 31 ; 
again engages the English fleet, 
35 ; and again indeoisiTcly, 26 ; 
takcB his fleet to Batacola, 26 ; 
rBfoecB to return to the ialanda, 
27 ; represses the deairea of his 
captains, 38 ; soils for the Ne- 
gapatam, 31 ; finds the English 
fleet at anchor there, 36 ; engages 
it, 86 ; ^ain indecisively, 38 ; 
places three of bis captains 



signa againat Trincomali, 10 ; 
dnoribea his difhcnltiea, 11 ; 
pays a state visit to Haidar All, 
42 ; learns the arrival at Qolle 
of d'Aymar'a squadron, 11 ; 
sails for Batacola, U ; receives 
reinforoements, and sails for 
Trinoomali, 16 ; captures Tria- 
oomali, 46 ; dMcnea the 
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GngliBh fleet off tbe barbonr, 
48 ; is Toged to reat upon his 
lanreU, 46 ; dseidea to attuk, 
49 ; reaaona and hopes of, SO ; 
■ittoalcB, SI; dsngeT of, M; 
sbipof,iBdiBmMted,63; eipenda 
ftU bia aiiiionnition, 63 ; reaolvea 
to blow np his ehip, 54 ; is saved 
bj & ahangs of iiind, 54 ; senda 
to tbe islands his Tsoaleittant 
captains, 66 ; loses tvo of his 
TGBselB, SB; goes to wintei at 
Achin, S9 ; sends omiaera into 
its Bay of Bengal, BI ; retonia 
to Trincomali, and is joined b; 
the squadron escoTting Bnasy, 
62; eseorta Bnia; to the mast 
and letoms to refit, 66 ; detec- 
mines to attempt the relief of 
Eadallir, 67 ; outmancenvres Sir 
Edwacd Haghea, 68; goea to 
attack the English, 70; fights 
them and gains the Tietory, TO, 
71 and note ; advise o^ to, and 
sarcastic remarks of, on Bnasj, 
7S ; merits of, as a naval com- 
mander, 76, 77; is killed in a 
duel, 77 ; conjectures regarding, 
7S 



to tbe Bejcbelles, and Sees ba- 
ftirs tvo English ships, 64, 85; 
captnrea tbe Penguin, the 
Canier, and the Diana, 86 
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Trtean, 87, S8 ; differenceB of, 
with .the Governor of the 
islands, 90 ; commands the 
Ctariiie in the Indian aeaa, BO, 
91 ; cmiaea and adrentnrea ol, 
91,92; changesto£aao>i^ne« 
92; enconnters the Kent, 93; 
captures her, 94 ; maniea, 94 ; 
eitraordiQar; interview of, wit^ 
the First Conanl, OS ; J^ of, 
for destrojiug British oommetoe. 
96 ; takes comnuuid of the 



Eetenant, B6; anocesafol orakw 
of, 97-98 : sabseqaent career o^ 
and death, 99 



TEIQNMOUTH, Lord, a 
regarding the NiKam, 

Thomsa, George, early c 
a02 20b; modeof admin 
of, 20S, 206; refoaeB the eon- 
ditions offered by Perron, 206 ; 
negotiates with faim, 207 ; bat 
breaka off, 208 ; is attacked bj, 
and repnlBeaBourquin, 208,209; 
tails to follow up the blow, 209 ; 
is forced to evacuate Georgegarh, 
210 ; ranonncea his govenuneat, 
retires and dies, 211 

Tippti Sahib, beats Colonel Braitb- 
waite,9; foils Coote at Ami, 32 ; 
proceeds to tbe Western ooast, 



Triton, The, eitraordinaiy oaptnm 
of, 87, 88 

Tromelin, Captain de, iamiatmated 
by Suffren, 27; nigea Snifren 
not to Bght off Trincomali, 48; 
probable reasons of, 48-49 ; ia 
packed oS to the Isle of France, 
66 

T6ksj[ Holkar, attacks Sindia,' 17S ; 



with de Boigne. 179; fights a 
desperate battle, 180; is badly 
beaten, 181 

TTJ^NUS, The, captures the 
" Ceylon, 141 ; la captured 
b; Cap^in Rowley, 142; the 
capture of, the tnming point in 
the acale, 143 ; name of changed 
to La NMidt, 144, w>ie 
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